PREFACE 
CENTRE, COLONY, AND COUNTY: 


THE SECOND EARL OF WARWICK AND THE CONTEXTS OF THE ‘DOUBLE 
CRISIS’ OF POLITICS IN EARLY STUART ENGLAND IN THE WRITINGS OF 
CHRISTOPHER THOMPSON PUBLISHED BETWEEN 1971 AND 2012 


Note: articles printed in refereed journals and chapters published in books are referenced by 
their date, noted in bold, e.g. [1976]. Other non-refereed articles and papers, held by the 
British Library, are referenced similarly by date, but prefaced with the letters [BLP], for 
‘British Library Paper’. A chronological list of all publications, together with a list of these 
supplementary British Library Papers by date, is to be found at the end of this Preface. 


The Contexts of this Doctoral Submission 


A century ago, the dramatic events of the seventeenth century in England in particular and in 
the British Isles more generally, especially the revolutions of the 1640s and of 1688-9, were 
explained and understood in a predominantly Whig perspective.' The great historians of the 
nineteenth century, notably T. B. Macaulay and S. R. Gardiner, looked at the societies of 
their own times in which the supremacy of Parliament, the rule of law, the freedom of the 
press, the existence of political parties and religious toleration were firmly entrenched and 
then looked back to those whose efforts they considered to have made these benign 
constitutional conditions possible, in other words, to the political and religious opponents of 
the Stuart monarchs in the seventeenth century whose radical actions had secured their 
freedoms.’ These struggles for the subject’s liberties and against monarchical tyranny 
provided the themes around which their grand narratives were written. Macaulay’s political 


enthusiasm for the Glorious Revolution was too obvious to be of enduring influence but, in 


' For a recent survey of the relevant historiography, see John Adamson, ‘Introduction: High Roads and Blind 
Alleys — The English Civil War and its Historiography’ in The English Civil War: Conflict and Contexts, 1640- 
49, ed. John Adamson (Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2009), pp. 1-35. 
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Gardiner’s case, his apparent repudiation of such bias, his strict adherence to chronological 
order in his analysis and his mastery of a wide range of sources gave him scholarly authority 
long after his death in 1902. Decades later, his narrative account, which had been carried 
forward by C. H. Firth, and his interpretation of the Puritan Revolution, which had been 


sustained by G. M. Trevelyan, was believed to need no more than minor emendations.” 


Within little more than a generation after the end of the Victorian era, however, these events 
— these revolutions, in fact — had come to be significantly reinterpreted. Under the 
influence of Marx and Weber respectively, they were no longer seen as the result of political 
and religious opposition to the Stuarts but rather as the consequence of economic and social 
upheavals set in motion during the sixteenth century and the first decades of the seventeenth 
century. R. H. Tawney, Christopher Hill and Lawrence Stone maintained that the internal 
conflicts of this period were essentially the result of profound economic and social changes, 
particularly of the redistribution, for example, of landed property away from the church and 
the crown after the dissolution of the monasteries and from the peerage as a consequence of 
profligate expenditure and old-fashioned methods of estate management in the late- 
Elizabethan and early-Jacobean periods. The gentry, by contrast, whose members were 
generally neither profligate nor old-fashioned in managing their estates, were the chief 
beneficiaries. But there were other factors at work too — the spread of Protestantism and the 
corrosive impact of Puritanism on older cultural and social values; higher standards of 
education and literacy amongst an expanding and increasingly prosperous ‘middle sort’; and 
the desire for freedom from antique commercial and industrial restrictions — that together 
made the existing institutions of church and state increasingly inappropriate for their time and 
place.* From this progressive perspective, just as in the Whig interpretation of political 
history, the mercantile bourgeoisie and their allies, the ‘rising’ gentry, were seen as 
contributing positively to the emergence of a characteristically ‘modern’ society, i.e. towards 
the fundamental transformation which was the necessary prelude to the industrial revolution 
and Britain’s commercial dominance from the late eighteenth century onwards: other groups 


— the defenders, for example, of divine right monarchy, of the established church and the 
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landed aristocracy — appeared to have hindered this process of modernization. Inevitably, 
they had to give way before it and were left, if not on the rubbish heap, then on the sidelines 


of historical research.” 


It seemed as if political and religious history had been satisfactorily explained in this more 
fundamental way. The older Whig interpretation had thus become subordinate to — or, 
perhaps, subsumed within — a Marxist form of explanation. Admittedly, this new orthodoxy 
had its critics, notably Hugh Trevor-Roper in the early-1950s, but his alternative explanation 
for the English Civil Wars was predicated upon a decline of the lesser or mere gentry and a 
struggle for lucrative offices in the tiny bureaucracy of early modern England, in the law and 
at court from which rural landowners were excluded. His approach, however, was just as 
materialist in nature as those of Tawney and Stone. When Perez Zagorin defined the priorities 
for future research a decade later, he thought in terms of resolving the issues arising from the 
‘storm over the gentry’ and of exploring in greater detail the conflict between Court and 
Country postulated by Trevor-Roper. The evolution of the House of Commons as an 
institution and the formation of an opposition movement also found space on his agenda.° Of 
course, there were other issues, notably in county history where ideas about Court-Country 
conflicts and of inward-looking gentry communities were being advocated, but this was the 


broad context in which my advanced research began. 


In due course, these predominantly materialist interpretations came under attack from a 
number of scholars who, from the early 1970s, rejected the reductionist and teleological 
elements in both Whig and Marxist accounts. Their alternative, revised view emphasized 
elements of consensus rather than conflict in English society; the absence of class struggles in 
the Marxist or Tawneyite senses; the importance of the problems the Stuarts faced in ruling 
multiple kingdoms — especially in the sphere of religious policy; and, critically, the 
significance of contingency and the law of unintended consequences in determining the 
outcome of events. Narrative accounts returned to prominence. In its turn, this revisionist 


approach has come under criticism from so-called post-revisionists and the debate has moved 
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on to matters of culture, literature and the public sphere.’ How the latter interacted with 


political developments is now the subject of intense academic scrutiny. 


The focus of historical debate has thus changed profoundly during my career. Fifty years ago, 
the emphasis of enquiry was on the gentry in their counties; on the struggles of the ‘country’ 
they were believed to represent against the royal ‘court’ and its centralizing policies; on the 
Puritan artisans, merchants and ministers whose ability to mobilize support for the Long 
Parliament against Charles I in the 1640s proved to be so important; and on the cultural and 
intellectual developments undermining the beliefs and values upon which the ancien régime 
rested. Progressive economic and social changes mattered; radical politics and religion were 
significant, royalism was not. As pillars of the old order, peers were regarded as natural 
conservatives, allies of the crown and church and thus destined to be swept aside on the 
battlefields of the civil war and then into political oblivion after the execution of the king in 
1649 and the abolition of the House of Lords. They were impediments and obstacles to 
necessary, indeed inevitable, changes. But these simple, not to say simple-minded, 
assumptions obscured the role of those peers who opposed the crown well before and during 
the civil wars in England and, in effect, ruled out the possibility that the aristocracy might 
have maintained or even enhanced its authority during the period. Indeed, it had become all 
too easy to hold that they played only a minor role in the parliamentary politics of this time 
and that the significance of their colonising ventures in the Caribbean and New England had 
either been comprehensively covered already or was likely to be of little importance in the 
new agendas for historical research in the early to mid-seventeenth century period. Yet this 
dismissive view of the nobility’s role in the early Stuart period was not that of most 
contemporaries. Acute observers, particularly Edward Hyde, the future Earl of Clarendon, 
had been more impressed by the ‘great contrivers’ — the nobles and their allies who led the 
Long Parliament in its deliberations in the early 1640s and who stimulated armed resistance 
to the king in the first Civil War — and more interested in them than mid-twentieth century 
historians. Naturally enough, Hyde’s assessment and the questions about the peerage that 
appeared already to have been settled, let alone those that, perhaps, remained to be answered, 


attracted my attention.® 


’ See Richard Cust and Ann Hughes, ‘Introduction: after Revisionism’ in Conflict in Stuart England: Studies in 
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: Hugh Trevor-Roper suggested a study of the career of Robert Rich, 2" Earl of Warwick to me in October, 


Trajectories 


The primary focus of my research and writing has been on the life and political career of 
Robert Rich, 2™ Barl of Warwick (c.1587/88-165 RB) and the links which his career reveals 
between the twin crises of the reign of King Charles I: the crisis experienced in England in 
the late-1620s [BLP 1986a] during which England came close to domestic violence and the 
more severe, revolutionary crisis of the 1640s which ended in Civil Wars and the abolition of 


the institutions of the monarchy, the Church of England and the House of Lords. 


He was born in 1587 (or, just possibly in 1588), the first child of the marriage of the 3" Lord 
Rich, who owned the largest estate in the county of Essex, and his first wife, Penelope, the 
sister of Queen Elizabeth’s last favourite, Robert Devereux, 2™ Rarl of Essex.!° They were 
probably a temperamentally incompatible couple whose match had been promoted by the 3" 
Earl of Huntingdon, a Puritan peer who shared the Calvinist convictions of Lord Rich.'! 
These convictions were evidently inherited by Lord Rich’s eldest son whose earliest 
surviving letter was composed in French and sent to his uncle, the Earl of Essex, with his 
reflections upon the sufferings of the Israelites in their Egyptian captivity. From his mother, 
he derived an interest in the social activities of the Jacobean court, the taste for which he 
retained well into the 1630s long after he had been alienated from Charles I’s regime.'* (His 
younger brother, Henry, later Earl of Holland, enjoyed a highly successful career at Court 
until 1640.) Their parents were, however, eventually divorced on the grounds of her adultery 
in 1605. As a convinced Calvinist and very intermittent attender at court, Warwick developed 
a deceptive capacity to appear to look in two directions at once, and thus to seem to be Janus- 


faced. This characteristic may have escaped Warwick’s steward, Arthur Wilson, or have been 


1965. 
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overlooked by him, when he composed his history of James I’s reign late in the 1640s but it 
did attract the attention and criticism of the royalist, Edward Hyde, when he looked back on 
the events of the ‘Great Rebellion’ as he termed it. He berated Warwick for hypocrisy and for 
profiting from the rebellion.'’ Whether right or wrong, his verdict raises questions that need 
to be answered in any study of Warwick’s career. No less clearly in an age of family 
connections and personal patronage, his links with his brother; with his slightly younger 
cousin, Robert Devereux, 3" Barl of Essex; with his second cousin and man-of-affairs, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, who acted in the same capacity for the Earl of Holland;'* with his step- 
mother, Frances Wray and her Lincolnshire connections; with his three wives and through the 


marriages of his siblings and children, all require careful attention. 


Warwick was certainly a great landowner with an estate of approximately twenty thousand 
acres — most of it lying in northern central and south eastern Essex centred on the great 
houses at Leez Priory and Rochford Hall, with outlying properties in Norfolk and 
Northamptonshire [2010].'° This concentration of a peer’s estate within a single county was 
relatively unusual by contemporary standards. His landed income of just over £8,000 a year 
by the 1630s was considerably greater than that of any other peerage or gentry family, 
including the Petres, in the county; and this affluence put him in an income bracket more than 


double, perhaps three times, that of his major allies, the Barrington family of Hatfield Broad 
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Oak.’ Around him there was, by the 1620s, a group of recognizably Puritan families, 
including the Barringtons, the Mashams of Otes, the Grimstons of Bardfield, the Cheekes of 
Pyrgo, the Everards of Great Waltham and a host of lesser families, many of them tenants on 
his estate and closely related to one another. Warwick was also the patron of just over thirty 
church livings, mainly in Essex, to which he presented predominantly Puritan ministers,’’ 
many of them important figures in the ranks of the godly, particularly after 1640. Edmund 
Calamy and John Gauden fall into this category; and other ministers like Thomas Hooker, 
Jeremiah Burroughes and Stephen Marshall enjoyed Warwick’s protection during the 1620s 
and 1630s. On the basis of his landed estate, family connections and clerical patronage, 
Warwick came to dominate the affairs and politics of his native county between 1620 and 
1640 and would emerge openly after 1640 as one of the leading opponents of the Caroline 
regime. As an electoral patron in the 1620s — just conceivably (if Sir John Eliot was right) as 
a manager of resistance to the crown by the end of that decade'® — and again in 1640, the 
earl was a major figure in the parliamentary struggles of the late Jacobean and early Caroline 
periods: he was certainly the man who, more than any other, led the county of Essex into the 
first Civil War on the side of the Long Parliament. [BLP 1999] Contemporaries regarded him 


219 


as the ‘king’ of Essex or as the ‘rebellious Earl of a more rebellious county’’’ and inevitably 


described him as one of the ‘great contrivers’ behind the conflicts of the 1640s, a verdict that 


more recent studies by John Adamson and Richard Cust have supported. 


Warwick’s ‘contrivances’ took a number of forms. He was probably unique amongst his 


contemporaries in the amount of time he devoted to nurturing English trade and colonial 
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settlement in the New World. His colonial interests stretched from the plantation of Virginia 
during James I’s reign, to the colonization of Bermuda (with which he was involved 
throughout his adult life); from participation in the affairs of New England in the late-1620s 
and early-1630s to playing a leading role in the Providence Island Company, with its colony 
and privateering base in the Bay of Honduras in the 1630s.*” Perhaps his most ambitious 
colonial venture was his attempt in the late-1630s and early-1640s to carve out a private 
empire spanning Barbados, Trinidad, Tobago and Guiana.”' This range of activities took him 
from the joint-stock companies of the reign of James I to the Puritan commonwealths and 
proprietary colonization of the reign of Charles I and beyond to the Long Parliament’s 
attempts to assert its authority in the Caribbean and North America. His surviving personal 
correspondence throws a revealing light on his treatment of his tenants and on his search for 
profitable staple commodities to sell in England.** Alongside these colonising activities ran a 
series of privateering voyages (mainly directed against the Spanish) which began in the 
second decade of the seventeenth century and ended in the 1640s.”° There is evidence of 
careful strategic thinking in his circle about how any war against Spain and the Catholic 


Habsburgs should be fought — that is, mainly at sea.’* His buccaneering expertise and godl 
g y g exp godly 
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credentials made him a logical choice to serve as the Lord Parliament’s admiral (and later 


lord high admiral of England) in the 1640s. 


Warwick’s interests and influence inevitably converged in the first crisis with which I have 
been concerned, that of the late-1620s; a crisis that had its origins in the disputes between 
Calvinists and Arminians over the nature of beliefs and forms of worship in the Church of 
England, and in quarrels over the liberties and rights of subjects in relation to the powers of 
the crown: a convergence which I examine in my essay “The Origins of the Politics of the 
Parliamentary Middle Group 1625-1629’ [1972b]. This essay announced what was to be one 
of the major themes in my published work over the following decades: the continuities of 
personnel and ideology that link the political crisis in the English state during the 1620s with 
the crisis of the 1640s — linkages which, until the publication of my first essay on this theme 


in 1972, had not been examined in detail. 


Of course, the English domestic crisis of the 1620s was made more acute by external wars — 
notably the European conflicts that came to be known as the Thirty Years’ War — and the 
profound problems which these created for the activities of central and local government in 
England and elsewhere in the British Isles. King James was, by the early-1620s, resentful of 
criticisms of England’s apparent passivity in the continental struggle which had cost his 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, and her husband, the Elector Palatine, not only Bohemia but 
also the Elector’s ancestral lands on the Rhine. James was determined, if he could, to regain 
their territories by diplomatic means, perhaps, by the marriage of his son, Charles, to a 
Spanish Infanta even if that meant a degree of toleration for Catholicism in England. (The 
constraints on James’s room to manoeuvre in these negotiations, imposed by the House of 
Commons’ anti-Catholicism, I explore in a paper on the 1621 Parliament published in 2012 
[BLP 2012]). To those of his subjects brought up on tales of Elizabethan victories against 
‘popery’ and Spain and committed to confessional struggles between Protestants and 
Catholics, this strategy was anathema. By 1624, it had failed and James’s heir, Prince 
Charles, along with the old king’s favourite, George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, were 
committed to military intervention on the continent even though this did not prove practicable 


until after James had died in March 1625. 


These changes created new political opportunities for men such as Warwick, and much of my 


work has been devoted to examining the cogency of his (and others’) plans for an English (or 
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British) naval and military offensive in the brief period when such ideas appealed to Prince 
(later King) Charles — from 1624 to early 1626 — and the impact upon this anti-Habsburg 
grouping of the withdrawal of royal support in 1626. Notoriously, Charles chose to impede 
the prosecution of his favourite, Buckingham, in the Parliament of 1626, rather than to 
prosecute the ‘godly’ war against the Habsburgs; and both the origins and the political 
consequences of this decision are examined in my two essays, ‘Court Politics and 
parliamentary Conflict in 1625’ [1989] and ‘The Divided Leadership of the House of 
Commons in 1629’ [1978]. 


> and his 


In Warwick’s case, he was clearly sympathetic to aiding Elizabeth of Bohemia; 
younger brother, the Earl of Holland, was deeply involved in negotiating Charles I’s marriage 
to Louis XIII’s sister, Henriette Marie, and an alliance with the French king that, it was 
hoped, would provide a military bridgehead for Britain on the continent.”° Unfortunately, that 
alliance soon broke down, and, by 1627, had turned into open hostilities — a conflict in 


which the youngest Rich brother, Sir Charles Rich, later lost his life at the Ile de Rhé. 


Warwick’s emergence during the mid-1620s as a figure of major political importance had 
been relatively little noticed before I began my researches in the 1960s and pursued them in 
the 1970s and 1980s. As this work demonstrated, his centrality to English, and later to 
British, politics — and, in particular, to the political manoeuvres of Charles I’s critics — 
derived from a number of causes. As a nobleman with extensive continental links to the 
supporters of the Protestant cause in the 1620s, a strong strategic preference for a naval war 
against the Habsburgs, and a county leader with responsibility in 1625-6 for preparing Essex 
to resist invasion, Warwick reacted critically to the failures of the wars undertaken against 
France and Spain after Charles I’s accession [1972b and 2010]. By the time the Parliament of 
1626 met early in that year, Warwick and his allies were determined to secure the removal of 
Buckingham by means of parliamentary impeachment. The king’s obvious preference, 
moreover, for what were widely perceived as “popish’ church practices and Arminian clerics 
(graphically illustrated at his coronation) served to widen this gulf with Warwick, the friend 


and ally of the Puritan divine, John Preston: he was not only a supporter of doctrinal 
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Calvinism but also came to be recognised as one of the main protectors of Puritan ministers 


later persecuted by Archbishop Laud and Bishop Wren. 


A further major theme to emerge from my research was the continuity — both of personnel 
and of religious and political concerns — that characterized the crown’s politically active 
critics in the late 1620s and the early 1640s; a conclusion that struck at one of the principal 
pillars of the ‘Revisionism’ of the 1980s (especially in the form adopted by Conrad Russell) 
which had instead stressed the unrelatedness of these two crises, and, in consequence, the 
essentially short-term origins of the governmental breakdown of 1640-42. As the research 
presented in this doctoral submission has demonstrated, per contra, the connections created 
among the crown’s critics during the crisis of the late-1620s proved highly durable. Warwick 
himself, his Essex allies, men such as Sir Francis Barrington and Sir William Masham, his 
fellow peers, Viscount Saye and Sele and Saye’s son-in-law, the 4" Earl of Lincoln, all 
resisted the collection of the Forced Loan that the king and his advisers attempted to collect 
in lieu of parliamentary subsidies in the late 1620s.*’ Warwick even tried and failed to 
intercept the Spanish plate fleet off the Azores in the summer of 1627. When a new 
Parliament had to be summoned to meet early in 1628, they were prominent in mobilising 
electoral opposition to the crown and in trying to limit the king’s powers over arbitrary 
imprisonment, unparliamentary fiscal levies, martial law and billeting. Their failure to secure 
Buckingham’s removal was only temporary — later in the summer an assassin effected what 
parliamentary impeachment could not. As early as 1629, they were ready to seek the 
proscription of Arminian doctrines on free will and forms of worship in return for granting 
traditional supplies of Tonnage and Poundage [1978]. It was a potential bargain Charles had 
no intention of accepting. Neither these concerns, nor this political grouping around Warwick 
that were galvanized to political action by them, went away in the course of the 1630s; and, 
with the progressive breakdown in royal authority from middle of 1640, Warwick and his 
political allies were once again in the forefront of the campaign to change the king’s 
counsellors, to re-establish the subject’s rights on securer legal foundations, and to oust 
Arminians from the control of the church. These conclusions have received independent 


confirmation in the recent work of Richard Cust and John Adamson. 
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One major consequence of my study of Warwick’s career has been to revise the received 
listing of the dramatis personae of early Stuart England. Much of my work has thus focused 
on examining how the varied aspects of his career — county, parliamentary and colonial — 
combined to offer a challenge to Caroline rule that was significantly more far-reaching than 
previously appreciated. During the decade of the 1620s a powerful alliance was formed 
between a group of peers — Warwick prominent among them — together with like-minded 
members of the gentry and godly ministers, based upon friendship and common political and 
religious (often Calvinist) convictions, that would sustain opposition to the Caroline regime 
after 1629 [2011 and BLP 2005b]. They certainly acted together to foster resistance to the 
levying of Ship Money at the behest of the crown [BLP 1996]. The colonising and political 
projects that these men sponsored in the 1630s subverted arrangements in the English church 
and state as approved by the crown and, critically, revealed a willingness in principle to resist 
the king by force of arms well before 1640 or 1642. These experiences clearly influenced the 


aims and practices of the Junto and, later, the Independent grandees in the Long Parliament.” 


This argument for a double crisis — the formation of a distinctive, proto-revolutionary 
opposition in the 1620s that would provide much of the impetus and leadership for full-scale 
revolution after 1640 — offers a new, ‘medium-term’ explanation for the events of the 1640s; 
one that challenges the emphasis on contingency and short-term factors favoured by Conrad 
Russell, Kevin Sharpe, and other Revisionist historians. It also raises major questions as to 
the relative importance of, and proper causal relationship between, the sequence of crises in 
the three Stuart kingdoms from 1637 that has figured so prominently in recent historiography 


of the civil-war period. 


The published essays that constitute this doctoral submission illustrate four major themes in 
early Stuart history, each of which bears directly or indirectly on the wider understanding of 
the connections between these various crises. These are: first: the position of the peerage in 
English society up to 1641; second: the parliamentary history of the early Stuart period and 
the importance of the development of enduring bicameral groups; third: the significance of 
the surviving documentary material on English colonisation and its implications for a proper 
understanding of English domestic history; and fourth: the growth of the second Earl of 


Warwick’s power and influence in Essex, and nationally, from the 1620s to the early-1640s. 


28 cee John Adamson, The Noble Revolt. The Overthrow of Charles I (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 
2007), passim. Cf. Richard Cust, Charles I and the Aristocracy, 1625-1642 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2013), pp.192-303. 
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Each of the essays contained in this submission throws important light on these issues from a 
variety of angles. Collectively, they support — arguably, indeed, sustain — the hypothesis 
that there was a ‘double crisis’ affecting English political life in the late-1620s and the decade 
after 1640; and that it is only by seeing the connections and continuities between the two that 


the gravity of the first crisis and the causes of the latter can be fully understood. 


1. The Early Stuart Peerage and its Historiography 


The starting point of the historical writing presented here, and point of departure for the more 
specific arguments about the influence of the Earl of Warwick and his circle, was a critical 
engagement with the work of Lawrence Stone — and, in particular, with his argument that 
the political influence of the English peerage was in a state of almost terminal decline in the 
first decades of the seventeenth century [1972a; BLP 1986c, 1990a and 2005a]. Stone’s 
highly influential book, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641, published in 1965 
embodied many of the dominant themes of historical explanation at that time.”” As is now 
well known, he argued that, over the first half of this period, the peerage lost much of its 
landed wealth, its military power and social prestige and that its recovery in the early 
seventeenth century was due, in part, to royal largesse and to harsher, socially divisive, 
methods of estate management. A combination of conspicuous consumption and the crown’s 
inflation of honours served to discredit the holders of noble titles while the greater gentry, 
which was largely free from these debilitating vices, grew in authority and influence. The 
consequent crisis of confidence within the peerage made the upheavals of the 1640s — the 
abolition of the monarchy, of the established church, and of the House of Lords — possible.*° 
The chief beneficiaries of this transformation were the gentry, large as well as small, who 
could now rise as far as their abilities and good fortune would take them without hindrance, 
and the godly, who could now worship as they pleased once the old order had collapsed. This 
powerfully argued and comprehensively illustrated case drew on the works of Marx, Weber 


and Tawney, and on the more modern analytical resources offered by anthropology, 


2° 1 awrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1965). The book was in 
many ways the coda to the ‘gentry controversy’. 


>° For this summary, see Lawrence Stone, Social Change and Revolution in England 1540-1640 (London: 
Longman , 1970), p. xiv. 
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psychology and sociology. Statistics gave the book its bony skeleton without which it would 
have been merely an inert lump of amorphous flesh. Altogether it was a seductive mixture 
placed in front of academic historians and casual readers alike for their consumption. 
Comments of ‘remarkable’, ‘a major historical contribution’, ‘a mammoth and marvellous 
book’, ‘a landmark in the history of seventeenth century England’ flowed from the pens and 
typewriters of reviewers.’’ Indeed, comparisons were made with the works of Marc Bloch, 


Fernand Braudel, and the Annales School of French historians.” 


The book was consciously conceived as an introduction to, and explanation of, political 
history. Stone, nonetheless, decided to exclude discussion of the role of the House of Lords in 
the shaping of national affairs and not to deal with political history as such. But this self- 
denying ordinance could not be entirely observed. The importance of the peers in the Tudor 
legislative process after the Reformation was openly admitted, as was the significance of the 
patronage of Puritan lords and Privy Councillors in the late-Elizabethan campaigns for reform 
of the Church of England. But these factors largely disappeared once Stone came to consider 
the first decades of Stuart rule. He maintained that the divisions in the upper House in the 
1620s were due more to animosities between the holders of longer-established titles and those 
of more recent creation than to any other cause. Too few offices were available, in any case, 
for all the peers to fill, hence, in part, the animosity towards the court of those disappointed in 
their searches for preferment. Furthermore, he argued, the House of Commons was 
increasingly convinced that it was more important and representative than the House of 
Lords, a view that struck a responsive chord outside Westminster and Whitehall. Attempts, 
moreover, by the peerage to mount an aristocratic counter-attack proved unproductive even 
with the support of the king after 1629. Antiquarian and legal interest in the revival of the 
procedure of impeachment (in which the members of the House of Lords sat as judges on 
charges presented by the House of Commons) proved of little benefit. The peers, whatever 
their reservations about Charles I’s political and religious policies by 1640-2, were being 


used by the crown’s gentry opponents in the early-1640s as both a battering-ram and shield 


>! For the relevant reviews of The Crisis using its full title, see Harold Hulme, The American Historical Review, 
71 (1965), 173-4 (p. 173); W. K. Jordan, The Journal of Modern History, 38 (1966), 428-9 (p. 428); Mildred 
Campbell, The William and Mary Quarterly, 3" Series, 24 (1967), 302-4 (p. 304); Wallace T. MacCaffrey, 
Political Science Quarterly, 81 (1966), 306-7 (p. 306). 


> Perez Zagorin, “The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641’, The Journal of Economic History, 26 (1966), 135- 
7 (p. 135). 
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against his regime. Divided and uncertain in their allegiance, the peerage split when the first 
Civil War came and was ground to pieces between the upper and nether millstones of the 
king and the Commons. Those peers who supported the Long Parliament lent social 
respectability in the early stages to the rebellion against the crown, church and court but they 
rapidly lost their usefulness thereafter and gained nothing. The end inevitably came for them 


as it did for the monarchy and the church in 1649.*° 


The structure of this argument was thus predicated upon the primacy of economic and 
material factors. Landed wealth and income were the principal sources of power and 
influence. Losing such property and rents meant, or implied, the loss of both. At the start of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the peerage had been, according to Stone, in a situation of status 
equilibrium: in other words, status and wealth, rank and power were generally in accord with 
one another. But, during the ensuing forty years, these attributes had diverged as the peerage 
lost manors and real income;** and, by 1601, there was an economic crisis in their affairs 
which was only remedied by the adoption of new methods of estate management and through 
the prodigal largesse of the new Stuart rulers. Even so, Stone contended, the peerage had not 
recovered its old dominance and landed pre-eminence by 1641. The peerage’s apparent 
eclipse in the 1640s reflected such economic and social changes: they had to do so given 
Stone’s preconceptions, a series of received Tawneyite orthodoxies about the relation 
between economic and political powers which he shared with almost an entire generation of 
early modern historians. It was almost an act of heresy to question such claims — hence, in 
part, the widespread acceptance of much, if not all, of his argument. Naturally enough, some 
features of the book attracted more praise than other parts. His analysis of the inflation of 
honours and the participation of peers in business activities were generally welcomed. 
However, Stone’s central argument that the peerage experienced a sharp fall in its real 
income and landed possessions in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries and the 
figures he deployed to support these contentions persuaded some scholars but did not 
convince all historians. G. E. Aylmer, J. H. Hexter and D. H. Pennington were broadly 


favourable to Stone’s analysis although each had reservations.*> Robert Ashton, D. C. 


°° Stone, Crisis, pp. 9, 11, 55, 57, 60, 123, 201, 501, 735, 745, 749-52. 
a Ibid., pp. 58, 153 for contrasting claims about the peerage’s position in 1558. 
Gh Aylmer, ‘Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641 by Lawrence Stone’, Past and Present, 32 (1965), 113-25 


(pp. 119, 122-3); J. H. Hexter, “The English Aristocracy, Its Crises, and the English Revolution’, Journal of 
British Studies, 8 (1968), 22-78 (pp. 39-43); D. H. Pennington, “The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641 by 
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Coleman and J. P. Cooper, on the other hand, were much more critical and sceptical.*° But, 
throughout the ensuing exchanges, Stone maintained the validity of his calculations on the 
land-holdings and wealth of the peerage and the value of his methods of quantification in 
determining these vital questions. On these points and on an issue central to his entire 


argument, he did not move. 


This impasse over his statistics was the starting point for my first article on the subject of the 
economic crisis allegedly affecting the fortunes of the peerage before and after 1600. [1972a] 
Stone had provided two sets of figures bearing directly on this subject. The first contained his 
estimates of the gross rentals of the families within the peerage in 1559, 1602 and 1641 
supplemented by estimates of their incomes from what are termed ‘casualties’ — entry fines 
for new leases, profits from manorial courts, receipts in kind and from sales of wood — along 
with calculations of profits from office and payments of debts.*’ What mattered in the context 
of my article was the peerage’s income from land, in other words, from gross rentals plus 
casualties. The second set of figures Stone offered came in the form of his estimates of the 
manorial holdings of the entire peerage in 1558, 1602 and 1641. Due to what he regarded as 
uncertainty in the data, each of these estimates was subject to a margin of error of plus or 
minus 10 per cent.*® These overall manorial calculations were supported by figures for the 
peerage’s manorial holdings within the area covered by the Victoria County History of 
England at the time he composed this work as well as by estimates of the manorial holdings 
of the 41 peerage families extant from November 1558 to December 1602 and for the 33 
peerage families extant from November 1558 until December 1641. For these 41 and 33 
families respectively, Stone explained that there was a margin of error of plus or minus 10 
per cent, 4 per cent of this deriving from sampling errors and a further margin of error of plus 


or minus 6 per cent.*’ It was on the basis of these two sets of figures for landed incomes and 


Lawrence Stone’, The English Historical Review, 81 (1966), 562-5 (pp. 563-4). 


ig Robert Ashton, “The Aristocracy in Transition’, The Economic History Review, n.s., 22 (1969), 308-22 (p. 
311); D. C. Coleman, ‘The ‘Gentry Controversy’ and the Aristocracy in Crisis’, History, 51 (1966), 165-78. Cf. 
J. P. Cooper, “Back to the Sources’, The Times Literary Supplement, 7 April 1966, pp. 285, 287-8, and his letter 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 12 May 1966, p. 407. 


*7 stone, Crisis, pp.138-144, 760-762. 
*8 Stone, Crisis, pp.152-156, 764-765. 


a Stone, Crisis, p.156. 
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manorial holdings that Stone made his claims that there was a dramatic fall in the real 
incomes and manorial holdings of the peerage between 1558/9 and 1602 and an incomplete 


recovery by 1641. 


What Stone had not done was to cite the specific sources upon which his estimates of the 
peerage’s gross rentals plus casualties and his figures for the peerage’s manorial holdings 
rested. They were obscure and are likely to remain so since his papers were destroyed at 
Princeton twenty years ago. Because of this largely unchallenged failure to explain how he 
had compiled these estimates, his argument rested upon assertions that he had done the 
necessary work properly. But this could not be taken on trust in the light of his earlier 
publications in the course of the ‘gentry controversy’. Stone was, moreover, not likely to 
respond to any criticism by producing the missing documentary and methodological 
evidence. An alternative approach was required if a critical assessment of his case was to be 


undertaken. 


The obvious way to tackle this problem was to employ his own estimates to evaluate his 
contentions. There was no better way of refuting Stone’s claims than to show that his 
statistical data was inconsistent with his argument. That is why, for the purposes of argument, 
all Stone’s working assumptions — on the validity of his manorial samples; on the margin of 
error of plus or minus 10 per cent; and on the broad accuracy of his estimates of the peerage 
families gross rentals in 1559, 1602 and 1641 — were used in my article. If it could be 
shown that different groups within the peerage held manors with divergent average annual 
values outside Stone’s margin of error, or that his estimates of the peerage’s landed income 
and manorial holdings were inconsistent with one another, then many of the central pillars of 


his thesis would fall to the ground. 


It is important to make clear here (as I did in 1972) that, in estimating the gross rentals of the 
41 families I was concerned with between 1558/59 and 1602 and the 33 families for which I 
made similar calculations in 1558/59, 1602 and 1641, I divided the total gross rental of the 
group into which Stone had placed them by the number of families in that group. The Rich 
family, for example, was one of the ten families in Stone’s Group V in 1602: the total gross 


rental of these ten families was put at £43,000. In my calculations, a figure of £4,300 — Le. 
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£43,000 divided by 10 — was, therefore, attributed to the Rich family in 1602.*° In technical, 
Statistical terms, this is called calculating the mean of this income group. Using this method 
ensured that any bunching within income groups towards the top or bottom of the range 
would be reflected in my overall estimates. That was and remains the appropriate method to 
adopt in this exercise. There were other factors, too, to be taken into account in estimating the 
landed income received by peerage families. Entry fines for leases, profits from manorial 
courts, and wood sales were enduring elements in the peerage’s income from land in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But Stone had warned that, by 1641, commercial and 
industrial profits, income from Irish estates and drained fenlands also had to be taken into 
account. For that reason, I explicitly excluded a calculation for income from casualties from 
my comparative table for 1641: if such casualties had to be included, the relevant information 
was included in a footnote in my article. There was thus no lack of clarity about the methods 
used to prepare my estimates of the gross rentals of the 41 and 33 families for which Stone 
had provided figures for their manorial holdings at the relevant dates. Nor was there any 
doubt that casualties had been excluded from my main table for 1641. (I had described the 
procedures I had adopted in making these calculations when I supplied Professor Stone with 
my figures in 1968 privately, and again in my published article.) The results of my analysis 
showed that the two key props of Stone’s central argument, his manorial calculations and his 
estimates of the peerage’s gross rentals and landed income, were incompatible with one 
another. There were large discrepancies between the average annual values of manors held by 
different groups within the peerage in 1558/1559, 1602 and 1641. (Even if Stone had doubled 
the margin of error for his estimates of the manorial holdings of the peerage as a whole and 
for the 41 and 33 families, he would only have saved his case in one of the five cases 
analysed in my tables.) This meant that large changes in the ownership of manors were no 
guide to changes in real income. His bony skeleton — and the broader arguments about the 
economic (and hence political) standing of the peerage that depended on this — had been 


reduced to statistical jelly. 


Stone, for the first time in the context of the wider debate on his book, moved significantly in 
response. He did so by misrepresenting the procedures I had followed. Stone claimed that, for 
the 41 and 33 families in my tables, I had calculated their gross rentals from the median of 


the income groups into which he had placed them. This would, had it been true, have meant 


*° See 1972a, p.126 0.6. 
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that my figures would not have reflected any bunching within such income groups. He 
followed this false assertion by arguing that I had erroneously included and mysteriously 
excluded casualties from my calculations for 1641. In order to eliminate the discrepancies he 
admitted that I had revealed between the average annual values of manors held by different 
groups of peers, he asked his readers to assume that those outside the ranks of the 41 or 33 
families were more poorly documented than those within their numbers — a procedure that 
was highly inappropriate because both were subject to an identical margin of error of plus or 
minus 10 per cent — and to agree that the average annual values of manors held by those 
outside the 41 or 33 families should be ‘approximated’ to the average annual values of those 
within the 41 or 33 families. This involved simply assuming no such discrepancies existed. 
The adjustment to the overall manorial holdings of the peerage was irrelevant to this 
assumption that no discrepancies existed. Stone then congratulated himself on his refutation 
of the criticisms I had made. To add insult to this grotesque demonstration of intellectual 
dishonesty, he secured a commitment that I should not be allowed to reply to his preposterous 
claims.*' It was an object lesson in statistical sleight of hand and the exercise of academic 
influence. Even so, further work on this issue on my part showed that his contentions on the 
matter of manorial counts and the landed incomes of the peerage, whether made in 1965 or 


1972, were untenable [1972a; BLP 1990a and 2005a]. 


This scepticism about Stone’s arguments fed into later work [BLP 1986c, 1990a, 2005a] on 
the position of the peerage as landowners in English society from 1534 to 1641.” Examining 
some of his other contentions suggested that there was nothing new, for example, in the 
phenomenon of peers who were dependent on income from offices.** Similarly, his claims 
about the demilitarization of the peerage after 1600 — another alleged reason for its political 


decline — were also shown to be defective.** Late-medieval methods of raising troops were 


*! 1 was informed that the Board of The Economic History Society, the publisher of the Economic History 
Review in which my critique of Stone appeared, had decided at Stone’s request not to allow me to reply. One of 
the Board members involved in this decision, D. C. Coleman, apologised to me for this in 1990. 


a See, for example, Barry Coward, The Stuart Age. England, 1603-1714 (Longman: London and New York. 2" 
edition, 1994), p.37 and n. 7. 


8 Helen Miller, ‘The Early Tudor Peerage’ (unpublished master’s thesis, University of London, 1950), pp. 126- 
cae 


“* John J eremy Goring, ‘The Military Obligations of the English people 1511-1558’ (unpublished doctoral 
thesis, University of London, 1955). Cf. Roger B. Manning, Swordsmen: The Martial Ethos in the Three 
Kingdoms (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 17-19. 
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already being phased out by the time of Queen Elizabeth’s accession, and the early Stuart 
peerage was much more militarily experienced than Stone had supposed. The political and 
parliamentary evidence from the 1620s onwards suggested, moreover, that the peerage’s 
influence was growing, not diminishing. On the sea of uncertainty on which Stone had set 
sail, a better compass and more advanced navigational instruments than he could provide 
were required. All the issues that Stone had appeared to have settled to the satisfaction of 
many contemporary historians from the mid-1960s had, by the early-1970s, been shown to be 


still open and unresolved. 


My main aim in 1972 had been to demonstrate that Stone’s calculations, conclusions and 
methodology were fundamentally flawed. Some of my subsequent work bears directly on 
these epistemological problems. Few early modern estate archives have survived entirely 
intact. But many families have left catalogues of deeds or auditors’ accounts and copies of 
rentals, collections of leases or lease-books. This material often contains gaps, but these can 
sometimes be filled in, given enough in the way of source material. Thus it has been possible 
to reconstruct some of the estate accounts of the Rich family in the sixteenth century, and — 
to a much more considerable extent — those for the 2" Earl of Warwick between 1619 and 
1658.” This work, which has been touched upon in my comments on Stone’s statistics [BLP 
1986c and 2005a] and in my essays upon Warwick’s role in Essex in the 1620s and again in 
1642-3 [1972a, 2010], has revealed important changes in leasing policies, a high degree of 
continuity amongst the earl’s tenantry (with implications for the degree of support he could 
rely upon and mobilise within his own county), and has offered new insights into the balance 
of economic advantage between landlords and tenants in the mid-seventeenth century. It has 
also illuminated some previously unappreciated problems relating to the accounting methods 
used on such estates — for example, in highlighting the differences between real and nominal 
arrears. These discoveries and insights have considerable implications for the analysis of 


aristocratic estates and the study of networks of landowners and tenants more generally. 


This reassessment of the role of the peerage, and its potential for exerting effective influence 
in Parliament and beyond, was to have major significance for the understanding of politics 


during the 1620s and beyond — implications which I explored in detail in a series of related 


* On his rentals drawn from Alnwick, the Cambridgeshire Record Office (Huntingdon), and the Bodleian 
Library in Oxford, see Essex Record Office, T/A 708/1. 
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essays beginning with my Alexander Prize Essay published in 1972 [1972b] which helped to 
foster the far-reaching re-writing of the history of the nobility in the reign of Charles I 


undertaken by John Adamson and Richard Cust. 


2. Parliament in the 1620s: the Double Crisis, Part 1 





In order to give a proper account of the emphases and points of polemical engagement 
contained in the aspects of this doctoral submission, it is necessary first to give a short 
account of the historiographical environment from which these works first arose. The 
dominant figure in the study of the early Stuart Parliaments in the mid-twentieth century was 
the American historian, Wallace Notestein. He was an avowed defender and supporter of the 
scholarly achievements and interpretative conclusions of the great late-Victorian historian, S. 
R. Gardiner.” Like Gardiner, he was an advocate of a broadly Whig interpretation of the 
period and a gifted editor of the sources covering the proceedings of the House of Commons 
under Kings James VI and I and Charles I.*’ Unlike Gardiner, his published works were 


relatively few in number and often separated by many years. 


Notestein’s most famous work was his British Academy lecture, The Winning of the Initiative 
by the House of Commons, originally delivered and published in 1924.** In this long essay, 
which began with a survey of Tudor practices and procedures in the passage of legislation, 
Notestein argued that, after the accession of King James in 1603, control of the business of 
the House of Commons passed gradually from the hands of the sovereign’s Privy Councillors 
into those of men without any official connection to the government and with no shared ties 
save those of the feelings and opinions of English country gentlemen. By the 1620s, a new 
leadership had come into being, one able to control the policy and procedures of the House of 


Commons and to bring forward most legislative measures for the House’s consideration. The 
= Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1916 in Two Volumes (Washington: no 
publisher, 1916) I, pp. 391-9. 


*” Albert Beebe White and Wallace Notestein, Source Problems in English History (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1918), pp. 171-6, 181-5. 


48 Wallace Notestein, The Winning of the Initiative by the House of Commons (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1962). 
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development of the Committee of the Whole House, which deprived the Speaker of his power 
to determine the business of the Commons, in 1607, and of other Committees of the Whole 
House, as well as of specialised Select Committees facilitated this process. A failure on the 
part of King James to give sufficient attention to elections and to keep enough men of 
sufficient ability as Privy Councillors in the lower House diminished the capacity of the 
crown to retain influence there. The old nobility in the House of Lords was alienated enough 
to move towards co-operation with ‘the Opposition’ in the Commons whilst newer creations 
lacked electoral influence in the boroughs and counties. A better-educated group of M.P.s of 
higher status, supported by an influx of common lawyers and by the researches of 
antiquarians, a House whose leaders — men like Sir Edward Coke, John Glanville, George 
Hakewill, Sir Robert Phelips, John Selden, John Pym and Sir Edwin Sandys — had a secure 
majority and considerable public opinion in the country behind them, was able to catch the 
reins of policy and to initiate laws. No one could then tell where this process would end. But, 
with the benefit of hindsight, Notestein did: the terminus was the Bill of Rights of 1689, ‘the 
point at which the legislative supremacy of Parliament was established’. Once the House of 
Commons had gained control of its own procedures, more advanced positions came within its 
range. The early Stuart Parliaments had created ‘in politics a new kind of Commons that was 


by and by to make inevitable a new constitution’ .” 


Admittedly, that was not Notestein’s last word on the subject. In 1954, he published a rather 
different account of ‘the Opposition’ in Elizabethan Parliaments. stressing its continuity from 
1566 onwards and the influence that experience in local government had on the legislative 
remedies favoured by early Stuart M.P.s. He stated that most of the work of the Commons 
was done by sixty or eighty men, twenty or so of whom were its leaders and four or five of 
whom were its bellwethers.°’ The attention of the House might change from Parliament to 
Parliament or from session to session. The quarrels, for example, between the king and the 
Commons over the issue of impositions in 1610 and 1614 were not replicated in 1621 or 1624 
although the matter was not forgotten. The battle over free speech was longer; but, even 
though members were sometimes punished after sessions or Parliaments had ended, inside 


the House speech was becoming freer and franker. Similarly, on taxation without the consent 


 Tbid., p. 53. 


>? Wallace Notestein, The English People on the Eve of Colonization 1603-1630 (London: Hamish Hamilton, 
1954), pp. 185-201. 
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of Parliament, the king seemed to have the best of it but this appearance was only that, an 
appearance. Notestein recognised too that the lower House could frame legislation but not 
necessarily secure its appearance on the Statute book.°! On the House of Lords, he changed 
his position by arguing that it became less important in public estimation as the House of 
Commons gained power and prestige: opposition to the crown in the upper chamber became 
less important as new peers were created.”” But he remained convinced that the efforts of the 
leaders of the Commons to hold the ministers of the Stuart kings to account, to win freedom 
of speech for themselves, to bargain with the crown over supplies in return for the redress of 
grievances and to protect the rights of subjects against royal encroachments and exactions 
contributed fundamentally to the achievement of the supremacy of Parliament after the 


Revolution of 1688-9. 


By the time Notestein formulated this later argument, his contentions about the rise of the 
House of Commons and of its constituent gentry had been given substantial support by D. H. 
Willson’s book, The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons 1604-1629, published in 
1940.°* Willson had given chapter and verse for the loss of influence by Privy Councillors in 
the Commons, for their increasing inability to prepare acceptable business and legislation for 
the House, or to defend royal policies adequately and to secure the subsidies that James and 
Charles both sought. It was not surprising that Harold Hulme’s biography of Sir John Eliot, 
who was one of the most prominent figures in the House of Commons after 1624 and until 
1629, was composed within the parameters of this Whig tradition deriving from Gardiner and 
Notestein. As late as 1972, Theodore Rabb could write of Notestein as the master of this 
historical edifice, as the man who had provided the ‘organizing principle for a history of the 
House of Commons under James I and Charles I’: no new studies of particular sessions of the 
Commons could be expected for a generation. All that remained was to integrate 
parliamentary and political history of the kind written by Gardiner and Notestein with the 


economic and social insights of Lawrence Stone.”* 


>! Thid., pp. 190, 198. 


me Ibid., p. 201. Cf. Notestein, /nitiative, p.26 for his earlier view of the peers moving towards co-operation with 
the House of Commons. 


Dc Willson, The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons 1604-1629 (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1940). 


* Theodore K. Rabb, “Parliament and Society in Early Stuart England: The Legacy of Wallace Notestein’, in 
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This account of the historiography of early Stuart Parliaments at the time when I commenced 
research is not, however, entirely complete. Notestein’s analysis differed fundamentally from 
that published by S. R. Gardiner’s severest critic, R. G. Usher, in the same year that Notestein 
gave his British Academy lecture — 1924.°° Usher and Notestein had quarrelled openly over 
Gardiner’s legacy in the preceding decade. Notestein, moreover, was unlikely to have been 
pleased to hear Usher’s proposals for arranging the publication of the sources for 
parliamentary debates in the early Stuart period when they were set out in 1915. He never 
referred to Usher’s work again, and his friend, J. E. Neale, made only one slighting comment 
upon it’? even though Usher supervised several dozen theses on Tudor and Stuart Parliaments 
[BLP 2007a]. In fact, Notestein and Usher shared a keen interest in the development of 
procedure in the House of Commons in the late Tudor and early Stuart periods, but their 
verdicts differed sharply. Usher argued that, after the record of Sir Edward Coke as Speaker 
in 1592, when he exercised a rigid control over the lower House’s conduct of its business, 
Queen Elizabeth and her Privy Councillors chose in 1597 to reduce the role of the Speaker to 
that of a mere presiding officer. It was King James who, from 1604, diminished the role of 
Privy Councillors in the Commons. By 1621, a body of leaders — who were not prominent 
contributors to debates on the floor of the House — had control of its business and 
committees. The key changes had thus taken place between 1597 and 1604. There was, Usher 
argued, no evidence of ‘the existence of anything deserving the name of an opposition, 
formally organized and definitely conscious of itself’ nor, indeed, of a party of supporters of 
the king.” ’ The nation, as he had observed in his criticisms of Gardiner’s works, was not yet 
politically conscious in the modern sense and most M.P.s’ relationships with their 
constituencies were feudal and medieval: the House was ahead of its electors and striving to 
drag them along. It was the collapse of the feudal system of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries along with active dissent from the measures proposed by James and Charles that lay 
behind the quarrels of the first decades of the seventeenth century. In this perspective, there 


was no conspiracy or plot against the crown any more than there was a struggle to defend the 
The American Historical Review, 77 (1972), 709-12, 714. 


2 Roland G. Usher, The Institutional History of the House of Commons 1547-1641 (Washington University 
Studies, XI, no.2., April 1924). 


*e See J. E. Neale’s review of The Rise of the Revolutionary Party in the English House of Commons by 
Williams M.Mitchell, The English Historical Review, 74 (1959), 528. 


a Usher, op.cit., pp. 227, 236. 
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liberties of the subject against royal tyranny. Sadly, Notestein and his allies chose to ignore 
these objections to a Whig interpretation and Usher’s writings — which anticipate many 
aspects of the Revisionist critique of Gardiner and the ‘Whig interpretation’ by nearly half a 


century — were largely overlooked by later scholars.” 


But Usher’s scepticism was articulated elsewhere. J. N. Ball completed a Cambridge Ph.D. 
thesis in 1953 on Sir John Eliot’s parliamentary career between 1624 and 1629. It was 
composed outside the Whig tradition and demonstrated convincingly for the first time the 
existence of distinct groups based on patronage or region within the House of Commons and 
threw important new light on the connections between the politics and proceedings of the two 
houses of Parliament.” Most important of all, J. H. Hexter had outlined an entirely novel 
approach to the parliamentary politics of the period in 1961. Hexter explicitly denied that the 
House of Commons had attempted to win control or direction over the government or 
sovereign authority over the king. Its members did not act or talk like would-be rulers of the 
realm and went through elaborate manoeuvres to avoid discussing issues of present power by 
making arguments based on ancient and traditional rights. They were attempting, in fact, to 
define the conditions and terms under which the supreme authority of the crown might be 
exercised. Admittedly, the gentry in the House of Commons shared the wider interest of 
Englishmen in freedom from arbitrary arrests and fiscal exactions, in the rule of law and the 
survival of the country’s representative institution. But, if M.P.s were uncertain about what 
they wanted for themselves, they knew very well what they did not want for their kings in the 
way of power. Older claims about a struggle for sovereignty and about a struggle between the 
government and an opposition had, by then, ceased to be plausible. The key points of what 
was later to be described as ‘Revisionism’ had clearly been made by 1961 [BLP 2008).°° 


Hexter’s perspective and insights also profoundly influenced my own work. 


8 For one example of Usher’s work being noticed, see R. W. K. Hinton’s review of ‘The Rise of the 
Revolutionary Party in the English House of Commons 1603-1629 by Williams M. Mitchell’ and of ‘The Addled 
Parliament of 1614 by Thomas L. Moir’, in The Historical Journal, 1 (1958), 185-6. According to Nicholas 
Tyacke, Conrad Russsell was aware of Usher’s 1924 work when they were teaching their special subject course 
at the University of London in the 1970s. 


»? John N. Ball, “The parliamentary Career of Sir John Eliot 1604-1629’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, 
University of Cambridge, 1953). Sadly, only fragments of this work ever appeared in print. 


2 J. H. Hexter, Reappraisals in History (London: Longmans, 1961), pp. 135-8. 
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I began by trying to trace the origins of the Providence Island Company’s connexion, which, 
since the work of A. P. Newton, has often been taken to be a surrogate for opposition to the 


61 ; , F 
This research drew on a combination of sources — 


Caroline regime in the 1630s. 
correspondence and memoirs, estate papers, and records of debates in the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons — to trace the emergence during the 1620s of a bicameral group of 
peers and Commons-men concerned to protect the liberties of the subject against the threat of 
fiscal and prerogative encroachments by the crown and to defend the Calvinist credentials of 
the Church of England against the rise of “Arminian’ prelacy. This group, which included the 
2™ Rarl of Warwick, Viscount Saye and Sele, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and John Pym, championed 
the so-called “‘blue-water’ strategy for military engagement against the perceived enemies of 
England and Protestantism. This entailed not only aiding resistance to Habsburg power on the 
continent, preferably in alliance with the Dutch, but also a privateering campaign against 


Spanish interests in the Caribbean, which was to be conducted beyond royal or conciliar 


control [1972b]. 


Although this aggressively Protestant agenda had wide appeal within the nation at large, it 
was actually being set by men linked by shared political and religious convictions in both 
Houses of Parliament. Unlike those acting in conjunction with the 3" Earl of Pembroke in 
1625-6,” the Warwick-Saye-Pym group had influence beyond Westminster, and the grouping 
was to have an after-life stretching well beyond 1629. Pembroke’s concerns focused 
principally on the court, on issues arising from foreign policy, and the incompetence of the 
royal favourite, the Duke of Buckingham. When Buckingham evaded impeachment, 
Pembroke, who kept his place at court, was content to accept a truce. For Warwick, Saye and 
Sele and their allies, however, more fundamental issues — the fate of the Protestant religion 
in Europe, and defence of English liberties, and the roles they believed they were entitled to 
play in local and national politics — were at stake. At local level, they were certainly 


prepared to resist royal exactions and to help godly clergymen to escape proscription and 


Ae: Newton, The Colonising Activities of the English Puritans. The Last Phase of the Elizabethan Struggle 
with Spain (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1914). 


Z For Pembroke, see Brian O’Farrell, Shakespeare’s Patron. William Herbert, Third Earl of Pembroke 1580- 
1630. Politics, Patronage and Power ( London and New York: Continuum, 2011), pp. 158-71, 177-80. 
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punishment for their opposition to Arminianism.® This was much further than Pembroke and 


his circle were prepared to go. 


The discovery of this major parliamentary grouping and the identification of its members 
[1972b] had much wider implications for our understanding of political affairs in the early 
Stuart Parliaments. Hitherto, the activities of the respective Houses of Parliament had tended 
to be considered in isolation from one another, with most attention being given to the House 
of Commons. The revelation that the Earl of Warwick and his allies effectively concerted 
their activities across the two Houses, and indeed in the localities, not only challenged post- 
Stone assumptions about the relative unimportance of the House of Lords, but also cut across 
later “Revisionist’ claims in the 1970s for the absence of profound ideological divisions — 
that is, disagreements concerning the fundamental organising principles of state and church 


— in pre-Civil War England. 


The development of this argument prompted a more ambitious analysis of divisions amongst 
the leaders in the House of Commons in 1629 over the redress of religious grievances and the 
collection of Tonnage and Poundage [1978]. This essay required a different, more rigorous 
approach to the sources involving the construction of a day-by-day calendar of proceedings in 
the House, drawn from the Commons’ Journal and from the debates recorded in other sources 
and edited by Notestein and F. H. Relf.™ The order of business and the sequence of speeches 
as well as the editorial work of their authors and the identification of omissions in their 
records thus became central to my work. (It was a procedure subsequently used for my later 
essays on proceedings in the Parliaments of 1621 and 1625. [1997 and 1989]) It is a radically 
different approach to that of relying on one major source supplemented by selections from 
other diaries and documents, one that is unquestionably more time-consuming, but not 


vulnerable to the temptations — to which much of the earlier writing on the House of 


ee See, e.g., Tom Webster, Godly Clergy in Early Stuart England. The Caroline Puritan Movement c.1620- 1643 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), pp. 153-154. The man who stood bond for Thomas Hooker 
was John Nashe, one of Warwick’s tenants in Great Waltham, Essex, hence the utility of identifying the Earl’s 
tenants. 


© Commons Debates for 1629, ed. Wallace Notestein and Frances Helen Relf (Minneapolis: Research 
Publications of the University of Minnesota, 1921). 
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Commons had often succumbed — of adopting the views of a single M.P. in part or as a 


whole.® 


Until the publication of my work on parliamentary history [especially 1978, 1989, and 1997], 
it had often been assumed that the proceedings in the last parliamentary session of the 1620s 
and their dramatic denouement in March 1629 — when summary resolutions, passed by the 
lower House (denouncing innovations in religion, and the collection of Tonnage and 
Poundage, and treating those abetting or advising such actions as capital enemies of the 
kingdom), precipitated Parliament’s dissolution — reflected no more than temporary and 
intemperate opposition to Charles I; and that, in the absence of a significant body of 


correspondence, the dynamics of internal Commons’ politics were beyond re-construction. 


Such assumptions were overly pessimistic. In fact, as my essay on “The Divided Leadership 
of the House of Commons in 1629’ [1978] revealed it was feasible to recover in great detail 
the processes which preceded, and ultimately caused, the dramatic failure of that 
parliamentary session. As I argue in this essay, it was possible to demonstrate how the 
bargaining strategy of Sir Nathaniel Rich and John Pym, which offered the grant of Tonnage 
and Poundage by the Commons in return for what amounted to a ban on Arminian teachings 
and practices in the church, overlapped with an even more ambitious strategy pursued by Sir 
John Eliot and John Selden, who sought nothing less than the proscription and punishment of 
the king’s advisers on matters of politics and religion. (The essay proved influential, and the 
concept of a Caroline ‘political court’ under attack passed into wider historiographical 
currency — most notably through Thomas Cogswell’s book The Blessed Revolution.) 
Ultimately, neither of these gambits proved successful, for their proponents had not 
appreciated was that the king was no longer willing — indeed, if he had ever been willing — 


to tolerate such an assault on his inner circle of advisers. Parliamentary defiance of his 


© Conrad Russell, Parliaments and English Politics 1621-1629 (Oxford: Clarendon Press. Oxford 1979), pp. 
XVii-xxi for some cautionary remarks. Russell, ibid., p.xix relied on the notes attributed to John Pym as the 
principal sources for his accounts of proceedings in the House of Commons in 1621, 1624 and 1625. But this 
procedure was liable to lead him into error: when, for example, he used Pym’s report of John Wilde’s speech on 
27 November, 1621 which, superficially, suggested that the Commons stopped Wilde’s anti-Spanish remarks 
because they were disliked by members, he failed to compare this report with that in the House’s Journal for that 
day which indicated that Wilde was stopped because the House was not yet full enough for the debate to begin. 


ee Thomas Cogswell, The Blessed Revolution. English politics and the coming of war, 1621-1624 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989), pp. 319-20. 
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prerogative power, as spearheaded by Warwick and his allies, prompted Charles to abandon 
traditional forms of political compromise in favour of ‘new counsels’ and the establishment 


of the Personal Rule that followed the precipitate dissolution of the 1628-9 Parliament. 


The rising tide of ‘Revisionism’ from the mid-1970s onwards clearly affected my subsequent 
work in the area of parliamentary history. Conrad Russell, the principal figure in this process, 
in particular, emphasized the weaknesses of early Stuart parliaments, which he characterised 
more as ‘events’ than as assemblies in an institutional sense. He denied that the House of 
Commons had wide-ranging constitutional aims or that M.P.s made any systematic attempts 
to ensure that supply was conditional on the redress of the subject’s grievances. And because 
(as he contended) there were no clear court or government policies in the 1620s; because, 
indeed, of the breadth of the court’s political and religious patronage, it was ideologically and 
institutionally impossible for there to have been a ‘court’ versus ‘country’, or ‘government’ 
versus ‘opposition’, struggle. It was merely the fiscal ignorance and resolute localism of 
M.P.s that made them reluctant to relieve the crown’s financial difficulties or to fund the 
king’s European wars adequately. Parliament was thus neither powerful nor the vehicle for a 
formed and purposeful ‘opposition’. On the contrary, by 1629 it was under threat of 


; , 7 
extinction . 


To those in university history departments only marginally engaged with the parliamentary 
politics of the period, and to undergraduates, schoolmasters and sixth form students, this 
approach seemed novel and shocking. Naturally enough, it provoked a furious reaction from 
those wedded to a more conservative and traditional historiography. Longer-term 
explanations, particularly those focused on major economic and social changes, gave way to 
short-term contingent interpretations in which the unpredictable course of events took first 
place. This rebellion against the long-established Whig-Marxist synthesis inspired renewed 
interest in political and religious history. It also opened up new challenges to explain why 
England and the other Stuart realms experienced sharp internal conflicts and interconnected 
wars later in Charles I’s reign. This was an attractive combination to offer to younger 


scholars aiming to develop a new agenda for research. 


a Russell, Parliaments 1621-1629, passim, and Conrad Russell, Unrevolutionary England, 1603-1642 (London 
and Ronceverte: The Hambledon Press, 1990), pp. xiii-xix, 31-88. 
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But the novelty of these ideas was, in many respects, illusory. Russell’s account of the state 
of parliamentary historiography in the mid-1970s was itself erroneous. The Whig 
interpretation, based on a struggle between government and opposition was already 
moribund, indeed, almost certainly dead by the time his claims appeared, even though a 
Coroner’s inquest had yet to be held. The earliest and most important of the proponents of an 
alternative Court-Country hypothesis, Hugh Trevor-Roper, had warned explicitly against 
assuming these analytical tools were fixed entities®® — a reservation shared by J. P. Cooper” 
although not by Perez Zagorin.’” Other historians had also anticipated later ‘revisionist’ 
claims over M.P.s’ attitudes to impositions and parliamentary supply, as well as to Whig 
teleology. The subject had already moved a long way forward before the arguments of 


Gardiner, Notestein and their followers were assaulted by Russell, Sharpe and others.”! 


My subsequent work on the 1620s Parliaments offered an alternative analysis, in which it is 
argued that the two Houses were self-conscious institutions with distinct archives, evolving 
procedures, and an important degree of continuity in their memberships. They were perfectly 
prepared to defend their privileges vigorously: in the case of the Commons, over freedom of 
speech in February 1621 [BLP 1985a], and over the imprisonment of Sir Edwin Sandys later 
in that year [1997]; and in that of the Lords, over the Arundel and Bristol cases in 1626 [BLP 
1986]. The Commons was, moreover, willing to bargain over supply — for example, in the 
negotiations over the Great Contract in 1610, over impositions, and over Tonnage and 
Poundage in 1629. It was even ready, on occasion, to delay consideration of supply in the 
hope of eliciting concessions or to offer interim supply towards a war — as in November 
1621 [BLP 2012] — provided Bills were also passed by way of a guid pro quo. In other 
words, national political issues were often more important in inhibiting parliamentary supply 
than were ‘structural’ problems such as localism [1989]. Until 1640, moreover, the crown had 


. Hugh Trevor-Roper, Religion, the Reformation and Social Change, p. 74. His point about ‘revolutionary 
situations’ not necessarily leading to revolutions is an important one. 


eS J. P. Cooper, ed., The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume IV. The Decline of Spain and the Thirty 
Years’ war 1609- 1648/59 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), p. 541; J. P. Cooper, Land, Men and 
Beliefs. Studies in Early Modern History, ed. G. E. Aylmer and J. S. Morrill (London: The Hambledon Press, 
1983), pp.143-6. Cf. Menna Prestwich, Cranfield. Politics and Profit under the Early Stuarts. The Career of 
Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1966), p. xvi. 


a Perez Zagorin, The Court and the Country. The Beginning of the English Revolution (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1969), pp. 33-9. 


™ See pp.26-27 above. Cf. Russell, Unrevolutionary England, 1603-1642, p.38 and n.23 for a citation of John 
Ball’s thesis that seriously understated its force and originality. 
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other potential sources of revenue in the sale of lands and titles, in the exploitation of its 
feudal and prerogative rights, and in levies on imports and exports in default of parliamentary 
supply. Monarchs thus had room to manoeuvre around their parliamentary opponents. James 
and Charles expected supply on their terms, and were ultimately willing to forego it if it was 


not forthcoming [BLP 1986]. 


The differences between Russell’s approach to the parliamentary politics of the 1620s and my 
own can be seen most clearly in our respective discussions of proceedings in the House of 
Commons in 1625 [1989]. Russell argued that the problems Charles I encountered in the first 
Parliament of his reign could be explained by the circumstances in which it met. Overtures to 
France for an alliance against Habsburg Spain and for a bride for Charles necessarily entailed 
concessions to Louis XIII over the treatment of English Catholics, concessions which Charles 
had previously promised not to make. Alarm over the relaxation of the recusancy laws at 
French insistence were compounded by fears over the promotion of Arminian clerics and the 
spread of Arminian doctrines within the Church of England. Members of the House of 
Commons were deeply apprehensive about the spread of the plague during their successive 
meetings in London and at Oxford. They found themselves divided too in their loyalties to 
the king and to their counties. The one necessary ingredient for an explosive Parliament, an 
openly divided court, was, according to Russell, missing: the Duke of Buckingham, he 
contended, was probably more dominant at court between the spring and autumn of 1625 
than at any time before or after. Potential critics of the duke — men like the Earls of Arundel 
and Pembroke — were too thankful at finding themselves still in favour to be willing to risk 
their positions by any premature attack on the favourite. In any case, the duke’s continuing 


support for war kept its advocates amongst his remaining allies at this stage.” 


My essay took issue with these claims, particularly the contention that court divisions were in 
abeyance in the early months of Charles’s reign [1989]. There was direct evidence in the case 
of the Earl of Arundel of hostility towards the duke at the first Privy Council meeting of the 
new reign and of reservations on the part of the Earl of Pembroke about Buckingham’s 
willingness to make concessions to the French shortly thereafter. The Lord Keeper, Bishop 
Williams, was clearly living on the political equivalent of borrowed time already as far as the 
king and duke were concerned. Once proceedings belatedly got under way in the House of 


Commons in June 1625, a willingness to obstruct the king’s wishes over supply and to 


® Russell, Parliaments 1621-1629, pp. 204-59. 
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elaborate religious grievances became evident. Only two subsidies and a limited offer of 
Tonnage and Poundage for a single year were forthcoming: an attempt sponsored by 
Buckingham to secure an enlarged grant exposed conciliar divisions and failed miserably. 
The adjournment of the two Houses to Oxford proved no more successful: the Privy Council 
was divided on how far to go in pressing for supply and, even when the king himself did so, 
the reaction of members of the House of Commons was unenthusiastic at best, highly hostile 
at worst. The intermediaries to whom Buckingham turned, including Warwick’s man-of- 
affairs, Sir Nathaniel Rich, and his relative by marriage, Sir Henry Mildmay, on 6 August 
were undone by the duke’s ill-judged decision to make a new demand for supply two days 
later. Arundel and Pembroke along with other Privy Councillors were clearly opposed to the 
subsequent decision to dissolve the Parliament. Differences within the Privy Council were 
one of the main reasons for the Parliament’s outcome. The king was already coming to the 
view that there was a conspiracy amongst the critics of his regime to undermine the 
foundations of his monarchy and was willing to consider ‘new counsels’ to uphold his 
authority. Within a year, there was to be a far more determined attack on Buckingham in the 
Parliament of 1626 from a combination of his former allies and critics, including Arundel, 
Pembroke and Warwick and their Commons’ associates, leading to a loss of royal control 
over proceedings not just in the lower House but also, in part, in the House of Lords.’* Far 
from court politics having been suspended in 1625, they were actively operating and had far- 


reaching consequences in the following year. 


The course of this growing estrangement between Buckingham and his court critics has been 
traced in a number of studies.’ Hostile members of the House of Commons were helped, 
often covertly, by peers and Privy Councillors in formulating charges against the duke in the 
spring of 1626.” This happened despite the strenuous efforts of Charles and Buckingham to 
halt the attack on the duke. Yet Russell and other ‘Revisionists’ were at pains to minimize the 


degree to which this split between the duke and his critics was related to ideas about the 


® John Talbot Price, “The House of Lords 1625-1629’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Nottingham, 
1975), pp. 47-230. Cf. Jessie L. Stoddart, ‘Constitutional Crisis and the House of Lords’ (unpublished doctoral 
thesis, University of California, Berkeley, 1966), pp. 270-319. 


™ See Lockyer, Buckingham, pp.276-277, 304-306. J.L.Stoddart thesis, pp.286-287. Cf. Brian O’ Farrell, 
Shakespeare’s Patron, pp.159-168. 


® JN. Ball thesis, pp. 164-5, 170-7. Cf. Brian O’ Farrell, Shakespeare’s Patron, \oc.cit. John Richard Briley, 
‘A Biography of William Herbert, Third Earl of Pembroke, 1580-1630’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Birmingham, 1961), pp.782-812. 
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proper direction of royal government. According to Russell, Buckingham’s defenders 
preferred his ‘reformation’ to impeachment proceedings on 2 May 1626. If Buckingham had 
been willing to give up his patronage of Catholic recusants and of Arminianism, if he had 
surrendered his post as Lord Admiral to the Earl of Warwick and made other changes 
amongst the holders of office — so the argument ran — then there was no ideological reason 
why a deal between Pembroke and John Pym on one side and the king and the duke on the 


other might not have been done.’° 


This ingenious hypothesis was supported by an appeal to the proposals — made in the 
expectation of the duke’s immediate or eventual support — for a West India Company to 
bear the main burden of a naval war against Spanish interests presented to the House of 
Commons in mid-April 1626. Much more recently, Thomas Cogswell has elaborated on this 
argument claiming to have found supporting evidence for this potential negotiated settlement 
in a document preserved in the Huntington Library setting out a scheme formulated by Sir 
Dudley Digges, one of Archbishop Abbot’s allies, and Sir Nathaniel Rich for a private 
company to raise the funds necessary to pursue a naval strategy designed to end English 
anxieties over attacks on shipping in home waters and to gain the prospective rewards of 
large-scale privateering and raids in the Spanish Caribbean. It might, if adopted, have 
provided a soft political landing for Buckingham and his allies. Of course, in the event it did 
not; but the possibility — it was argued — had at least existed, and, for however short a time 
the possibility was current, it nevertheless demonstrated that there was nothing unbridgeable 


about the gulf between Buckingham and his parliamentary opponents. ”’ 


Both Russell and Cogswell cited my work on this subject [1972b], along with that of others, 
in support of their contentions. Both, it is noticeable, move backwards and forwards in their 
analyses in ways that render a chronological understanding difficult to achieve. Both, 
however, err in their interpretations of these West Indian and anti-Spanish initiatives. Of 
course, it is perfectly true that ideas about the formation of a West India Company were 
discussed inside and outside the House of Commons in the 1620s: Sir Nathaniel Rich had 


drawn up just such a scheme in 1624. But when Digges raised the matter in the Commons on 


He Russell, Parliaments 1621-1629, pp. 293-303. 


™ Thomas Cogswell, ““The Warre of the Commons for the honour of King Charles’: the parliament men and the 
reformation of the lord admiral in 1626’, Historical Research, 84 (2011), 619-35. The document in question is 
Huntington Library (San Marino), Ellesmere MS 7004, which I examined in January, 1997. 
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14 March 1626 and a Select Committee was appointed to consider it, Sir Nathaniel Rich was 
conspicuously not amongst its members.’* My account of the subsequent debate on the 
subject, on 14 April, made it clear that two quite different schemes were discussed on that 
day, with one of these — the more radical — being eventually embodied in a draft Bill from 
Rich [1972b]. Rich’s notes on his speech on that day survive and make it absolutely clear that 
he had not consulted Digges on the Bill which he had then offered to the House.” Digges 
evidently did not know beforehand that Rich’s scheme precluded any payments of the tenths 
of prizes traditionally due to the Lord Admiral — a move that was aimed directly against 
Buckingham, as incumbent of that office.*” This snub to Buckingham reflects a hardening in 
Rich’s attitudes (and those of his backers) towards the duke. In 1624, Rich had been 
prepared to envisage Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham sitting on the ruling 
Council of a prospective West India Company:*' in 1626, there was no such prospect in his 
mind. There was thus no Digges-Rich plan: on the contrary, Rich’s scheme had no place for 
either the king or his favourite and was, by implication, designed to exclude them from 
participation in the company’s affairs. After 14 April 1626, it left no further trace in the 
parliamentary records — the victim of its own radicalism and of the implacable nature of its 
hostility to the duke. So the idea that the Commons was united in its willingness to do 
business with Buckingham, and to envisage a future in which he was still the prime mover of 
naval and military affairs, was demonstrated to be illusory. Buckingham, in any case, as the 
Venetian Ambassador later explained, was unwilling to contemplate a scheme that threatened 
his perquisites as Lord Admiral.®” There are, moreover, no grounds for considering that 
Warwick was being proposed in 1626 as a prospective Lord Admiral in succession to 


Buckingham: it was only after his failed expedition to the Azores to intercept the Spanish 


’8 William B. Bidwell and Maija Jansson, ed., Proceedings in Parliament 1626, 4 vols (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 1991), I, pp. 279-80. 


a Cambridgeshire Record Office (Huntingdon), dd M32/9/6. 
Y Proceedings in Parliament 1626, II, p. 441. 


ae photostatic copy of the document of 1624 formerly amongst the Duke of Manchester’s papers in the Public 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, London until 1969 as PRO 30/15/426 can be found in The Library of 
Congress, William Drogo Montagu, Duke of Manchester Papers 1616-1647. I possess a xerox copy of this 
photostat. 


% See Calendar of State Papers, Venetian 1628-1629, pp.511-524. 
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plate fleet that the first speculative remarks about his qualifications for this post can be 
found.’ The disputes between the duke and his supporters on the one hand and his critics on 
the other were, in any case, more than personal ones and involved profound differences about 
the proper direction of royal government whatever the claims of Russell and his fellow 


‘Revisionists’. 


As my work has argued, there were also other reasons for thinking that this presumed 
‘unanimity’ in the Commons (and Parliament more generally) in 1626 — the empirical 
observation that in turn supported the Revisionist claim that Parliament was innocent of 
ideological division — was profoundly mistaken. Of the discussions suggested by Russell 
and Cogswell between Buckingham and his allies on the one side and his court and 
Commons’ critics on the other about Arminianism and recusancy, offices and strategy, there 
is no trace in the documents. Buckingham was unwell between 14 and 23 April 1626, but, in 
both Houses, his enemies were engaged in pursuing their attack: in the Lords, Saye and Sele 
and a majority of the peers were demanding the release of the Earl of Arundel — 
Buckingham’s béte noire — from the Tower, and were reading a petition from Buckingham’s 
foe, the Earl of Bristol, over his own treatment; in the Commons, formal charges against the 
duke were in hand from 20 April and, four days later, it was resolved that Buckingham was 
guilty of the evils from which the kingdom was suffering. Digges himself — allegedly the 
bridge-builder between the duke and the Commons — was directly involved in this process. 
The lower House then went further still by agreeing to investigate claims that Buckingham 
was responsible for administering noxious, perhaps poisonous, medicines to King James in 
his last illness. This, of course, would have been an act of treason. The kind of plaster 
apparently administered to James on Buckingham’s recommendation had previously been 
used by Warwick’s own physician, Dr John Remington of Dunmow, to treat Warwick 
himself and the Duke of Buckingham successfully — which suggests that Warwick, like his 
ally, the Puritan divine, John Preston, may have been close at hand during the dying 
monarch’s last days. The fact, however, that such testimony about the king’s final illness was 
forthcoming illustrates the gulf that had developed between Warwick and Buckingham in 


little more than eight months. 


83 Ww. Dunn Macray, ed., Letters Relating to the Family of Beaumont of Whitley, Yorkshire from the fifteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries (London: Nichols and Son, 1884), p. 61. 
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Of course, one reason why the claims for bridge-building in 1626 between the Commons (led 
by Digges) and the duke are implausible is because, even if the Commons had begun to 
construct their half of the span, Buckingham lacked the means to build anything from the 
other side. The duke was hardly free to negotiate over the promotion of Arminian clergy and 
doctrines or over the toleration being allowed in practice to Catholics: these were all matters 
upon which Charles had decided. Nor is it true to say that Buckingham still had control over 
the House of Lords — one of the assumptions upon which the claim that Buckingham had the 
means to bridge-building of his own depended. In fact, royal obduracy over the incarceration 
of the Earl of Arundel and interference with the damaging charges brought by the Earl of 
Bristol against Buckingham produced what was tantamount to a noble go-slow in its 
proceedings.** Those about whom there was speculation of engaging in a deal to save 
Buckingham in April or early in May 1626 were in fact his overt enemies at this time. It was 
only when Parliament was dissolved in mid-June 1626 — probably to prevent Buckingham’s 
conviction by the House of Lords in the impeachment proceedings brought by the Commons 
— that Pembroke appreciated that he could not unseat Buckingham in the king’s favour; and 
it was only at this point that he was prepared for a truce in hostilities within the arena of court 
politics. But Pembroke was the exception. The duke’s more ideological enemies chose a 


different course. 


These researches [1972b, 1978] — offered as part of this doctoral submission — have 
pointed to other lacunae in our understanding of early Stuart politics. The politics of the early 
Caroline court remain to be explored in detail.*” Yet they are actually vital for understanding 
the parliamentary politics of the period, especially because court politics were intertwined 
with the fortunes of Parliament on a longer-term basis. My own research has made it clear 
that Jacobean and early Stuart Parliaments, moreover, were more than just events but key 
episodes in a wider political narrative. It was because the composition of the king’s inner 


circle of advisers had narrowed so sharply in the early months of Charles’s reign, and because 


** TL. Price thesis, pp. 97-101; J. L. Stoddart thesis, pp. 303-4. 


®° For some existing work on this vital topic, see Neil Cuddy, “Reinventing a Monarchy: the Changing Structure 
and Political function of the Stuart Court, 1603-1688’, in The Stuart Courts, ed. Eveline Cruickshanks (Stroud: 
Sutton Publishing, 2000), pp.59-85. Cf. John Adamson, ‘Chivalry and Political Culture on Caroline England’, in 
Kevin Sharpe and Peter Lake, ed., Culture and Politics in Early Stuart England (Basingstoke: Macmillan, 
1994), pp.161-197; Richard C.McCoy, “Old English Honour in an Evil Time: The Aristocratic Principle in the 
1620s’, in R.M.Smuts, ed., The Stuart Court and Europe: Essays in Politics and Political Culture (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1996), pp.133-135: Richard Cust, Charles I and the Aristocracy, 1625-1642 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), pp.67-87. Michelle Anne Dobie, ‘The ‘queen’s party’: 
Henrietta Maria’s Court Circle, 1625-1642’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Cambridge, 2009). 
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the objectives of this ‘political court’ seemed to threaten the subject’s liberties and the 
traditional Calvinist consensus in the church [1989], that ideological conflict became rooted 
in the one national institution capable of effectively challenging royal policies, namely 
Parliament. Demands for supply in and after 1626 became more formulaic, and often fell foul 
of the machinations of bicameral parliamentary groups led by the 3" Earl of Pembroke (in 
1626) and by Warwick and Saye and Sele, that aimed to use their leverage at Westminster to 
secure political and religious aims contrary to those of Charles I. By thus employing 
Parliament to resist the perceived spread of ‘popery’ and Arminianism in the church and at 
court, and the fiscal exactions of the crown and its threats to English liberties, the legitimacy 
of the Caroline regime was called into question on a national basis. The godly divine and 
associate of Warwick, John Preston, for example, began hinting in 1626 about rebellion 
against ungodly rulers;*° whilst other members of Warwick’s circle, notably the godly peer 
the 4" Earl of Lincoln, the leading ‘patriot’ Sir John Eliot, and the colonial pioneer John 
Winthrop, began contemplating different forms of government in church and state. [1996b] 
All of them were to be involved in one way or another in the establishment of Puritan 


colonies in New England beyond the reach of the king and Privy Council. 


This critique of Revisionism — and of Russell’s contentions in particular — was further 
developed in my work on the Parliament of 1628-9: the point at which the connections 
between the twin crises of the late 1620s and early 1640s are perhaps most clearly evident. 
Pace those historians who have argued that England lacked occasions for ideologically 
informed divisions, contemporaries were acutely aware of the political tensions that England 
was experiencing by the late-winter of 1628 and early spring of 1629. Charles I and his critics 
were both locked into conspiratorial explanations for their respective difficulties. The claim 
by Russell, Sharpe and other Revisionist historians that 1629 did not mark a major watershed 
in English politics is all the more puzzling given the long tradition in English historiography 
that had contended precisely the opposite. Whether incidentally or in a more considered 
fashion, many historians of the dissolution of the last Parliament of the 1620s had noticed its 


potentially far-reaching implications. G. M. Trevelyan, for example, described the M.P.s 


§© See Christopher Hill, “The Political Sermons of John Preston’ in Christopher Hill, Puritanism and 
Revolution. Studies in Interpretation of the English Revolution of the 17 Century (London: Mercury Books, 
1962), p. 253. Cf. Nicholas Tyacke, Anti-Calvinists: The Rise of English Arminianism c.1590-1640 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1990), pp.52-53 for the sermon delivered in Cambridge in 1632 by Nathaniel Barnard, 
Warwick’s former clerical client in Bermuda. 
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leaving St Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster on 2 March 1629 as ‘freemen still and already 
almost rebels’, which, to his mind, clearly implied serious disaffection from the Caroline 
regime.*’ L. J. Reeve and Austin Woolrych have both written about the wide-ranging, 
potentially revolutionary connotations of the resolutions approved by the House of Commons 
on that day for the idea of treason against the whole commonwealth.** J. H. Hexter traced the 
covert resistance that ensued amongst the veterans of the struggles of the 1620s in colonial 
and other enterprises in the following decade and their prominent appearance amongst the 
supporters of the Long Parliament in the early stages of the first Civil War in 1642-3." 
Indeed, it was the experiences of the late-1620s that led the future leaders of the Long 
Parliament, according to Hugh Trevor-Roper, to organise themselves in country houses, 
Puritan societies and trading companies for the revenge they were determined after 1640 to 
take.”’ The idea of a link between the two crises — of the late-1620s and the early-1640s — 


was certainly hinted at, if not fully developed. 


A further hint — again, one that failed to be taken up — was provided by J. H. Hexter in the 
late 1960s. In the course of reviewing Stone’s Crisis, Hexter argued that relations between 
the royal court and the more amorphous remainder of the body politic, the ‘country’, broke 
down after 1618 and had already reached ‘crisis level’ by the end of the next decade. ‘Court’ 
and ‘Country’ had ceased to speak the same language and the House of Commons had by 
then constructed a view of the court as its palpable enemy. The Puritan clergy and gentry 
were full of rage at the impotence of English policy abroad and deeply feared the inroads 
made by popery at home. Hexter thus foreshadowed a theory of successive crises, one in the 


1620s and of a second in the early-1640s, leading to civil war and revolution.”’ In a vague 


a G. M. Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts , 20" edn (London: Methuen and Co., 1949), p. 128. Russell, 
Parliaments, p.415 described the events in the House of Commons on 2 March as “a demonstration whose 
object was the potentially revolutionary one of appealing over the King’s head to the country at large.” 


ee ome Reeve, Charles I and the Road to Personal Rule (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), pp. 
91-106; Austin Woolrych, Britain in Revolution 1625-1660 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004), pp. 60-1. 


oe gL ee Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1961), pp. 77-88. 
= Hugh Trevor-Roper, Historical Essays (London: Macmillan, 1963), pp. 191-2. 


7! Hexter, Journal of British Studies, Volume 8 No.1 (November, 1968), pp. 63-4, 66-7, 69-70. 
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and reluctant form, this chronology and concept was apparently accepted by Stone himself.” 
Why this argument was never pursued is an intriguing question: perhaps, its use of the terms 
‘Court’ and ‘Country’ was already intellectually old-fashioned or it required too radical a 
reassessment of the dominant narrative articulated by Christopher Hill and Lawrence Stone at 
that time; it may have been due to the reluctance of historians specialising in the study of 
early Stuart parliaments to the date of 1629 or of the period up to 1640 to carry their 
researches beyond those dates; alternatively, the impact of Lawrence Stone’s studies of the 
peerage may have diminished the willingness of scholars to consider the importance of the 
roles of peers like Warwick or Viscount Say and Sele or the 4"" Earl of Bedford across the 
period of Charles’s rule. Whatever the reasons, Hexter’s hypothesis remained dormant until 
my own work in the 1980s. It has taken the work of John Adamson on the peerage in the 
politics of the 1640s to release a wider group of historians from these self-imposed 


inhibitions.”> 


My work on the parliaments of the 1620s is important in charting the emergence of a new and 
potent form of aristocratic constitutionalism, centred upon bicameral groups at Westminster 
with connections in the provinces, and in explaining how these political networks survived 
into the period of personal rule after 1630. It is not identical with the arguments of Hexter and 
Trevor-Roper but it traverses the period between 1629 and 1640 and beyond in ways distinct 
from their reasoning. Or, to put the point another way, my exploration of the parliamentary 
crisis of the 1620s has made a valuable contribution to the re-evaluation of political 
organisation and ideas, especially of the influence of the peerage, that has figured so 


prominently in recent studies of the 1640s. 


3. Colonial Enterprises 


There was an equally important and revealing shift in aristocratic interests in the early Stuart 
period that has also figured prominently in my work, and thus constitutes another key 


element in this doctoral submission: the godly leadership’s increasing investment, both 


”? 1 awrence Stone, “Postscript to Eight Hundred and Forty Pages’, Journal of British Studies, 8 (1968), 78-85 
(p. 80). 


”3 John Adamson, The Noble Revolt. The Overthrow of Charles I (London: Weidenfeld and Nicholson, 2007). 
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political and material, in transatlantic colonial enterprises [1996a, 1996b, 2011]. Large joint- 
stock companies had been the instrument through which the resources of the peerage, the 
gentry and of merchants, large and small, had been tapped for colonising enterprises at the 
start of the seventeenth century. The best-known of these was the Virginia Company of 
London, formally established in 1606, and its later offshoot, the Bermuda or Somers Island 
Company, founded as a separate (but overlapping) entity in 1612. Both were under the 
control of great London merchants like Sir Thomas Smith, Alderman Robert Johnson and 
their allies as part of the network of East India and Levant companies’ interests until 1619 
and 1620 respectively. Sir Robert Rich (as he was until 1617 when he became Lord Rich and, 
two years later, 2" Farl of Warwick) and his second cousin, Nathaniel Rich, who was 
knighted in 1617, had shares in both companies and important interests in their fledgling 
colonies.” In the case of Virginia, there is some limited but partisan evidence to suggest that 
their client, Sir Samuel Argall, who was acting governor from 1617 to 1619, tried to extend 
his control over the plantation and its settlements in his and, presumably, their interests. But 
this ploy proved counter-productive, and he had to be hurriedly extracted from Virginia 
before his replacement, Sir George Yeardley, could arrive. Bermuda, where Warwick and Sir 
Nathaniel Rich had much more extensive shares in land, was even more important to them, 
particularly in terms of tobacco production by the early-1620s, hence their efforts to protect 
their position by intervening in the choice of the company’s officers in England and of its 


95 
governor in the colony. 


By the spring of 1619, the Rich family was engaged in a three-cornered struggle with Smith 
and his supporters on one side and the supporters of Sir Edwin Sandys, the most prominent, 
perhaps, of King James’s House of Commons’ critics in his early Parliaments, and the small 
shareholders on the other for control of the two companies: Sandys and his allies won control 
of the Virginia Company in the spring of 1619 and of the Bermuda Company a year later. 
Smith and the larger merchants were defeated by Sandys and his partisans while Warwick 
and Rich retreated from the Virginia enterprise under criticism for their privateering activities 
from Sandys’s group. An ambitious programme to increase the population of Virginia and to 


decrease its dependence on tobacco production was set in train by the new regime in London. 


“ W. F. Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company, passim. 


°° On the Rich family’s interests in Bermuda, see Wesley Frank Craven, ‘An Introduction to the History of 
Bermuda’, William and Mary Quarterly, 2"’ Series, 17 (1937), 176-215, 317-62, 437-65; 18 (1938), 13-63. On 
the profits made from tobacco by the Earl of Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich in the early-1620s, see 
Cambridgeshire Record Office (Huntingdon), dd M32 Bundle 11, unfol. 
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It was not until after the massacre of English colonists by the native inhabitants in Virginia in 
March 1622 and the abject failure of Sandys’s attempts to diversify the production of staple 
commodities had led ineluctably to the negotiation of a contract with the crown covering the 
importation of tobacco by both companies late in the same year that the great merchants, now 
allied to Warwick and Rich, returned to the companies’ courts to resume their contests with 
Sandys and his supporters. Complaints about the terms of the tobacco contract and the 
‘exorbitant’ salaries to be paid to Sandys and his chief allies opened up further grievances 
about the state of the English settlement in Virginia in particular and the management of both 
colonies in general. Sir Nathaniel Rich’s examination of the Virginia Company’s 
correspondence with its settlers exposed the gap between their difficulties and sufferings on 
the one hand and the accounts being offered to the adventurers in London on the other. His 
dissection of the tobacco contract was equally incisive and won him the confidence of the 
Lord Treasurer, Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex. The commissioners who investigated 
these matters in the middle of 1623 condemned Sandys and his allies for their mendacity and 
mismanagement. Despite efforts to appeal to the House of Commons in the 1624 Parliament, 
the Virginia Company was legally dissolved in May 1624 and its colony’s affairs placed 


under royal and conciliar supervision. 


This struggle showed how well connected in the City — and how well integrated in the 
politics of the court — Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich then were. It is copiously 
documented in the Records of the Virginia Company of London edited by S. M. Kingsbury 
and in the archives of Bermuda printed by J. H. Lefroy. ° It was the subject of my first major 
piece of research and writing”. Some of its arguments were adopted and deployed by 


Theodore Rabb in his biography of Sir Edwin Sandys eventually published in 1998.’* But my 


2 See Susan Myra Kingsbury, ed., Records of the Virginia Company of London, 4 vols (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1906 and 1935), III and IV passim for her transcripts from the Manchester Papers 
formerly in the Public Record Office in Chancery Lane, London as PRO 30/15/205-426. J.H.Lefroy, Memorials 
of the Discovery and Early Settlement of the Bermudas or Somers Islands 1515-1685 (Bermuda: Bermuda 
Historical Society. Bermuda National Trust, 1981), 2 vols. 


a Originally composed in 1967-1968 in an unsuccessful bid for a research fellowship in Cambridge. Cf. 
Christopher Thompson, “The Breakdown and Dissolution of the Virginia Company of London, 1619-1624’ 
(unpublished Master of Research thesis, University of North London, 2001). I no longer possess a copy of this 
work. 


*8 Theodore K. Rabb, Jacobean Gentleman. Sir Edwin Sandys 1561-1629, (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1998), pp. 330-6, 344-81. 
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demonstration, in the footsteps of W. R. Scott, that the Court Books of the Virginia Company 
were highly partisan documents, produced and shaped by Sandys’s supporters, was passed 
over in silence. Rabb relied to a very large degree on the contents of the Court Books for his 
favourable depiction of the management of the Virginia Company between 1619 and 1624.” 
Similarly, Sir Nathaniel Rich’s ruthless evisceration of the claims made by Sir Edwin Sandys, 
by his closest allies in the management of the two companies, John and Nicholas Ferrar, and 
their patron, the Privy Councillor, Henry Wriothesley, 3" Earl of Southampton, elicited 
barely a mention. The correspondence of this latter group, which had come into Sir 
Nathaniel’s possession, provided invaluable testimony of their falsehoods and incompetence, 
testimony which Rich used to good effect before the Commissioners and with the Lord 


Treasurer. 


The world of early seventeenth-century entrepreneurial activities, my researches revealed, 
was another forum in which the interplay of aristocratic influence, political organization, and 
ideas about England’s proper role in world affairs could be observed in close-up — and 
where these phenomena had been almost as extensively ignored as they had been in the 
setting of Parliament. Professor Rabb, for example, was certainly mistaken in maintaining in 
his 1998 biography of Sir Edwin Sandys that the Earl of Warwick, unlike Sandys or the Earl 
of Southampton, ‘was not involved in the management of public, large-scale undertakings’ 
and that ‘until the Providence Island project, his ventures were mainly private quests for 
personal profits.” 17” This ignores Warwick’s role in the affairs of the short-lived Guiana 
Company as well as his participation in the formal Courts and proceedings of the Virginia 
and Bermuda Companies not to mention his participation from 1622 in the work of the 
Council for New England." Had Rabb had access to the Rich family’s colonial papers 
available in the former Public Record Office in Chancery Lane, London, until they were 
withdrawn for sale in 1969, he would have noted the enduring interests of Warwick and Sir 
Nathaniel Rich in the government of the Virginia and Bermuda companies’ settlements, in 
the provision of support for their ministers, and the management of their public lands. Both 


men were committed to agricultural productivity, commodity production and ensuring that 


”” Tbid., pp. 354-6. 
9 Thid., p. 322, n. 7. 


‘Ol British Library, Harleian MS 1583, fol. 81r; TNA, CO 1, fols. 48r-109r. Extracts from the missing archives 
of the Somers Island or Bermuda Company can be found in the Saumarez papers in the Suffolk Record Office. 
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supplies reached their tenants. By the mid-1620s, Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich had come 
to the view that such companies should be overseen by their larger shareholders and that their 
colonies should be directed by local governors and councils sympathetic to their interests. °” 
These conclusions had significant consequences for their later ventures in the Providence 
Island Company (with its deliberately restricted membership) and, perhaps, in making 
proprietary colonization in Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago more attractive [BLP 1987]. (It is 
worth pointing out that this preference for the control of the public affairs of colonial 
enterprises and their settlements by a restricted group of adventurers has clear analogies with 


the political aims of the Junto in the Long Parliament in the 1640s.) 


The broad outlines and verdicts of my early research on the affairs of the Virginia and 
Somers Island Companies are still tenable. The archival context has, however, changed 
dramatically. When S. M. Kingsbury edited the last two volumes of the Records of the 
Virginia Company of London, she was aware of the existence of the Ferrar family’s 
collection of papers in the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge, but only reproduced 
seventy-eight of its 515 relevant documents. Moreover, the recovery of photostatic copies of 
the Rich family’s colonial archive in 2012 has shown that Kingsbury’s transcriptions were 
not entirely accurate or complete. W. F. Craven, who produced the standard work on the 
dissolution of the Virginia Company in 1932, and some valuable subsequent articles on the 
history of Bermuda in this period, also knew of this additional material; but, without citing it 
explicitly, referred to it so obliquely that its existence was easily overlooked.'”* David 
Ransome’s recent work in transcribing these documents has demonstrated how valuable they 
are.’ But evidential problems remain. The edition of the Rich papers from Bermuda edited 
by Vernon A. Ive, which were part of the Rich family’s archive deposited in the former 
Public Record Office and which are now to be found in Bermuda’s Archive Office, and 


published in 1984, is also beset with errors of transcription. °° New transcriptions of both the 


ee Kingsbury, op.cit., IV, pp. 211-14; British Library, Egerton MS 2543, fols. 125r-128r. 


eae Craven, Dissolution, pp.v, 339-340. My suspicions about Kingsbury’s transcriptions were first aroused 


by the omission of any reference to Sir Nathaniel Rich’s use of the de Witt system of shorthand. 


'0¢ These documents are available on-line from Academic Microform Publications via the Cambridge 
University Library. 


105 Vernon A.lve, The Rich Papers: Letters from Bermuda 1615-1646. Eyewitness Accounts Sent by the Early 
Colonists to Sir Nathaniel Rich (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1984). 
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Virginia and Bermuda Company archives will have to be undertaken before new research on 


the two companies and their settlements in the early seventeenth century can be advanced. 


Reassessing these two themes in my historical research — the parliamentary-political and the 
commercial-colonial — in the context of this doctoral submission, it is possible to see a point 
of convergence in the 1620s, whereby the experience of Warwick and his circle in the one 
context heightened their concerns and reinforced their resolve in the other, and vice versa. 
For the breakdown and dissolution of the Virginia Company in 1624 marked a turning point 
in Warwick’s colonial career, specifically, and in the processes of English colonization more 
generally. Warwick’s interest in Virginia and its tobacco crop diminished sharply after 1624, 
as Professor Cogswell’s work has confirmed.'”° His principal interests thereafter lay further 
south in the Caribbean, the Bay of Honduras and Guiana. In any case, from the mid-1620s 
onwards, English colonising ventures were mainly undertaken either under the form of 
proprietary patents held by peers (the Earls of Carlisle and Pembroke, for example), or as 
efforts to found Puritan commonwealths of the kind created in New England. (The wider 
alliance of the Crown’s critics with the great merchants of the East India and Levant 
companies in resisting royal exactions on trade in the late-1620s apparently broke down when 
those merchants retreated in March 1629 from their previous stance of opposition to non- 
parliamentary royal exactions. This realignment provides an additional dimension to the idea 
of a severe crisis in the latter part of the decade and, if Robert Brenner is right, opened up the 
ground for conflict between those merchants and Warwick, Say and Sele and Lord 
Brooke.)'°’ In Warwick’s circle, the discovery of islands in the Bay of Honduras led to the 
formation in 1629-30 of the joint-stock Providence Island Company, which operated both as 
a commercial-colonial venture and as a putative front for opposition to the Personal Rule and 
Charles’s Hispanophile foreign policy — especially after the formal rapprochement between 


the Stuart realms and Spain negotiated by Peter Paul Rubens over the winter of 1629-30. 


The colonial evidence analysed in my work is thus critical in illuminating the aims of the 
king’s opponents. The establishment of colonies required their founding fathers to formulate 
and defend their ideas on the economic and social organisation of their settlements and on 
their preferred forms of government in church and state. The New England Company was 


'06 Thomas Cogswell, ‘In the Power of the state: Mr Anys’s Project and the Tobacco Colonies, 1626-1628’, The 
English Historical Review, 123 ( 2008), 35-64. 


ss Robert Brenner, Merchants and Revolution. Commercial Change, Political Conflict, and London’s Overseas 
Traders, 1550-1653 (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1993), pp. 273-5. 
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established in 1628 ostensibly with the aim of forming an English colony that would engage 
in farming, fishing and trade with the native inhabitants. But the company, which was 
transformed by a new charter into the Massachusetts Bay Company early in 1629, was 
dominated by peers, gentlemen, and divines hostile to Charles I’s domestic policies. 
Influenced by the 4" Rarl of Lincoln, who was Saye and Sele’s son-in-law and an old friend 
of Warwick, this new group of colonisers aimed to erect a Puritan commonwealth in 
Massachusetts free from the Church of England’s forms of worship and from royal 
regulation.'”* It was probably Lincoln who persuaded Warwick to facilitate the grant the 1629 
patent transforming the New England Company into that of Massachusetts Bay and freeing 
its government from the requirement to be located in England. Clergymen within the 
patronage of the two earls were amongst the earliest migrants to New England. John 
Winthrop, an old acquaintance of Warwick [1996a], and the man apparently chosen to lead 
the migration to Massachusetts in a meeting at Lincoln’s house in Sempringham in 1629, 
produced a severe indictment that summer of the failings of the Caroline regime [1996b]. Yet 
although fearful of the rising tide of Habsburg power in Europe, he believed that if the godly 
were prepared to depart for New England, and to share the hardship of founding a new 
church and commonwealth, then the punishment awaiting England for straying from the 
paths of righteousness might be avoided, and a new bulwark erected against the popish 
Antichrist. This detailed charge sheet against the Caroline regime spread along the network of 
aristocratic, clerical and gentry contacts established around Warwick, Lincoln, and their 
friends, and may well have influenced the thinking of the 4"" Earl of Bedford and Oliver St 
John, both of whom were to be major figures in the Junto of the early 1640s. With the 
material support and counsel of Warwick’s circle, the Massachusetts Bay Company resisted 
attempts to deprive it of its patent until 1634, when their opponents won this argument before 


the Privy Council [BLP 2005b and 2011] — largely because the king and his councillors had 


7 Frances Rose-Troup, The Massachusetts Bay Company and Its Predecessors (Baltimore: Clearfield, 2002) is 
inadequate. The Earls of Warwick and Lincoln were both allies of John Preston, the Cambridge divine, and the 
patrons of Francis Bright and Samuel Skelton, two of the first three ministers sent to Massachusetts. Simon 
Bradstreet, Lincoln’s putative Steward in the late-1620s, was supposed to have acted as a companion to 
Warwick’s eldest son, Lord Rich, when he went up to Cambridge University. Lord Rich did not go but 
Bradstreet apparently became Steward to Warwick’s step-mother, the dowager Countess of Warwick, before 
emigrating. 
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become aware of the nature of the godly experiment being conducted in New England and 


-, 109 
were preparing to use force to suppress it. 


The Massachusetts Bay Company’s defiance of royal authority was more than matched, 
however, by that of its colonial cousin, the Saybrook Company. My essay on the company 
(2011; and cf. 1971] traced its origins to the 1632 grant of land in present-day Connecticut 
made by Warwick to a combination of his friends and relatives — to Saye and Sele, the 2" 
Lord Brooke, and the future parliamentarian leaders John Hampden and John Pym, as well as 
Richard Knightley. Hampden was a friend of Sir John Eliot — the parliamentary martyr of 
1629 — and was to be the major protagonist in the Ship Money case of 1637, when Oliver St 
John argued on his behalf that the levy was illegal. Knightley was Hampden’s son-in-law and 
the man at the centre of a Puritan network in Northamptonshire with links to Saye and 
Brooke; while Pym was the Earl of Bedford’s man of affairs and a close friend of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich. The settlement of Saybrook was undertaken in the mid-1630s by a group of 
adventurers that included another future parliamentarian grandee, Sir Arthur Hesilrige 
(Brooke’s brother-in-law), and Henry Lawrence, who would serve as president of the 
Cromwellian Council of State during the 1650s. The company’s plans envisaged a new 
unified colony covering Connecticut and Massachusetts, with arrangements to entrench the 
rights of gentlemen to political authority in perpetuity and to ensure lay supremacy over the 
churches of New England; propositions which the leaders of among the Massachusetts 
colonists proved unwilling to contemplate. My research has uncovered the deadly seriousness 
of the company’s intentions [BLP 2005b], for the fort that it constructed at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River was built, in part, at least, for the purpose of resisting an anticipated 
expeditionary force to be sent by the crown to end the life of Massachusetts as an 
independent Commonwealth, and to reduce all of New England to royal authority.” The fort 
was refurbished in 1639 — as I have since discovered — as a prospective refuge for members 
of Warwick’s circle if their treasonable dealings with the Scottish Covenanters either came to 


light or came to nothing [BLP 2005b].''' The fact that the colonists, with the support of 


10° The Journal of John Winthrop 1630-1649, ed. Richard S. Dunn, James Savage and Laetitia Yeandle, 3 vols. 
(Cambridge, MA and London: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press,1996), i, p. 123. 


10 British Library, Egerton MS 2648, fols.1r-2r. See The Winthrop Papers, 7 vols (Boston, MA: Massachusetts 
History Society, 1928-1947), II, ed. Stewart Mitchell (1943), p. 230. Cf. Francis J. Bremer, John Winthrop. 
America’s Forgotten Founding Father (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 232-8. 


111 
See note 97 above. 
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Warwick’s circle, were planning to resist the king’s government, if necessary by force of 
arms, 1s a critical discovery [2011; cf. BLP 1985, 2005b], for it dramatically undercuts the 
contentions both of contemporaries (notably, Edward Hyde) and of more recent Revisionist 
historians that the Personal Rule was stable and enjoyed widespread acceptance among the 
English elite. The frequently repeated assertion that no one envisaged armed resistance to 
King Charles before 1642 is thus demonstrably inaccurate. His most determined opponents 
on both sides of the north Atlantic were envisaging precisely that scenario. This evidence also 
calls into question the argument that short-term miscalculations, personal mistakes, and mere 


contingency alone satisfactorily explain the outbreak of the wars of the 1640s. 


The colonial material discussed in my work also sheds light on important differences in 
outlook among Charles’s leading critics during the 1630s [BLP 1987].''* The leading 
migrants to Massachusetts during the 1630s intended to create a Puritan commonwealth with 
a congregational form of church government free from lay control. The latter aim was clearly 
unacceptable to Saye and Brooke in the mid-1630s, long before the disputes between the 
Independents and Presbyterians in England a decade later. The Providence Island Company’s 
adventurers were, in theory, more accommodating of the Church of England, and, initially, 
more interested in communal plantation — although the colony later evolved into a 
settlement with private plantations, a vigorous privateering economy, and deep religious 
divisions. The changing composition of the company during the 1630s, with its tiny 
membership from which merchants came to be barred, suggests that the putative alliance 
between aristocratic figures and radical merchants postulated by Robert Brenner in the pre- 
Civil War period requires re-evaluation. My own work in this area [BLP 1987] has revealed 
how the development of Providence and its sister colony of Association, in the Bay of 
Honduras, reflected the differing views of Warwick and those of Saye and Brooke.''” 
Warwick was interested in the production of profitable staple commodities, privateering, and, 
from 1638, in the creation of his own Caribbean empire by taking over the Pembroke patent 


for Barbados, Trinidad, and Tobago. Saye and Brooke, on the other hand, saw the Providence 


are For a reflection of my work in 1974 on this point, see J.S.Morrill, The Revolt of the Provinces. 
Conservatives and Radicals in the English Civil War 1630-1650 (London; George Allen and Unwin, 1976), 
pp.19, 209 n.15. 


'l3 For the quarrels between Nathaniel Butler, Warwick’s client, and Saye and Sele’s dependents, Halhead and 
Lane, in the late-1630s, see British Library, Sloane MS 758; Kupperman, op.cit., pp. 284-6. 
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Island Company’s settlements as havens for separatists and as colonial rivals to 


Massachusetts, from which they hoped to attract godly migrants. 


This material and its analysis in my work are vital in linking the events of the 1620s and 
1640s. It offers an insight into the aims of the king’s foremost critics and of the differences 
between them. It cuts across the contentions of recent historiography about the lack of 
evidence for resistance to Charles I’s regime before 1640 advanced by Conrad Russell and 
Kevin Sharpe;''* and treats colonists, particularly in the North Atlantic, as English people in 
exile, not as Americans in embryo. The exodus of this fissile human material was testimony 
to the dangerous tensions in English society and politics during the 1620s and 1630s, and in 


the relationship between powerful sections of the English elite and the crown. 


4. The Earl of Warwick and the County of Essex: the Double Crisis, Part I 


The writings presented in this doctoral submission thus offer reassessments of two centrally 
important contexts of English political life in the early seventeenth century: the parliamentary 
and the colonial. However, the nature of the double crisis I have postulated cannot be 
understood without an enquiry into a third, and equally significant, context: the world of the 
county. Here, too, the interconnections between this local dimension and the other two 
emerge revealingly in my studies of the county of Essex, and of the local influence and power 
of the man who stood at its very centre (or centres), the 2"! Earl of Warwick. His father, the 
3™ Lord Rich, was a man of powerful personality, pronounced Puritan views, and was 
married to the sister of Robert Devereux, 2™ Rarl of Essex, the court favourite of the 1590s, 
military adventurer and, at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, rebel against her regime. 
Despite this relationship, Lord Rich was shrewd enough not to get caught up in his brother- 
in-law’s treason in 1601. Ministers with radical religious views certainly enjoyed Rich’s 
patronage, and he supported the Presbyterian campaigns for reform of the Church of England 
in the 1580s and again in 1604 [1979 and BLP 1995].!> By then, his accounts and rentals 
show that he was already engaged in the process of modernising the management of his estate 


by moving away from the imposition of ‘provision rents’ alongside relatively small ‘money 


14 gee Kevin Sharpe, The Personal Rule of Charles I (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1992), 
pp.952-953 and Conrad Russell, The Fall of the British Monarchies 1637-1642 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1991), p.1. 


"5 Brett Usher, ‘Robert Rich, lst Earl of Warwick’,. Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 
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rents’ to a system of leases based almost entirely on money rents. '° It was this prudent 
approach and some re-leasing of properties, probably in the south east of Essex, that later 
enabled him to purchase the earldom of Warwick two years before his death.''’ But his 
attempts to prevail in the electoral struggles for the county seats in the 1588 and 1604 
parliamentary elections came to nothing, despite, in the latter case, his use of his extensive 
network of contacts in the boroughs and amongst the county’s leading families to campaign 
for his candidates. He was outmanoeuvred on this occasion as a result of a degree of 
wavering by his principal ally, Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak, the forceful 
intervention of the Privy Council and the partly covert machinations of a hostile county 
sheriff. It was decidedly not an example of parliamentary selection for Lord Rich was willing 
to sustain a contest and had barely concealed disdain for the intervention of the Privy Council 
at his opponents’ behest. As a patron of Puritan ministers, he was equally hostile to 
Archbishop Whitgift who had done so much to frustrate the Presbyterian campaigns of the 
1580s [1979 and BLP 1995]. 


This episode provides a revealing contrast with the success of his son, the 2" Earl of 
Warwick, in extending his influence in Essex. My research has revealed how the earl’s 
electoral patronage grew in the 1620s to cover the county and borough seats [1988, 2010]. 
For the county elections for the period from 1620 to 1626, for example, the sheriffs court at 
which county elections were determined was moved to Braintree, a town where Warwick was 
the dominant manorial landowner, rather than being held at its traditional location in the 
county town of Chelmsford; and the boroughs — first Harwich, then Maldon and, finally, 
Colchester — came under his patronage. Warwick’s brief period, moreover, as joint Lord 
Lieutenant in 1625-6, when an invasion from the continent had been feared, gave the county 
the experience of a kind of determined leadership it had not seen in decades. The financial 
burdens of this military effort had been borne. But his and his allies’ ejection from their 
offices as Lord and Deputy Lieutenants in the early autumn of 1626 left the county’s landed 
hierarchy divided between his ousted supporters and those willing to sustain the policies of 


Charles I and the Duke of Buckingham in church and state. Warwick was amongst those 


116 A nwick XIL 7. Box 2b. 


= See, for example, Essex Record Office, D/DU 560/45/3, 4. A significant number of new leases were granted 
in the mid to late-1630s in this part of Essex: this suggests that they had previously been let for twenty one year 
terms in c.1616-17. 
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against the practice of royal authoritarianism in secular matters and opposed to Arminianism 
in the church of England. He was one of a number of peers who openly declined to pay the 
Forced loan which the king and his Privy Council had decided to levy to raise funds in 
default of parliamentary supplies. His local allies, notably Sir Francis Barrington and 
Barrington’s son-in-law, Sir William Masham, went further and found themselves imprisoned 
as a result. There was enough opposition in Warwick’s areas of influence and sufficient 
popular resistance in Essex to make collection a difficult and slow process, as Richard Cust 
has shown.''® The situation was complicated still further by the billeting of Irish troops, the 
use of impressment and of martial law in Essex. The upshot was that, when another 
Parliament was called. Warwick’s candidates were victorious in the tumultuous county 
elections in 1628, despite efforts by the court and the sheriff, to hold a surprise contest and 
then to instruct the freeholders to vote as the Justices of the Peace directed. Warwick’s 
patronage was just as effectively applied in the boroughs. The level of popular support that 
Warwick was able to mobilise — between ten and fifteen thousand men at the county poll 
according to his former client, John Pory — offers a compelling example of aristocratic 
influence being asserted against the crown [2010].''’ This example would have been almost 
inconceivable to Marxists like Brian Manning in the 1950s or to Lawrence Stone in 1965. But 
it is what the surviving evidence shows and corroborates the case advanced by John Adamson 


since 1990 about the growing importance of nobles’ influence in politics in this period. 


In the 1630s, Warwick was again one of Essex’s joint Lord Lieutenants: first of all in harness 
with the Lord Treasurer, the Earl of Portland, whose duties in London and the movement of 
his household to Hampshire, made him a largely absentee figure; and then, after Portland’s 
death in 1635, with William, Lord Maynard of Little Easton, a man of bureaucratic 
inclinations, Arminian sympathies in religion, and a willingness to act in support of royal 


120 


policies in church and state alike.“ Warwick was just as assiduous as Maynard in 


performing his administrative duties as Lord Lieutenant, but more successful in winning 


"8 Richard Cust, The Forced Loan and English Politics 1626-1628 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1987), pp.271- 
274, 277-281. 


119 See Holmes, op.cit., pp. 21-2 for the complaints of Henry Neville of Cressing Temple and William, Lord 
Maynard over the popular support Warwick’s candidates enjoyed in the county elections to the Short Parliament 
in the spring of 1640. 


120 Brian W.Quintrell, The Maynard Lieutenancy Book, 1608-1639, 2 vols (Chelmsford: Essex Record Office, 
1993), I, pp. lv-lvi. 
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support within the county. He was thus able to draw almost all the significant landowners of 
Essex into an organised campaign to resist the extension of the boundaries of the royal forest 
in Essex to cover most of the county.'”! Warwick’s own account of this episode relates how 
the king’s Attorney General, Sir John Finch, described him as fighting ‘close like a man of 
Warr att my locke’ at the critical meeting of the Forest Court early in October 1634.'** The 
verdict, despite a subsequent appeal, went against Warwick and the county, although 


relatively little money was actually raised for the crown as a result. 


On the much more important issue of the levying of Ship Money in Essex from the autumn of 
1634 onwards, Warwick had less support amongst the county’s landed élite, but was 
significantly more obdurate in opposing this particular fiscal exaction. He and his allies 
aroused deep alarm in the sheriff responsible for collecting it in 1636, Sir Humphrey 
Mildmay of Danbury. Warwick himself apparently told Charles I in January 1637 that he and 
his tenants were unwilling to sign away their liberties or to submit to such prejudicial 
treatment: if the king wanted to wage war against the Habsburgs for the recovery of the 
Palatinate or to maintain control of the seas, he was ready to promise that Parliament would 
supply his financial needs. Charles, however, did not move in response to this overture: he 
expected obedience from Warwick and his allies, who were already suspected of holding 
secret meetings to plan resistance to the king’s regime.'”° It is difficult to believe that Charles 
failed to recognise the depths of Warwick’s opposition to his regime [1972b, 1978, 2010; 
BLP 1996]. In the face of Archbishop Laud’s efforts to discipline his godly critics and the 
support of the king for anti-Calvinist clerics, Warwick’s clergymen with hardly any 
exceptions remained defiantly Puritan in their beliefs and practices while the earl himself 
assisted those most severely persecuted in finding refuge in England or abroad. Moreover, 
there is some evidence to suggest that a number of these clergymen were discussing 
resistance to the king in and after 1638.'~* In any case, Warwick’s high-profile opposition to 
royal policies in church and state and his (rather than Lord Maynard’s) control over the 


militia of Essex enabled him to mobilise popular support, some of it of very humble status, 


11 INA, C115 M36/8438. 


2 TNA, SP 16/275/21. 
'?3 Calendar of State Papers Venetian, 1636-1639, pp. 124-6. 


124 Essex Record Office, T/B 211/1 no. 39. 
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for his candidates in the elections of 1640 to the Short and Long Parliaments. By that time, 
Warwick, like the other leading peers and their gentry allies amongst the ‘Junto’ comprising 
Charles I’s principal opponents, was engaged in promoting treasonable resistance to the king 
in conjunction with the Scots’ covenanters and had apparently drawn his local supporters into 
this exercise as well.'”° To all intents and purposes, he was, by the autumn of 1640, the de 


facto master of the county of Essex. 


This development needs to be placed in a broader chronological context. No one had 
occupied such a position in the county of Essex since the ascendancy of the 13" Earl of 
Oxford in the reign of Henry VII. But Oxford had achieved his supremacy with Henry VII's 
help and support. In contrast, it was a combination of personality and power, of contingent 
circumstances and royal mistakes skilfully exploited that had brought Warwick to a 
comparable position against the intentions or wishes of the monarch. Charles I feared — 
perhaps rightly — that Warwick and his allies planned to reduce him to the figurehead role of 
a Doge of Venice and to secure appointment through nomination by Parliament to the great 
offices of state.'"° This was an outcome the king was increasingly determined to resist, if 
necessary, by force of arms, with the result that civil war became inevitable by the summer of 
1642. I have argued that Warwick played a critical role in that summer and in the autumn of 
1642 in mobilising the county’s militia on national grounds in support of the Long 
Parliament’s war effort. His ‘running army’, raised, in part, through his local influence and 
prestige, in part, too, because of enthusiasm for the cause, in Essex, London and the 
surrounding counties, helped to defend the capital against royalist attack after the 
inconclusive battle of Edgehill in the autumn of 1642. This example of inter-county co- 
operation helped to stimulate the formation of the Eastern Association in December of that 
year [a theme explored in 1999]. Essex had a special place in the Long Parliament’s 
calculations because of Warwick’s influence there. The county’s trained bands were a key 
component in the main parliamentary army serving in the Thames valley under the command 
of Warwick’s cousin, the 3“ Earl of Essex, in the spring and summer of 1643. As a secure 
reservoir of manpower under the control of Warwick’s local gentry allies, the county of 
125 See The Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B., of Skreens in the Hundred of Chelmsford , ed. 
P.Braybrooke (London: Camden Society, 1845), p.76. Cf. Adamson, Noble Revolt, p.94. The petition from 
Essex was carried to the North by Harbottell Grimston and Sir John Barrington, the sons of Sir Harbottell 


Grimston and Sir Thomas Barrington respectively. Their fathers remained in Essex, presumably to co-ordinate 
the prospective armed resistance to Charles being planned by the Earl of Warwick if it became necessary. 


i Adamson, Noble Revolt, pp. 225, 266, 311. 
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Essex also contributed men and money to the forces of the Eastern Association and was 
ordered to find men, money and munitions for the supplementary army raised in mid-1643 
under Sir William Waller in reaction to the perceived failings of the Earl of Essex as Lord 


General [BLP 1999}.!7’ 


Historians of the ‘county community’ school in the mid-1960s and early-1970s, notably Alan 
Everitt and Clive Holmes, argued that local communities put their own priorities before those 
of central government and that this explains both the tensions with the Caroline regime before 
1640 and those communities’ reluctance to comply with the demands of the king and of the 
Long Parliament during the Civil War.'** The material from Essex in general (and that 
relating specifically to the Earl of Warwick’s career) runs against this ‘localist’ hypothesis. 
When the traditional bargaining mechanisms between the crown and its subjects broke down 
in the crisis of the late-1620s, Warwick and his gentry allies were able to provide leadership 
in the county. This was done in defence of the liberties of the subject and in support of what 
were, by then, traditional forms of religious doctrine and worship. In electoral terms, they 
were successful but, in parliamentary and political terms, their achievement in securing the 
acceptance of the Petition of Right by the king in 1628 was transient. By the 1630s when 
Charles I’s ‘Personal Rule’ meant the extension of forest boundaries, the imposition of ship 
money and the persecution of Puritan ministers at the instigation of the king and Archbishop 
Laud, these men had begun to think of alternative forms of government in church and state. 
The struggle for popular support, at least within the county of Essex, was decisively won by 
Warwick and his supporters. Once the king’s rule faltered in 1640, they were able to seize 
local control. As a result, Warwick and his allies were able to mobilise Essex against the king 
during the Civil War — and to a degree that most historians of the second half of the 


twentieth century would have regarded as impossible. 


'27 This is an amended version of my 1999 University of Cambridge M.St. thesis. It is included in this 
submission to support my explanation of Warwick’s evolving role in Essex after 1640. 


128 Alan Everitt, The Community of Kent and the Great Rebellion 1640-1660 (Bristol: Leicester University 
Press, 1966) is the classic expression of the argument for gentry groups within counties as largely autonomous 
communities. Clive Holmes initially sympathised with this view in the late-1960s and early-1970s as he 
explained to me in conversations in Cambridge, Chelmsford and London but had abandoned it by c.1980. See 
Holmes, Eastern Association, pp.39-40 and Clive Holmes, Seventeenth-Century Lincolnshire (Lincoln: History 
of Lincolnshire Committee for the Society for Lincolnshire History and Archaeology, 1980), pp.67-69. 
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Conclusion 


The writings offered in this doctoral submission thus illuminate three overlapping and 
interconnected spheres of early Stuart government: the world of central politics, Parliament 
and royal government; the partially London-administered and partially autonomous worlds of 
the new Caribbean and American colonies; and, closer to home, the microcosm of county 
politics, parochial rivalries, and local power. Connecting each of these several dimensions of 
early seventeenth-century experience, to a greater or lesser extent, is the charismatic and — at 
times — vauntingly ambitious figure of Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick. My work on 
Warwick, his allies and their political networks, and their impact on domestic and colonial 
affairs in the early seventeenth century is at once more closely contextualised and more 
detailed than that undertaken on any other peer of the early Stuart period. Vernon F. Snow’s 
biography of the 3™ Earl of Essex lacks the range of coverage and detail offered in my 
essays.'~’ There are other piecemeal studies available on, for example, aspects of the career 
of Viscount Saye and Sele. But the theses of American scholars such as N. P. Bard and J. B. 
Blankenfeld on Saye’s career in the 1620s and in connection with the Oxfordshire town of 
Banbury are not sufficiently broad-ranging to allow significant connections to be made 
between his activities at local and national level and his importance in the period after 
1640.'°° Similarly, the 4"" Karl of Bedford’s architectural interests and his political role in 
1640-1 have been studied, but his estate management, his intellectual, political and religious 
concerns, and his role as a crown officer and landed magnate in the West of England and in 
Bedfordshire, await systematic investigation. The work of Ann Hughes on Warwickshire has 
shed much light on the political and religious views, electoral patronage and godly networks 
of another of Clarendon’s ‘great contrivers’, Robert Greville, 2™ Tord Brooke. And Thomas 
Cogswell’s study of early-Stuart Leicestershire has revealed how Henry Grey, 1* Earl of 
Stamford’s resentment of the dominance of the Hastings family, Earls of Huntingdon, in that 
county led him steadily into opposition to Charles I’s regime, sympathy for the Scottish 


Covenanters and support for the Long Parliament’s war effort. But neither of these studies 


nee Vernon F. Snow, Essex the Rebel. The Life of Robert Devereux, the Third Earl of Essex 1591-1646 (Lincoln, 
NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1970). 


°° John Barton Blankenfeld, ‘Puritans in the Provinces: Banbury, Oxford shire, 1554-1660’ (unpublished 
doctoral thesis, Yale University, 1985); Nelson Parker Bard, ‘William Fiennes, First Viscount Saye and Sele: A 
Study in the Politics of Opposition’ (unpublished doctoral thesis, University of Virginia, 1973). Saye and Sele’s 
surviving estate catalogue in Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson D.892 is less informative than those for 
Warwick. 
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pays the kind of attention to its aristocratic subjects’ estate and tenurial connections as does 
my own work on Warwick. It is, perhaps, only in Northamptonshire that the work of John 
Fielding and Peter Lake has begun to reveal networks of belief, kinship and patronage in 
politics and religion comparable to those evident amongst Warwick’s allies in the county of 


131 
Essex.!? 


In the case of the 2™ Earl of Warwick, considerable progress has been made, and 
we are now very much closer to understanding how his power was exercised in its local and 
national contexts. My work has thus contributed significantly to the development of the 
sophisticated and wide-ranging analyses of early Stuart aristocratic power that we are 


beginning to see today. 


Of course, there is more to be done, particularly in completing a full-scale study of 
Warwick’s life and career. The context as well as the details require painstaking and sensitive 
re-construction at every level — hence my doubts, which have been a consistent theme in my 
writings since the 1970s, about the conclusions of earlier historians influenced by ideas of 
economic and social determinism, and my scepticism concerning the (no less agenda-driven) 
revisionism of Conrad Russell and Kevin Sharpe in the 1980s and 1990s. The studies I have 
undertaken transcend the boundaries — once sharply drawn — between local and national 
history, and between colonial and parliamentary history, to offer the first really detailed and 
integrated insight into the aims and connections, influence and patronage, of one of Charles 
I’s principal opponents throughout his reign. Warwick, like those he was associated with, was 
careful to hide his tracks, but enough material survives to make possible a coherent analysis 


of his political career and connections. 


The turning point for Warwick and his circle came gradually, in the mid-1620s, when the 
king’s embrace of the new, ceremonialist divinity, and the exercise of royal authoritarianism 
in the state, became increasingly apparent. The crises over war funding, arbitrary 
imprisonment, billeting, and martial law brought the English polity close to breakdown. The 


establishment of the Personal Rule brought no more than temporary respite, for Caroline 


'S See John Fielding, ‘Opposition to the Personal Rule of Charles I: The Diary of Robert Woodford’, The 
Historical Journal, 31 (1988), 769-88; The Diary of Robert Woodford, 1637-1641, ed. Fielding (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012); Peter Lake, “The ‘Court’, the ‘Country’ and the Northamptonshire 
Connection: Watching the ‘Puritan Opposition’ Think (Historically) about Politics on the Eve of the English 
Civil War’, Midland History, 35 (2010), 28-70. Cf. Ann Hughes, Politics, Society and Civil War in 
Warwickshire, 1620-1660 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), passim on the career of Robert 
Greville, 2" Lord Brooke and Thomas Cogswell, Home Divisions. Aristocracy, the State and Political Conflict 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1998), passim on the role of Henry Grey, 1“ Earl of Stamford 
in Leicestershire. 
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policies in church and state were profoundly offensive to the godly, and to Warwick and his 
influential circle in particular. They were prepared to resist the king at home, and even more 
forcefully in the colonies, in support of the Protestant cause in Europe and the defence of 
English liberties. When, in the late-1630s, Charles faced open opposition in Scotland, such 
men were already on the edge — and some of them over the precipice — of treason. The two 
crises were thus intimately linked, with the figure of the Earl of Warwick providing one of 


the strongest cords, though not the only one, that connected the two events. 


The essays and chapters that constitute this submission have taken their shape over more than 
four decades — a period during which the historiographical context of their writing has been 
an ever-changing one. To some extent, inevitably, these works engage with, and reflect, that 
evolving historiographical context. But they nevertheless manifest a consistency of approach 
and of thematic focus, as they have explored the parallel, but interrelated, worlds of centre, 
colonies, and county. In important respects, moreover, they can claim to have anticipated — 
and also to have influenced — some of the most important aspects of the current 
historiography of the early Stuart age: methodologically, in the emphasis on the 
interconnectedness of national and local politics, and the consequent need for the historian to 
be master of both sets of archives; and interpretatively, in the recovery of the peerage — or at 
least of major figures within this social group — as agents for the development of new ideas, 
policies, and political stratagems that were intended to modify, and eventually to transform, 


the conduct of government in both New and Old England. 
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The Counting of Manors Reconsidered’ 


By CHRISTOPHER THOMPSON 


to the English Republican theorists of the seventeenth century, a fact ex- 

plored by the Scottish thinkers of the eighteenth century, and a dogma 
advanced by the socialists of the nineteenth. As truth, fact, and dogma it offered 
new insights into, new explanations of, the relationship between political events 
and social causes. It made it possible, above all, to explain political upheavals 
in terms of antecedent social change. History could no longer be written in purely 
incidental terms. What had begun as Harrington’s intellectual discovery reached 
its apotheosis in the ferocious systematization of Marx. 

Of course, the problem that exercised Harrington has continued to eouble 
historians. The social interpretation of the English Revolution is a controversial 
subject. It is tempting to say that the Civil War was preceded by a major trans- 
ference of land to the gentry and to argue that they rose to political power as a 
consequence. It is more tempting still to say that Harrington knew it and to claim 
that he had anticipated the conclusions of modern research. But this by no means 
explains how he arrived at this conclusion or, indeed, what he meant by it. ‘The 
attempt to do this, to offer contemporary warrant and statistical proof for Har- 
rington’s view, provoked one of the most outspoken controversies of modern 
times. 


[Te doctrine that power follows property is an old one. It was a truth known 


I 


This problem, the problem of demonstrating changes in the economic position 
of different classes in society and of establishing the relationship between such 
changes and subsequent political events, is a grave one. Imprecise terminology, 
inexact genealogy, and uncertain statistics lead only too easily to unsupported 
conclusions.” It is a problem, however, to which a partial answer has recently 
been given by Prof. Stone in his study of the peerage between 1558 and 1641.8 
His answer was a partial one because he was dealing with a restricted group of 
men and because there were serious gaps in the economic evidence at his dis- 
posal.* These gaps were filled by judicious estimates® and with the aid of corro- 
borative evidence. Provided that it is clear exactly what it is that is being mea- 
sured and precisely how this is being done, the task of establishing social and 
economic change by statistical means may be undertaken. There was certainly 
no attempt by Prof. Stone to minimize the difficulties in his chapter on this sub- 
ject.® Even so, the results he obtained from his estimates of income’ and from his 


1J am most grateful to Mr J. P. Cooper of Trinity College, Oxford, for reading and commenting 
upon a draft of this article. 

2 Vide J. P. Cooper, ‘The Counting of Manors’, Economic History Review, and ser. vitt (1956), 377-89. 

3 Lawrence Stone, The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641 (Oxford, 1965). 4 Ibid. p. 130. 

5 Ibid. pp. 138-9, 139, n. 1. 6 Ibid. p. 141. 7 Ibid. pp. 138-44, 760-2. 
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manorial counts, the two props upon which his discussion of the landed position 
of the peerage rested, were of profound importance and lent great weight to the 
general argument he was advancing. Some idea of the gravity of the crisis through 
which the peerage passed in the late sixteenth century and of the extent of their 
recovery by 1641 can be obtained from Table 1.? 


Table 1 
Total Mean Mean landed 
No. of Gross landed landed Price income at 
Date peers rental Casualties income income index 1559 prices 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1559 63 112,000 23,000 135,000 2,140 100 2,140 
1602 58 140,000 35,000 175,000 3,020 179 1,690 
1641 IQ1 505,000 125,000 630,000 5,200 219 2,360 


Even from such rough calculations, the distress of the peerage at the turn of 
the century seems apparent. The slight rise in their mean landed income and in 
their mean net income’ between 1559 and 1641 has to be set against a striking 
growth in population, trade, industrial and agricultural production, and a great 
increase in the gross national income. It is difficult not to agree that the peer- 
age’s position in 1641 “both among the landowning classes and in society as a 
whole was much inferior to what it had been’’.® 

Such calculations, which rely partly upon guesswork, must be supported by 
firmer evidence. This evidence Prof. Stone provided in his manorial counts. These 
counts are valid if they can be shown to relate to large numbers of representative 
(i.e. statistically random) manors: in other words, they can be used as indicators 
of landed wealth.* Samples taken from the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535 and from 
the Close Rolls for the period 1597-1608 show that the dispersion of manorial 
values relative to the mean remained much the same.’ It is therefore possible to 
argue that “a major change in the number of manors held must reflect a real 
shift in landownership’’.’ The degree to which this shift had occurred is indicated 
in Table 2.° 


Table 2 
No. of Total manorial Average manorial 
Date. peers holding holding 
1558 63 3,390 54 
1602 57 2,220 39 
1641 121 3,080 25 


These general figures are supported by statistics from the area covered by the 
Victoria County History of England and by those for the families whose records are 
sufficiently complete to enable a fairly accurate count to be made of their manor- 
ial holdings all over the country.?° Together, they show how seriously the peer- 
age’s capital resources in terms of land had been diminished. 


1 Ibid. pp. 152-6, 264, 764-6. 2 Extracted from ibid. p. 762, app. Ix A. 

3 Mean net income rose from £2,200 in 1559 to £2,290 at constant prices in 1641.—Ibid. pp. 142-3, 
762. 

4 Ibid. p. 162. 5 Ibid. 6 Ibid. p. 149. ? Ibid. pp. 147-8, 763. 8 Ibid. p..145. 

® Extracted from ibid. p. 764, app. XI A. 10 Tbid. pp. 153-6, 765. 
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Prof. Stone’s case is a powerful one. Each of his calculations throws further 
light on the predicament of the peerage during these years. The care with which 
this case is presented and the support that these statistics lend to one another 
have commanded acceptance.! Indeed, the figures have already been used as a 
basis for further calculations.? It is for this reason that it is vital to discover how 
far they do, in fact, support his argument. The purpose, the limited purpose, of 
this note is to inquire, on the basis of Prof. Stone’s own statistics, how accurate the 
counting of manors is as an index of landed wealth. 


II 


Obviously, this is not a simple task. The samples cannot be directly challenged.?* 
What can certainly be done, however, is to use his figures to compare the average 
annual values of manors held by different groups of peers in 1558-9, 1602, and 
1641. This is a more radical procedure than comparing the mean values of manors 
at the earlier dates with that to be obtained for 1641.4 One of Stone’s appendixes 
traces the holdings of 4.1 families all over the country from 1558 to 1602 and those 
of 33 families all over the country from 1558 to 1641.5 The estimated gross rentals 
of these families can be extracted from Appendix vu in his book® and simple 
calculations made of their receipts from casualties.’ By dividing the total landed 
income so obtained by the number of manors they hold, the average annual 
value per manor can be calculated. It is then possible to obtain the average annual 
value of one of the manors held by the rest of the peerage by subtracting the total 
landed income of these 41 or 33 from that of the whole peerage at the appropriate 
date and by dividing the figure obtained by the remaining manors held. Since 
the estimate for the peerage’s total manorial holdings and those for the more re- 
stricted groups are both subject to a margin of error of +10 per cent,® the results 
at the mean are directly comparable. If the deductions drawn from the samples 
are correct, the average annual values thus calculated from large numbers of 
manors should be very close to one another at each date. 

If this procedure is followed, the results for 1558-9 are as shown in Table 3. 

It is at once clear that there are wide divergences in average holdings and in 
manorial values between the two groups. Extensive manorial holdings appear, 


1 Gerald Aylmer, ‘The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641’, Past @ Present, xxx (Dec. 1965), 123. 

2 J. H. Hexter, ‘The English Aristocracy, Its Crises and the English Revolution, 1558-1660’, Journal 
of British Studies, vir (Nov. 1968), 40-7. 

3 But vide The Times Literary Supplement, 7 April 1966, pp. 285, 287. 

4 Cf. D. C. Coleman, ‘The Gentry Controversy and the Aristocracy in Crisis, 1558-1641’, History, L1 
(1966), 1743 T.L.S. loc. cit. 

5 Stone, op. cit. p. 765, app. x1 B, cols. 2 and 4. 

6 Ibid. pp. 760-1. For each of these families the gross rental has been calculated by dividing the total 
gross rental given for the group in which they appear by the number of families in that group. The 
gross rental of the Rich family, for example, has been calculated as £2,500 in 1559, £4,300 in 1602, 
and as £5,500 in 1641. 

? Casualties may be calculated either as: mean Janded income minus mean gross rental multiplied 
by the number of families; or as: total casualties multiplied by the number of families and this sum 
divided by the tofal number of peers. E.g. in 1558-9, for 41 families, the calculations are: 


(£2,140 — £1,780) X 41 = £14,760; or £23,000 X . = £14,968 5s. 


In the tables below, the lower figure has been taken. 
8 Stone, op. cit. pp. 152, 156. 
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on this basis, to be a concomitant of relative poverty. There is certainly nothing 
in Prof. Stone’s book to suggest even the possibility of variations of this order. 
Some adjustments have, however, to be made before the figures for 1602 can be 
calculated. Since Prof. Stone provides estimates of gross rental for 58 families but 
an estimate of manorial holdings for only 57,1 the total landed income of the 
whole peerage has had to be reduced by subtracting from it the calculated 
mean landed income of one family (i.e. £175,000 —£3,020). The Talbot in- 
dustrial profits have also been deducted.? The figures for 1602 are as shown in 
Table 4. 

The discrepancy in manorial values is again too wide to be acceptable and the 
grounds for doubting that manors, in aggregate, do provide a reliable guide to 
the peerage’s landed wealth grow correspondingly stronger. Such doubts are re- 
inforced by comparisons between the holdings of the 33 families traced from 1558 
to 1641 and those of the rest of the peerage. In one respect, however, the com- 
position of these 33 families must be distinguished from that of the 41 families 
traced from 1558 to 1602: the figures for the manorial holdings of these 33 con- 
tain details for two families, the Nevills, Lords Bergavenny, and the Fiennes, 
Lords Dacre of the South, that do not appear in the earlier statistics.2 The two 
groups—of 41 and 33—thus have only 31 families in common. Table 5 sets out 
the figures for 1558-9. 

This is a particularly important comparison because of the similarity in the 
total holdings of each group. It is also a more damaging one than at first sight 
appears: ten of the 30 families in the lower group also appear in Table 3 amongst 
the 41 families whose manors had an average annual value of £44-58. If their 
manorial holdings were as valuable as this, then the remaining 20 families must 
have held manors even poorer than indicated in Table 5. 

The construction of.a table for 1602 is rather more difficult. For although the 
title of the Fiennes, Lords Dacre of the South, was in abeyance, its manorial 
holdings are included in the total for these 33 families. It has been assumed that 
they were not included in the overall total of 2,220. In order to calculate the 
average annual value of a manor held by this group, it has been necessary to 
reduce their total by the average number held (i.e. 1,269 — 38-45 or rather 38).* 
Once again, the estimated landed income of the missing family and the Talbot 
industrial profits have been deducted (Table 6). 

It can be seen that the discrepancy remains. And it should be remembered 
that ten of the 25 families appear in Table 4 amongst the 41 families whose 
manors had an average annual value of £46:-94 in 1559 prices. 

There are also difficulties to be faced in making calculations for 1641. For it 
is by no means clear how large a proportion of the estimated casualties at this 
date is derived from Irish property, industrial profits, and London building 
rents.5 Prof. Stone does, however, argue that, by 1641, there had been ‘“‘a marked 
shift on most estates from large fines to large rents’’,® so it may not be unreason- 
able to consider the gross rental for that date as the equivalent of the 1559 and 
1602 gross rentals plus casualties. Since the gross rentals for 1641 may possibly 


1 Stone, op. cit. pp. 760, 764. 2 T.e. £7,500 — £5,833 6s. 8d. = £1,666 19s. 4d.; cf. ibid. p. 351. 
3 Both titles were in abeyance in 1602. 4 1,231 was used as the divisor. 
5 Stone, op. cit. p. 143. I owe this point to Mr J. P. Cooper.. Ibid. p. 143. 
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be minimum ones,! the comparison is made in the form most favourable to Prof. 
Stone’s case (Table 7).? 

Here, the variation is at its greatest.3 It may be suspected that, although the 
manorial holdings of the post-1602 creations were appreciably smaller on aver- 
age than those of the Tudor peerage, their manors were much more valuable. 

One last check is possible. In a footnote, Prof. Stone gives the capital values 
of 585 manors held in the area covered by the V.C.H. by 50 families in 1558 and 
1602, although he does not state how these calculations were made. In 1558; the 
mean capital value of a manor held there was £1,730 and the population stan- 
dard deviation was £1,426.4 The relative dispersion of this sample is therefore 
82-48 per cent.® Now these are quite remarkable figures. They are remarkable 
because they are identical with those given for the Close Rolls sample from 1597 to 1608.8 
Ifcapitalized at twenty years’ purchase, the rate employed elsewhere in the book,’ 
the average annual value of one of these manors is £86-50® and the average 
annual value of manors held by peers in the rest of the country is only £30-08.° 
The figures for 16027° are no less alarming: £86-60" and £34.:°48" respectively 
at constant 1559 prices. If the figures are correct, there were enormous regional 
variations in the values of peers’ manors. 


III 


What conclusions can be drawn from this investigation ? One point seems clear: 
namely, that manorial counts cannot be used as a reliable index of the peerage’s 
landed wealth. There are wide discrepancies to be found within Prof. Stone’s 
statistics. It does not follow from a demonstration that the manorial values of the 
two samples approximate about a mean that those of the peerage do so. This is 
where the intellectual leap into the dark was taken. The “facts of change”’ seem 
rather more uncertain than Prof. Stone allowed.!® The proposition that manorial 


1 Stone, op. cit. p. 481. 

2 This is because high entry fines on leases for lives continued to be taken in the south-west through- 
out the seventeenth century. The entry fines from the Wiltshire and Somerset estates of the Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery were £1,020 in 1633 and £2,430 in 1635 on a rental of ¢. £3,700 
p.a. 

3 If casualties were included, the figures would be £79:09 and £99°39 respectively at 1559 prices. 

4 Stone, op. cit. p. 154, n. 1. This V.C.H. sample underrepresents the south-west counties where high 
fines and leases for lives were probably the dominant kind of tenure in the seventeenth century. I owe 
this point to Mr J. P. Cooper. 

5 Calculated as: standard deviation mean value X 100.—Stone, op. cit. p. 147, n. 2. 

6 Ibid. p. 763, app. x B. Prof. Stone gives this figure to one decimal place only. 

? Ibid. pp. 165, 481, 543, 763. 

8 Calculated either as: mean value= 20 = £1,730 + 20 = £86°5; or as: mean capital value (£1,730 
X 585 = £1,012,050) + (585 x 20) = £50,602 10s.+ 585 = £86° 5. 

9 The annual value of the remaining (3,390 — 585) manors is: £135,000 — £50,602 10s. = £84,397 10s. 
Average value is therefore: £84,397 10s. + 2,805 = £30-08. 

10 The figures for 1602 are presumably at constant 1559 prices.—Stone, op. cit. p. 154, n. 1. 

11 Maximum likely total value: £760,000; minimum: £650,000. The mean is therefore £705,000. 
Annual landed income: £705,000 20 = £35,250. Average value ofa manor: £35,250+ 407 = £86: 60. 

12 The annual value of the remaining (2,220—407) manors is (£ I 75,000-=22 | — £35,250 = 
£97,765 6s. 8d. — £35,250 = £62,515 6s. 8d. Average annual value is therefore: £62,515 6s. 8d.+ 
1,813 = £34: 48. 

13 E.g. average manorial holdings per peer declined from 54 to 39 between 1558 and 1609, a fall of 
27°77 per cent. Mean landed income, however, fell from £2,140 to £1,690 between 1559 and 1602, 
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counts can be used as an indication of landed wealth and, indirectly, of political 
influence has still be to be established. These statistics and that argument are 
incompatible: one or other of them must be abandoned. The problem that 
Harrington considered has not yet been solved. 


Hertford College, Oxford 


Counting Manors Again: a Reply to 
Mr Thompson 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


very ingenious in its methodology and apparently very negative in its 

conclusions. Before accepting these conclusions, however, we must first 
look very closely at the way he has arrived at his statistics, then see if his findings 
are open to another explanation than the one he offers, and finally ask what 
difference it makes anyway. 

Mr Thompson compares some global estimates of the income of all peerage 
families, which I was careful to describe as floating on “‘a sea of speculation”’ 
(Crisis, p. 141),1 with some global estimates of manorial holdings of all peerage 
families, which I was careful to note were liable to ‘‘a margin of error of --10 
per cent”’ (p. 152). In order to compare the one with the other Mr Thompson 
has taken some fairly firm data on the manorial counts of families about which a 
good deal is known (the 41 and 33 families on p. 765) and has estimated the mean 
income of these families from the eight very rough income groups into which I 
placed them (pp. 760-1). But it should be noted that I warned the reader that 
“the placing of individual families in these categories is a hazardous operation, 
and there can be little doubt that a few have been placed one above or below 
their true position’’? (p. 138). Moreover, these groups cover a very wide income 
span indeed and the number of families in each is very small. By taking the 
average in the middle of the group as the income for each family, Mr Thompson 
has exposed himself to the possibility of arriving at a family income which may 
be very seriously wrong in any given case. For example, Group vu in 1641 spans 
£1,100 to £2,199. Mr Thompson has presumably put any family in that group 


Mt THOMPSON’S criticism of my handling of the counting of manors is 





a decline of 21 per cent. Prima facie, this seems to contradict Prof. Stone’s argument that peers were 
disposing of their more valuable manors. Cf. op. cit. pp. 158-9. 

1 All subsquent page references are to Crisis. 

2In Appendix vi c, Rich Earl of Warwick should certainly be in Group m, not 1v (Hunts. R.O. 
D/Dm 22B Bdle 10; Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS, Essex 9). 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY MIDDLE GROUP, 
1625-1629 


The Alexander Prize Essay 
By Christopher Thompson, M.A. 


READ II JUNE IQ71I 


ONLY twice in the early seventeenth century, in 1624 and 1640, was 
the ‘political nation’ in England united. On both occasions, the 
determination of policy was surrendered by an unwilling king and 
the assistance of Parliamentary leaders sought. Both led to war and 
a sharpening of domestic political conflict. But such similarities were 
no more than superficial. The war which was envisaged in 1624 was 
foreign and external; the one which ensued in 1642 was civil and 
internal. In 1624, the co-operation of the Parliamentary leaders was 
freely solicited; in 1640, there was no alternative. The initiative 
which lay with Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham at the 
earlier date was in the hands of the Earl of Bedford, Pym and St 
John in November 1640. One was a prelude to the period of ‘Personal 
Government’, the other, ultimately, to that of the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. 

The policies of those at Westminster after 1642 have been 
delineated by Professor Hexter! and Dr Pearl.? No one now doubts 
the existence of that body of trimmers, led at first by Pym and later 
by St John, whose course between the policies of the two extremes of 
the ‘Peace’ and ‘War’ parties was so often decisive. The positive 
programme of this middle group had been set out in the Petition of 
Right and the legislation of 1641.° Their political programme was to 
be found in the Grand Remonstrance, which looked forward to the 
reform of the church and the removal of the king’s evil advisers. The 
one patently radical demand that they had to make, that the king 
choose as his advisers men who had the confidence of both Houses,* 


1J. H. Hexter, The Reign of King Pym (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). 

2'V. Pearl, ‘Oliver St John and the ‘“‘middle group’”’ in the Long Parliament: 
August 1643-May 1644’, English Historical Review, Ixxxi (1966), pp. 490- 
519. See amp V. Pearl, ‘The ‘‘Royal Independents’ in the English Civil 
War’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th Series, xviii (1968), 


pp. 69-96. 3 Hexter, Reign of King Pym, pp. 162-63. 
4Ibid., pp. 161-62. 5 Ibid., p. 164. 
71 
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was the necessary guarantee of what had been done and of what 
remained to be done. But their work was never completed; the out- 
break of the Civil War brought more immediate problems and, under 
its corrosive pressures, the middle group declined and disintegrated. 
All this is, indeed, well known. But it is the history, or so it has been 
suggested, of a transient phenomenon, the coming together of a group 
of M.P.s whom the events of a few years soon tore apart.* And the 
description of its antecedent connections, notably the Providence 
Island Company, has been taken to be a sufficient explanation of its 
origins.” 

Contemporaries, particularly those with royalist sympathies, took 
a more jaundiced view. One of them, indeed, alleged that the company 
was the seed from which the Long Parliament grew, that the whole 
affair was conceived in its rooms in Grays Inn Lane.*® Even if this neat 
and simple theory of revolution is rejected, it is unnecessary to 
repudiate the germ of truth which it contains. For the role of the 
company’s members on the Parliamentary side between 1642 and 
1644 has been clearly demonstrated.® But it was not their membership 
of a defunct colonial company that bound them together; the bond 
they shared was an intellectual one, of common ideas and political 
principles. It is the purpose of this essay to describe how that bond 
came to be formed. I shall try to suggest a more lengthy genealogy 
by tracing the origins of the Providence connection back to the 
political co-operation of the Earl of Warwick, Viscount Saye and Sele 
and Sir Nathaniel Rich in 1625. I shall attempt to describe the 
moderate reforms which they then advocated and to trace the course 
of the breach which opened between them and Charles and Bucking- 
ham. I shall try to show how they formulated their ideas for a naval 
war in the West Indies against Spain. And finally, I shall endeavour 
to show that they adopted a moderate but distinctive position in the 
debates which preceded the Petition of Right. 

Superficially, at least, the difficulties faced by the Crown in the 
later 1620’s might be attributed to the war policy first adopted in the 
Parliament of 1624. It was that policy that apparently lay behind 
its subsequent military ventures and fiscal exactions. But it was a 
policy that had been resisted from the beginning. The return of 
Charles and Buckingham from Spain in the autumn of 1623 pre- 
cipitated a struggle between them and the king, a section of the Privy 
Council and the Spanish Ambassadors, all of whom still considered 


6 Hexter, Reign of King Pym, p. 160. 

7 Ibid., pp. 75-89, especially pp. 77-78. 

8 ‘Letter from Mercurius Civicus to Mercurius Rusticus’, in Lord Somers’ 
Tracts, ed. Walter Scott (2nd edn., London, 1810), iv, p. 582. 

* Hexter, Reign of King Pym, passim. 
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a Marriage between Charles and the Infanta Isabella to be the most 
effective and least expensive way of recovering the Palatinate for 
James’s unfortunate son-in-law, the Elector Frederick. The mis- 
givings of the Privy Council were apparent in their reluctance to 
agree to the summoning of Parliament and their refusal to conclude 
that a war logically followed from an end to the match.?® But neither 
they nor, indeed, the king were able to resist the two angry young 
men on these issues. 

The outlines of Charles and Buckingham’s scheme were certainly 
acceptable to the Parliament which met in February 1624. Indeed, it 
was chiefly to the popularity of their policies that they might appeal as 
an argument. But the enthusiasm of the House of Commons for a war 
against Spain could not be allowed entirely free expression, since a 
premature clamour for war or the introduction of awkward constitu- 
tional issues was more likely to antagonize the king than to persuade 
him to give way. The problem was exacerbated by the fact that 
normal methods of Parliamentary management were unavailable. It 
was impossible to turn to the Privy Councillors and minor officials 
in the House, since many of them were unenthusiastic in their support 
for the proposed war and their advocacy of popular policies would, 
in any case, inevitably arouse the suspicion of ulterior motives. Under 
these circumstances, the delicate operation of managing the lower 
House was entrusted to three of the leaders of the opposition in 1621, 
Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir Dudley Diggs and Sir Robert Phelips.1! Other 
spokesmen, too, like Eliot’? and Knightley,'* were in Buckingham’s 
confidence and it is probable that Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, a dependant 
of the 3rd earl of Pembroke, spoke with his foreknowledge in opening 
the foreign affairs debates in March.'* Buckingham himself wrote of 
dealing underhand with the Commons’ leaders.1* Their tactics, closely 
co-ordinated with those of the Prince and the Duke in the upper 
House and at court, were consistent with only one end—the speedy 
termination of the Spanish match. Together, they succeeded in 
inducing James to embark upon a conflict for which he had no real 
enthusiasm. Fortunately, the covert suspicions that a group of 
northern M.P.’s entertained of the king’s intentions proved no bar to 


10S. R. Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I 
(London, 1875), i, pp. 6-7, 8-10. 

11 J. N. Ball, The Parliamentary Career of Sir John Eliot 1624-1629 (Cam- 
bridge Ph.D. thesis, 1953), pp. 31-47. 

12 Tbid., pp. 53-54, 62-63. 

13 The Fortescue Papers, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Society, new series, i, 
1871), pp. 196-97. 

14 Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I, i, 
pp. 20 n.2, 21 n.2. 

15 British Museum, Harleian MS. 6987, fol. 200° 
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supply;'* three subsidies and three fifteenths, c.£300,000, were voted 
towards a war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

‘Court’ and ‘Country’ were apparently united. Of course, Charles 
and Buckingham had had to pay a price for their success. In return 
for the assistance of the Parliamentary leaders, they used their 
influence with the king to secure the redress of economic and religious 
grievances.'” But the alliance was a fragile one, since both parties to 
it preferred not to make their objectives too clear. The supply, more- 
over, voted by the Commons was not unconditional nor was its 
expenditure unregulated. It was provided for the objectives set out 
in the two Houses’ declaration to the king on the 23rd March—‘the 
defence of this realm, the securing of Ireland, the assistance of your 
neighbours the States of the United Provinces and others of your 
Majesty’s friends and allies, and the setting forth of your Royal 
Navy’.?® And the expenditure of this money was entrusted to Com- 
missioners appointed by Parliament. But agreement on the war had 
been secured in principle only; its detailed strategy remained 
undiscussed. The different ends for which the money had been sought 
and for which it had been granted were thus obscured. Only in time 
would the distinction between the naval and privateering war 
envisaged by the Commons and a continental war, in alliance with 
France, for which Charles and Buckingham were already working, 
become apparent. 

The prominence at court of the Puritan preacher, John Preston, 
was a symbol of the new direction of English policy. Although 
originally a client of Fulke Greville, rst Lord Brooke, through whose 
patronage he had won the friendship of Sir Edward Conway and Sir 
John Coke,?® he was introduced to Buckingham by the pro-French 
Scots at court—Hamilton, Lennox, Doncaster and Annandale.”° Both 
groups had found the Spanish marriage proposals repugnant. Preston 
had made his opposition clear as early as 1621 when, possibly at Lord 
Saye and Sele’s suggestion,?+ he wrote a tract attacking the scheme 
which circulated anonymously while Parliament was sitting. It was in 
this role, as the clerical tribune of a group of Parliamentary Puritans, 
that Buckingham valued him. And from October, 1622, when Buck- 
ingham secured his election as Master of Emmanuel College, 


16 Ball, Parliamentary Career of Sir John Eliot, p. 45. 

17 FE. R. Foster, “The Procedure of the House of Commons against Patents 
and Monopolies 1621-1624’, in Conflict in Stuart England, ed. W. A. Aiken 
and B. D. Henning (London, 1960), pp. 59-85. 

18 Journal of the House of Lords, iii, p. 275. 

19 T, Morgan, Prince Charles’s Puritan Chaplain (London, 1957), pp. 25-26. 

20 [bid., pp. 74~76, 101-4. 

21 Thomas Ball, The Life of the Renowned Doctor Preston, ed. E. W. 
Harcourt (London, 1885), p. 59; Morgan, Puritan Chaplain, pp. 54-56, 60. 
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Cambridge, he was regarded as his client.?? Unfortunately, the only 
clue we have to Preston’s church policies at this time is the proposal 
he made in 1624 that the lands of Cathedral Chapters should be sold 
to pay the king’s debts and to provide for the army destined for the 
Palatinate. But this scheme was only briefly considered by Bucking- 
ham, who abandoned it when Lord Keeper Williams, the Bishop of 
Lincoln, demonstrated that only the Speaker, Sir Thomas Crew, and 
a few other M.P.’s were likely to support it.?* 

Preston’s defeat was a minor matter. It left his relationship with 
Buckingham untouched: each continued to hope to use the other for 
his own purposes. In the euphoria of the spring and summer of 1624, 
it passed unnoticed. It seemed that at last England was to play her 
proper part in the European struggle then raging, that the Elizabethan 
tradition was to be revived. Even prudent politicians succumbed to 
the mood. This exhilaration explains much of the depression and 
bitterness that followed. For the alliance which had created this 
atmosphere rested upon no more than a temporary coincidence of 
objectives. Within a year, its essential fragility was revealed. The 
French alliance was obtained only at the price of toleration for English 
Catholics, a price that James had declared to the Commons in 1624 
that he would not be willing to pay,”* and it was followed by an 
unwise promise to assist Louis XIII in suppressing the rebellious 
Huguenots of La Rochelle.?® Only the influence of Pembroke and 
Preston with the Puritan ‘party’ prevented the outcry against the 
French match that there had been against the Spanish.?® Manseld’s 
expedition to recover the Palatinate was a fiasco, although his forces 
continued to consume £20,000 a month. The money voted in 1624 
was thus wasted. Two months after James’s death, in May 1625, an 
alliance was concluded with Denmark which entailed a further sub- 
sidy of £20,000 a month. With this, the anticipated assembly of the 
fleet at Plymouth in June and the order to press 10,000 landsmen 
to accompany it, Charles’s total envisaged expenditure in the forth- 
coming year amounted to c.{1,000,000.?” 

The circumstances in which Charles met his first Parliament in 
June 1625 were thus most unfortunate. It was bad enough that the 
money voted in 1624 had been spent to no purpose. Worse still, the 


22 Ball, Life of Preston, pp. 88-89. 

23 John Hacket, Scrinia Reserata: A Memorial Offer’d to the Great Deserv- 
ings of John Williams D.D. (London, 1693), i, pp. 203-6. 

24 Journal of the House of Lords, iii, p. 318. 

25 Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I, i, 
p. 152. 

26 Ball, Life of Preston, pp. 116-17. 

27 Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I, i, 
p. 187. 
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solemn promises so easily made a year earlier had been broken and 
almost unlimited commitments made. None the less, both Charles and 
Buckingham expected that adequate supply would be forthcoming. 
It was soon apparent, however, that only Rudyerd of the undertakers 
of 1624 was prepared to play the role again.?* The king made his 
difficulties more acute by failing to explain his past or proposed 
future expenditure and by not making any specific demand for supply. 
The most that the House of Commons was prepared to offer was two 
subsidies.”® By accepting this grant, Charles made any further request 
for supply most difficult. So, when Sir John Coke attempted to 
explain the king’s financial needs on the 8th July,*° an attempt he 
made very much against the advice Sir John Eliot had given to 
Buckingham that morning,*: a thin and deserted House reacted so 
violently that Solicitor General Heath was forced to intervene to lay 
the proposal aside. But, despite this setback, Buckingham’s deter- 
mination remained inflexible. On the 11th, Parliament was adjourned 
to meet at Oxford on the 1st August. There, the Commons’ earlier 
grievances were revived and a renewed demand for supply stimulated 
an attack which was clearly the prelude to Buckingham’s 
impeachment.*? 

How different, how very different this was from the euphoria of 
1624. To the enthusiasts, the excited, angry, apprehensive men of 
that Parliament, war had been a release. To them it had seemed that 
if only England would act, then the spectre of Catholicism as a stand- 
ing threat to their liberty and religion might be dispelled. But the 
nightmare could not be driven away so easily. It seemed, if anything, 
to grow worse. At home, they witnessed the toleration of Catholics 
and the encouragement of Montague’s Arminian doctrines. Abroad, 
they noted the continuing advance of the armies of their ideological 
enemies and the waste of English money. Naturally, they sought a 
scapegoat; no less naturally, they found one. 

But, for a moment, the attack on Buckingham went no further. 
For a day or two, a compromise was considered, This compromise 
came, moreover, from the other wing of Preston’s patrons, from the 
Parliamentary Puritans. Their spokesman in the matter was Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, a figure whose political importance contemporaries 
recognized more clearly than later historians have done. As the 2nd 


28 Sir John Eliot, An Apologie for Socrates and Negotium Posterorum, ed. 
A. B. Grosart (London, 1881), i, pp. 66-69. 

29 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden Society, 
new series, vi, 1873), pp. 30-33; Eliot, Negotium Posterorum, i, pp. 75-78. 

30 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, pp. 56-59. 

31 Eliot, Negotium Posterorum, i, pp. II0-I3. 

32 The Commons’ Debaies in 1625, pp. 77-89. 
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Earl of Warwick’s cousin and man-of-affairs, his words carried added 
weight. Perhaps he lacked the daring of Sir John Eliot or the force 
of Sir Edward Coke, but he was none the less an able speaker and a 
subtle Parliamentary tactician.** In religion, Sibbs had told Arch- 
bishop Ussher in 1622, he would ‘find him for sincerity, wisdom, and 
right judgment worthy your inward acquaintance’.** As a potential 
intermediary, he was ideal. There is, indeed, some evidence that he 
was already playing a conciliatory role, since he had been the author, 
in the first session at Westminster, of the compromise by which the 
Commons released Montague on bond after Charles had asked that he 
be unconditionally set free.°> At Oxford, as Hacket noted, Rich, Eliot, 
Strode and Viscount Saye and Sele ‘were never out of my Lord Duke’s 
Chamber and Bosom’.*¢ 

Rich’s patron, the Earl of Warwick, was more of a man of action 
than a political figure. Like his cousin, he had supported the war 
policy adopted in 1624°” and he was evidently on good social and 
political terms with the king and Buckingham in the summer of 
1625.°* Even so, both men were determined to wean Charles and 
Buckingham from their lax religious policy and to convert them to 
a naval strategy in the war. The failure of the Cadiz expedition in the 
autumn of 1625 gave one of Warwick’s clients the opportunity to press 
their scheme for intercepting the Spanish plate fleet from Bermuda.*® 
But Buckingham, it seems, did not find the idea attractive. Later, in 
1627, after his breach with the duke, Warwick led his own fleet to 
sea only to come to grief in an engagement with the Spaniards off the 
Azores.*° 

The third member of this group, Viscount Saye and Sele, had been 
one of Preston’s intimates as early as 1618.*! Like Warwick, he 


83 As his success on the 6th August shows. Many other examples could be 
given. 

34 The Whole Works of the Most Rev. James Ussher D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, ed. J. Elrington and J. H. Todd (Dublin, 
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(later Sir) Thomas Crew. 

35 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, pp. 62-63. 

36 Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, ii, p. 18. 

37 E.g., Journal of the House of Commons, i, p. 733. Cf. Notes of the 
Debates in the House of Lords 1624 and 1626, ed. S. R. Gardiner (Camden 
Society, new series, xxiv, 1879), p. 3. 

38 Essex Archaeological Society, Morant MSS, Volume 43, pp. 55, 59, 63; 
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39 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 73, fol. 518". Cf. British Museum, Addi- 
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entrusted the education of his eldest son to Preston’s care.*? And, as 
in Preston’s case, he rose in Buckingham’s esteem as his determina- 
tion to end the Spanish match grew: having ‘resolved to embrace the 
friendship of lord Say’, Clarendon later commented, the duke found 
him ‘as solicitous to climb by that ladder’.** Saye certainly owed his 
elevation to a viscountcy in 1624 to the favourite. Like Preston before 
him, he fell foul of the Lord Keeper. Saye, indeed, was prompted by 
Williams’ opposition to the Commons’ bill in 1625 granting Tonnage 
and Poundage to Charles for only one year to suggest that he be 
replaced by Sir Thomas Crew.** This hostility towards the Lord 
Keeper was one of the factors that bound the group to Buckingham. 

The proposals that Rich put to the Commons on the 6th August 
were not very radical. They constituted an agenda for discussion 
rather than a programme for action. The king, he suggested, should 
settle their fears about recusancy and Arminianism by replying to their 
petition on religion. As far as the war was concerned, the enemy 
against whom they were fighting should be specified and the king 
should take the advice of ‘his grave counsell’ in its conduct. And he 
went on to propose that the House should be permitted ‘to looke into 
the King’s estate, how it may subsist of it selfe’, and that a committee 
should be appointed to discuss the question of impositions with the 
king.** Once these matters had been put to Charles by petition and 
his reply had been received, supply might be considered. Even with- 
out the support of Eliot and Strode,*® the idea was acceptable to the 
House. *” 

Once again, Charles and Buckingham had the opportunity to reach 
an agreement with Parliament. Admittedly, they were being asked 
to make concessions, concessions which, in view of their desperate 
need for supply, hardly seemed far-reaching. To repudiate Montague 
and to enforce the penal laws against recusants would cost nothing. 
As the proposal to investigate the king’s finances implied, it was 
intended to make the Crown independent of Parliamentary supply 


427, and J. A. Venn, Alumni Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 1924) Part I, 
ii, p. 137; iii, p. 449. By the autumn of 1626, the two families were on 
sufficiently intimate terms for Warwick, Sir Nathaniel Rich and Sir Francis 
Barrington to act as the advocates of one of Saye’s sons in some abortive 
marriage negotiations. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, Addenda 1625- 
1649, Pp. 724-25. 

43 Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England (Oxford, 1958), ii, pp. 547-48. 

44 Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, ii, p. 17. 

45 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, pp. 90-91, 138-39. 

46 Ibid., pp. 90, 137-38. On Eliot, see J. N. Ball, ‘Sir John Eliot at the 
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under normal circumstances. It is rather more difficult to tell what 
was in Rich’s mind on the question of impositions.** There were, 
however, two points upon which the intermediaries were absolutely 
insistent: that the fleet should go to sea under the command of some- 
one other than Buckingham and that he should withdraw his protec- 
tion from Montague and leave him to be punished by the Commons.*® 
The question of supply should be postponed for the moment. But for 
that reason, the advice was not entirely welcome. There were others, 
moreover, who gave very different advice. Rich’s scheme was, there- 
fore, modified.*° The fleet, it was agreed, should be sent to sea under 
another commander and the Commons should have a reply to their 
petition on religion, but these concessions were to be accompanied by 
another request for supply. On Monday, 8th August, Buckingham 
explained the king’s financial needs to both Houses: he did not 
repudiate the proposals made on the 6th; he simply asked for 
immediate supply for the fleet and the postponement of reforms until 
the winter. ‘If you will give a present dispatch of the supply’, added 
the Chancellor of Exchequer, the king ‘doth promise . . . that you 
shall meet agayne in the winter in a more seasonable tyme, and stay 
together till you may bringe to maturitye those thinges which were 
propounded’.*! But this was a weak assurance to give to a barely 
pacified lower House and the result was that the attack on Bucking- 
ham was at once renewed. The dissolution followed on the rath. 

Neither Saye nor Warwick felt compelled by this failure to sever 
his ties with Buckingham. On the contrary, they still had hopes of 
him, although it is doubtful whether their view was shared by Eliot, 
especially after Sir John Coke’s appointment as a Secretary of State 
in September. Not even their diminishing political support shook the 
determination of the king and the duke to persevere with their war 
policy. Their ability to pursue it, however, remained dependent on 
the state of the Exchequer. With the failure of the Cadiz expedition 
and the deterioration of relations with France, money was once again 
urgently required. So, Parliament was summoned to meet in Febru- 
ary 1626. Having excluded some of the most prominent opposition 
speakers of 1625 by picking them as Sheriffs, there was some pros- 
pect that the Commons might be more amenable on this occasion. 
For Warwick and Saye, however, the summons raised critical issues. 
On war policy and the question of Arminianism, they had attempted 

48 Fle may, however, have had in mind the scheme he had formulated in 
1623 for the pre-emption of tobacco and pepper by the king in return for 
the abandonment of impositions. See The Records of the Virginia Company 
of London, ed. S. M. Kingsbury (Washington, D.C., 1906-35), iv, pp. 27, 39. 

49 Eliot, Negotium Posterorum, ii, pp. 53-54. 

50 British Museum, King’s MS. 137, fol. 84. 

51 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, pp. 106-7. 
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to guide Buckingham; on both, his reply had been equivocal. To 
clarify one, at least, of these issues, they insisted on having 
Montague’s doctrines debated at York House on the r1th and 17th of 
February. One point emerges clearly from the contradictory reports 
which survive of the two conferences, namely, that they did not secure 
from Buckingham the repudiation—in their view, the essential 
repudiation—of Montague’s doctrines which they had hoped Preston’s 
dialectical skill would obtain.®? The break had come. 

On the other crucial question of war policy, the gap between the 
king and the duke on the one side and the Commons on the other had 
become unbridgeable. This time the lower House had quite specific 
proposals to make. Since Spain needed the wealth of the West Indies 
to wage war at all, Diggs argued in a debate on the r4th of April, their 
objective should be to cut off his revenue at source. To accomplish 
this, a sum of {200,000 should be raised annually for three or four 
years to support the necessary fleet. The conduct of the war was to be 
placed in the hands of a Council of War elected by the subscribers, 
who were themselves to be organized on the lines of a joint-stock 
company. If peace was concluded with Spain, the company was to 
be allowed free trade in the West Indies.** This was certainly a radical 
scheme. But, radical though it was, it did not go far enough for some 
members. For Diggs’s proposals were immediately followed by a draft 
bill from Sir Nathaniel Rich, which contained even more extensive 
privileges for the proposed company. The company was to be exempt 
from all impositions for five years and to pay none thereafter without 
Parliament’s consent. There was to be no payment of the Lord High 
Admiral’s tenths upon prizes taken and no pressing of the company’s 
men for the king’s service. Rich even revived the idea of basing the 
fleet upon Bermuda.** Both schemes were, in any case, extraordinary; 
for they amounted to nothing less than a demand that the war be 
conducted by the political gentry in their own interests. In practice, 
the proposed company would have been beyond the reach of royal 
authority and English foreign policy would have been partly in its 
hands. Precisely because it was so radical, it is highly improbable 
that Charles would ever have given the scheme the slightest considera- 
tion. Despite the support of Pym and Rudyerd for the proposal, it 


52 The Works of the Right Reverend Father in God John Cosin, Lord Bishop 
of Durham, ed. J. Sansom (Oxford, 1845), ii, p. 21; Thomas Ball, Life of 
Preston, pp. 118-19; Bodleian Library, Tanner MS. 303, fols. 46%-47"; British 
Museum, Harleian MS. 6866, fols. 73'-81". Cf. Sherland’s comment. Cam- 
bridge University Library, MS. Dd XII. 20, fol. 20. 

53 The whole debate is in Cambridge University Library, MS. Dd XII. 20, 
fols. 129~32. 
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went no further. The more important question of Buckingham’s 
impeachment took priority. 

Buckingham had, of course, lost his last Puritan allies at York 
House. One group, the court wing of Preston’s patrons—Sir Edward 
Conway, Sir John Coke and the Scots—went on with him: the others, 
including Preston himself,*> passed into opposition. This meant that 
the last obstacle to an assault upon the favourite in the lower House 
had been removed: with the exception of a few officials, he had no 
support there. The ‘Court’ party was to be found in the House of 
Lords.** And even there, Buckingham had to contend with the hostility 
of a group of the more ancient peers, led by Saye and Pembroke.°*’ 
The new leaders in the Commons, notably Eliot and Diggs,*® built 
upon the case developed at Oxford. Those who had tried to shield him 
then were quite as virulent in their comments as his earlier opponents. 
It was clear that Rich had gone over as completely as Eliot. And as 
his opposition became more pronounced, so, too, did his intimacy with 
John Pym, whose views on Montague and the question of supply had 
placed him firmly in the ranks of the opposition in 1625. On a number 
of issues, on Montague in particular, on the Bermuda Company 
patent, and on the election of Buckingham as Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University, they found that their views coincided.*® When Pym 
prepared the charge he presented in the impeachment proceedings, 
Rich acted as one of his two assistants.®° By the autumn of 1626, Pym 
was on sufficiently intimate terms with the family to act as one of 
Warwick’s trustees when he mortgaged his estate. ® 

For a variety of reasons, however, the impeachment failed. On the 
15th June, the king dissolved Parliament, probably because no grant 
had yet been made.*? A number of expedients were adopted to raise 
money but none of them proved adequate.®* Eventually, Charles 
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resorted to a forced loan at the rate of five subsidies. It was an action 
the Arminian divines hastened to defend. According to Sibthorpe and 
Mainwaring, the king alone was in a position to decide what the 
pressing necessities of state required:** elsewhere the reaction was 
rather different. For the doctrine that the king’s power was so absolute 
that he might tax Englishmen without their consent in Parliament 
naturally elicited strong opposition. Fifteen or sixteen peers, amongst 
them Warwick and Saye,** refused to lend and their example was 
followed by a number of leading ‘Country’ gentry. Such resistance 
could hardly be overlooked. In order to intimidate them and to 
encourage those reluctant to pay to do so, some of the more prominent 
resisters were committed to prison, where they remained for no stated 
reason. An appeal to the Courts proved fruitless; five of those who 
did so were simply returned to their confinement. ** 

Some resistance should have been anticipated. Charles had acted 
on behalf of a foreign policy that had long since ceased to be popular. 
The disaster at Rhé in November 1627 and oppression at home stimu- 
lated opposition to the claim that the government’s actions were 
undertaken for the general welfare. It had been on these grounds that 
soldiers had been billeted, that martial law had been proclaimed, that 
forced loans had been taken, and that men had been committed without 
cause shown. Men of moderate persuasion no less than those of more 
extreme opinions had cause to fear the future. And what they feared 
above all else was the introduction of arbitrary government and the 
erosion of the liberties of the subject. Compared to this, the attack 
on Buckingham was of secondary importance. So, when Parliament 
met again in March 1628, it was upon the re-establishment of the 
rights of the subject that the political gentry and their allies in the 
upper House concentrated. In this respect, the issue of arbitrary 
imprisonment was clearly vital. And it was one upon which the king’s 
opponents felt that they had a sound case. Since the law recognized 
no power in the king to commit without showing cause, the Commons 
deduced that he possessed no such right.*’ To prevent a repetition of 
the events of 1626 and 1627, they passed four resolutions on the 1st 
April, making restraint for causes unknown to the law illegal, making 
the writ of Habeas Corpus one of right and stating that, if no legal 
cause of imprisonment appeared, the prisoner was to be bailed or 
delivered: taxation of any kind, they asserted, was dependent upon 
Parliamentary grant.®® 

The Commons found it relatively easy to agree upon general 
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principles. It was more difficult, however, to agree upon the proper 
legal remedies for the encroachment of the king upon the subject’s 
liberties. In fact, the direct issue of arbitrary imprisonment had never 
before been faced: it was for this reason that the judges had declined 
to give a final verdict in the Five Knights’ case. Once this had been 
explained and the arguments of the Attorney General had been heard, 
the Lords found themselves unable to support the absolute assertion 
of the subject’s rights in the Commons’ resolutions. On the crucial 
question of whether or not Magna Carta and the six explanatory 
statutes that defined these rights should be confirmed, there was a 
clear division of opinion: the view held by Warwick and Saye that 
they should be confirmed and that the king’s power to commit was 
so limited was firmly rejected by Dorset and Conway.*®* The disagree- 
ment was between those who held that the laws were for the ordinary 
occasions of state and those who considered that the king’s discretion- 
ary power should be stated clearly. In this case, the latter group was 
clearly the stronger. 

The strength of the king’s ‘party’ was apparent in the resolutions 
sent down by the Lords on the 25th of April. They were not intended 
to be an answer to those of the Commons but rather to amount to a 
decision upon their arguments.’° The first declared that Magna Carta 
and the six statutes were in force and the second stated that, according 
to statute, custom and law, every freeman had a fundamental pro- 
priety in his goods and the liberty of his person; in the third, the 
subject was guaranteed all the liberties, privileges and rights enjoyed 
by his ancestors and the fourth declared that all cases falling within 
the cognizance of the common law and concerning the liberty of the 
subject should proceed according to that law. Where the Commons’ 
resolutions had been direct and explicit, these were vague and general. 
The fifth, moreover, was of an entirely different character, for it 
stated that the king’s prerogative was ‘intrinsical to his sovereignty 
and entrusted to him from God’ and declared that, in cases of 
imprisonment for reasons of state, the king would ‘within a convenient 
time .. . express a cause . . . either general or special’.’! The Com- 
mons’ reaction to this specific saving clause was predictable— 
total rejection.”? But there was a critical division of opinion over 
the first four. Selden and Sir Edward Coke, it is true, held them 
to be meaningless.”* Sir Nathaniel Rich, on the other hand, argued 

69 Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords 1621, 1625, 1628, ed. F. H. 
Relf (Camden 3rd series, xlii, 1929), pp. 119-20. See ibid., p. 120 n. 1, for 
Conway’s estimate of the Commons’ intentions. 

70 Relf, Petition of Right, p. 27. 

71 British Museum, Stowe MS. 367, fols. 143’-144’. 

72 Relf, Petition of Right, p. 28. 

78 Tbid., p. 28. 
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that it would be possible, with emendations, to make use of 
them and he saw no reason why Magna Carta and the six statutes 
should not be confirmed.”* With some differences of emphasis, 
this was the line taken by Noy, Pym and Diggs.7° The Commons 
were thus divided between those who were determined to adhere 
to their own resolutions and those who sought a compromise with 
the Lords. 

The division in the lower House remained unresolved. On the 28th 
April, a message from the king, in effect, repeated the first four of 
the Lords’ resolutions.7* One convert was certainly won by the 
message—Sir Benjamin Rudyerd. The king’s counsel, the judges, the 
Lords and the king himself, he said, had all declared that the laws 
were in force; they were thus assured of the confirmation of Magna 
Carta. The liberty of their persons and goods might be obtained by 
conference with the Lords and he hoped that they might have a law 
against forced loans and privy seals.” But his appeal to the House 
fell on deaf ears and the members resolved to proceed by bill. When 
this was done on the following day, Sir Edward Coke’s draft contained 
a confirmation of Magna Carta and the six statutes and, in its second 
section, a reiteration of the Commons’ resolutions. It was to the latter 
part that Rich at once took exception. ‘Wee knowe there haue bin 
some doubts,’ he said, ‘Lett us not stick too much to wordes, But as 
well as we may lett us meet with the Lords, wee may haue another 
phrase & yett the same meaninge, I would not make a flatt difference 
against the Councell Table’.’* Both he and Pym thought that, in 
cases of imprisonment, it was proper that the cause should be 
expressed to the judge.”® It was to ensure this that Wentworth put 
forward his Habeas Corpus bill. 

To the more extreme members, to Eliot and Sir Edward Coke, the 
proposal was unacceptable. They were afraid that anything less than 
an absolute prohibition of imprisonment without cause shown would 
be ineffective.*° The king, however, would accept neither Coke’s nor 
Wentworth’s bill. As his messages on the 2nd and the 5th May made 
clear, he would accept no more than a confirmation of Magna Carta 


74 British Museum, Stowe MS. 367, fols. 146", 1477147". 

7 Ibid., fols. 147.148". 

76 [bid., fols. 150%—-1517. 

17 Tbid., fols. 152’-153". Rich sent this speech together with that made 
by Warwick in the upper House on the 21st April to the Reverend Joseph 
Mede in Cambridge. British Museum, Harleian MS. 390, fols. 3927-3937, 
3947-395", 402". 

78 British Museum, Stowe MS. 367, fols. 155'-155". 

79 British Museum, Harleian MS. 1601, fol. 32%. 

80 J. N. Ball, ‘The Petition of Right in the English Parliament of 1628,’ in 
Album E. Lousse, iv (Louvain, 1964), p. 50. — 
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and the six statutes ‘without addicons, paraphrases or explanacons’.*! 
The Commons had to choose between accepting the king’s word or 
defying him by proceeding by bill. At this point, Rich was able to 
make a positive contribution. As a precondition for accepting the 
king’s word, he suggested that the king should concede that the abuses 
complained of were illegal.*? The idea was repeated almost verbatim 
by Pym.** This had clear affinities with the proposals advanced by 
Rudyerd earlier.** Certainly, it seemed the only way the House might 
obtain the satisfaction it desired. The only other possibility—which 
had not been seriously considered until Sir Edward Coke put it for- 
ward—was to go by a petition of right. Admittedly, it was not so 
strong a procedure as a declaratory law but with the assent of the 
king and the Lords it would be a matter of record.*> It had the further 
advantage, as Rich observed, that they would have the king’s answer 
before the bill of subsidies was passed.** As a procedure, it was accept- 
able to all sections of the House, to extremists, moderates and 
conservatives alike. 

The peers, however, were still unhappy, because they believed that 
the petition contained an absolute affirmation of the subject’s rights 
and because they believed that the king’s prerogative should be 
explicitly safeguarded. But when they tried to persuade the Commons 
to accept a saving clause, they met with a blank refusal. It was only 
when Saye pointed out that, since there was nothing in the petition 
save that which concerned the subject’s rights, a saving clause for the 
king’s prerogative was unnecessary,®” that the mood of the Lords 
altered. When they accepted this on the 24th May, the last obstacle 
to their assent was removed. Eventually, Charles, too, was convinced. 

The king’s consent to the petition was the essential vindication of 
the arguments advanced by Warwick, Saye, Rich, Pym and Rudyerd. 
They had been distinguished by their insistence upon the tactical 
necessity of both Houses acting together and by their argument that 
the rights of the subject could be secured without any infringement 
of the king’s prerogative. It was a view which was ultimately accepted 
by the extremists in the lower House and by the conservatives in the 
upper House alike. They had declined the absolute assertion of the 
subject’s rights proposed by the former and yet resisted the explicit 
saving for the prerogative demanded by the latter. They had sought 


81 British Museum, Stowe MS. 367, fols. 169'-169’, 175'—175’. 

82 Tbid., fol. 1787. 

83 Tbid., fol. 179°. 

84 British Museum, Harleian MS. 390, fols. 3947™—395'. 

85 Relf, Petition of Right, p. 41. 

86 Tbid., p. 47. 

87 Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords 1621, 1625, 1628, p. 189 n.5. 
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no more than a confirmation of Magna Carta and the six statutes and 
an admission that the abuses complained of were illegal: they left the 
king’s discretionary power in times of emergency entirely unim- 
paired.** As a practical remedy for the abuses against which complaint 
had been made, the petition was sound. It is for these reasons that 
it may be described as a ‘middle group’ measure. 

Where, then, has this revision of ideas led? Is it possible to trace 
the genealogy of the Providence Island Company so far back? I think 
it is. For the importance of the company is not to be measured in 
purely colonial terms. As such, it was anything but a success. It is in 
English terms—as a substitute for the political argument that had 
been arbitrarily silenced in 1629—that it should be seen. This is not 
to claim that the Providence connexion existed before its time. The 
men whose activities have been described were not yet a group in the 
schematic sense of the term. But it can be said that, by 1629, the 
delicate web of friendship and common political conviction upon 
which the Providence connexion rested had been spun. It is possible 
to see how the threads of their careers had been drawn together by 
the terrible events of the second half of the decade. It can be seen 
how they came to embrace the West Indian strategy; in the summer 
of 1641, Pym would revive it.*® They sought a church without the 
Arminians, a church with room for those with tender consciences, ®° 
ruled by moderate bishops; in 1641, that, too, would be the policy of 
Pym and his allies. But, in one respect, there would be an important 
difference. In the 1620’s they sought the preservation of a just balance 
between the rights of the king and those of the subject. A decade and 
a half later, men felt that the balance had been seriously endangered. 
By 1640, they had come to demand not only moderated episcopacy 
but also moderated monarchy.*! Their determination to secure it, the 
determination of moderate men to secure moderate ends, was a 
measure of the gulf which separated them from the ideologues and 
of the distance they had travelled since 1628. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 


88 This can be gathered from Saye and Sele’s speeches in the upper House. 
Ibid., pp. 171 n.4, 176. 

89 British Museum, Sloane MS. 3317, fol. 25°. 

90 The Commons’ Debates in 1625, p. 26. 

91 Hacket, Scrinia Reserata, ii, pp. 144-45. 
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MAXIMILIAN PETTY AND THE PUTNEY 
DEBATE ON THE FRANCHISE* 


THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF LEVELLER PROPOSALS ON THE FRANCHISE 
have been a subject of persistent interest to scholars since the publica- 
tion of C. B. Macpherson’s book, The Political Theory of Possessive 
Individualism, in 1962.' His careful re-examination of the Levellers’ 
position on this issue in the light of the restricted franchise advocated 
by Maximilian Petty during the Putney debates and the limited elect- 
orate envisaged in their subsequent proposals led him to reduce the 
Levellers’ doubtful claim to have been supporters of manhood suffrage 
to the more modest and consistent status of proponents of a “‘non- 
servant”’ franchise.” This striking reinterpretation of the evidence for 
the years 1646-9 was accompanied by a calculation of the numbers of 
men eligible to vote under the proposals apparently discussed in this 
period and by a penetrating reassessment of the theoretical implica- 
tions of the Levellers’ position on this issue. 

Macpherson’s argument has, of course, been challenged. His critics 
have maintained that, apart from royalists, no exclusions from the 
franchise can be found in Leveller statements before the Putney de- 
bates in October and November 1647 and that the debate itself was 
largely a discussion of manhood suffrage. Maximilian Petty’s proposal 
to debar apprentices, servants and alms-takers did not necessarily com- 
mit the other Leveller spokesmen there. The calculations and the social 
classifications employed have also been severely criticized. As a result 
his analysis of the theoretical position of the Levellers has been called 
into serious question.’ The alternative picture that we are offered is of 
a more heterogeneous party advocating a programme that had not 
been fully worked out in all its details, but prepared to make a series of 
compromises to achieve its ends. This explains the Levellers’ apparent 
division at Putney on the franchise issue and the contradiction be- 
tween their pre- and post-Putney statements.‘ 

Petty’s remarks on the franchise lie at the heart of this controversy. 


*I am most grateful to Gerald Aylmer for his advice on an earlier draft of this 
article. 

1C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory of Possessive Individualism: Hobbes to 
Locke (Oxford, 1962), pp. 107-59. 

2 [bid., p. 114. His reservation about the second Agreement of the People should be 
noted. 
=» J. C. Davis, “The Levellers and Democracy”, Past and Present, no. 40 (July 
1968), pp. 174-80; Keith Thomas, ‘The Levellers and the Franchise’’, in G. E. 
Aylmer (ed.), The Interregnum: The Quest for Settlement, 1646-1660 (London, 
1972), pp. 57-78. 

4 For example, Thomas, op. cit., p. 69. 
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Macpherson treats him as a representative figure and uses his remarks 
during the Putney debate to interpret earlier Leveller proposals and 
the statements of his allies in the discussion. Some of his opponents, on 
the other hand, treat Petty as a relatively obscure figure speaking, per- 
haps, only for a section of the party whose divisions on the franchise 
were exposed during the debate.* This shift of emphasis on their part 
does, however, pose certain problems. If the Levellers argued for man- 
hood suffrage before Putney, and their representatives and allies (with 
the exception of Petty) did so in the debate itself, it is difficult to see 
how it can be maintained that this detail of their programme had not 
been fully worked out. It is even more difficult to imply that Petty rep- 
resented a dissenting group within the party when evidence of divisions 
among the Levellers on this issue before the debate has yet to be pro- 
duced. Petty’s remarks on the franchise need a more convincing ex- 
planation if Macpherson’s argument is to be fully met. 

It is true that Petty is an obscure figure. Apart from the fact that he 
participated in the debates on the draft Heads of the Proposals, there is 
little trace of his rise within the Leveller movement.® He and the much 
better-known John Wildman were probably present at Putney con- 
certing Leveller demands with the new regimental Agitators when 
criticism by Ireton and other members of a committee of the General 
Council of The Case of the Army Truly Stated drew them into the 
drafting of the Agreement of the People.’? This document contained a 
concise statement of their joint position and was presented to the 
General Council of the Army for its members’ consideration on 28 
October 1647. Cromwell and Ireton both wanted to know whether or 
not its provisions were open to discussion and were told by the 
Agitators and their allies that they were.® Petty himself explained that 
he would come to any future meeting on the Agreement ‘‘to give my 
own reason why I do assent to it’’.? Their collective position was fully 
explained before the detailed debate on its contents began on the 29th. 
Robert Everard, whose responsibility it had been to bring the Agitators 
and their civilian allies, Petty and Wildman, back again, declared that 
their joint purpose was to seek “‘yet once more, a compliance in those 
things that we propounded to you, but if it shall please God to open our 
eyes that we can see it, we shall comply with you ... We desire your 


5 For example, ibid., p. 67. Cf. Roger Howell Jr. and David E. Brewster, “‘Re- 
considering the Levellers: The Evidence of The Moderate’, Past and Present, no. 46 
(Feb. 1970), pp. 68-86, at p. 69. 

6 It is possible that he was the son of John Petty of Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, who was 
apprenticed to John Randall of the Grocers’ Company, for eight years, in May 1634: 
G. E. Aylmer, ‘‘Gentlemen Levellers?”’, Past and Present, no. 49 (Nov. 1970), pp. 
120-5, at p. 120; Puritanism and Liberty: Being the Army Debates, 1647-9, from the 
Clarke Manuscripts, ed. A. S. P. Woodhouse (London, 1966), p. 89. 

7 Puritanism and Liberty, ed. Woodhouse, pp. 1, 3, 5, 12, 34, 441. 

8 [bid., pp. 9, 31, 33-6. 

9 Ibid., p. 22. 
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joint consent to seek out some speedy way for the relief of the king- 
dom’’.!° Colonel Thomas Rainsborough took much the same view: 
I will not say positively that we are to take the course prescribed in that paper at 
present, but if we do not set upon the work [of settlement presently we are undone] 
... I desire that you would read it and debate it, whether it be a way to deliver us 
yet or no; and if it be, [that you would accept it], and if not, that you would think of 
some other way.!! 
Petty agreed: “‘I am come here to give in my reasons why I do approve 
of this paper, this Agreement, [and] to receive reasons why it should 
not be agreed to’’. If the Army’s previous commitments were just, then 
the Agreement should be rejected on those points but, if they proved 
unjust, then its provisions ought to be accepted. “I desire all those that 
are free from it in their spirits may act farther; and those that think 
themselves bound up so to acquiesce in it, that they would be pleased to 
rest satisfied in the actions of other men that are at liberty to act for the 
peace and freedom of the kingdom’’.!? Petty was, therefore, explicitly 
committed to the Agreement’s proposals before the debate began al- 
though he was prepared to modify them if convinced of the need to 
do so. The critical question is: what did the Agreement propose on the 
franchise? 
The Agreement’s first proposition was: 
That the people of England, being at this day very unequally distributed by 
counties, cities, and boroughs, for the election of their deputies in Parliament, 
ought to be more indifferently proportioned, according to the number of the in- 
habitants; the circumstances whereof, for number, place, and manner, are to be set 
down before the end of this present Parliament.'3 
Ireton’s initial reaction was that this meant “‘that every man that is an 
inhabitant is to be equally considered, and to have an equal voice in 
the election of those representers, the persons that are for the general 
Representative”, a proposition he intended to oppose unless it con- 
fined the franchise to the people who were the electors under the 
original, pre-Conquest, civil constitution of the kingdom.'* Neither 
Cowling’s reference to the pre-Conquest electorate nor Petty’s ex- 
planation that “all inhabitants that have not lost their birthright 
should have an equal voice in elections”!> is clear as a guide to the 
composition of the electorate being proposed. Rainsborough’s res- 
ponse was more straightforward: “‘every man that is to live under a 
government ought first by his own consent to put himself under that 


10 Tbid., p. 42. 

11 [bid., p. 46. The passages in square brackets represent Woodhouse’s suggestions 
to make the text more comprehensible. Rainsborough was present only by chance: 
ibid., p. 13; and his exact relationship with the Levellers is not entirely clear: The 
Levellers in the English Revolution, ed. G. E. Aylmer (London, 1975), pp. 26, 28. 

12 Puritanism and Liberty, ed. Woodhouse, p. 48. 

13 [bid., pp. 443-4. 

14 Ibid., p. 52. 

13 [bid., p. 53. 
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government’’, so the poorest man in England had as much right to 
vote as the greatest.!© He and Ireton agreed that, under the proposal, 
birth in England would confer the vote on a man.!7 But whereas 
Rainsborough considered this to be a right conferred by the law of 
nature, Ireton took the franchise to be a privilege granted by the civil 
constitution to those with a fixed and permanent interest in the 
kingdom.'® Ireton protested that the power to decide who should be 
the lawmakers should not be vested in a man who “‘whatever interest 
he hath he may carry about with him... He that is here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow, I do not see that he hath such a permanent 
interest”’.19 In speech after speech Ireton challenged the proposition 
“that all the people should have right to elections’’*° and pointed out 
that private property could be claimed with as much justification 
under the law of nature.?! The threat posed to property was taken up 
by Colonel Rich: 
If the master and servant shall be equal electors, then clearly those that have no in- 
terest in the kingdom will make it their interest to choose those that have no in- 
terest. It may happen, that the majority may by law, not in a confusion, destroy 
property; there may be a law enacted, that there shall be an equality of goods and 
estate.?? 
Cromwell had already opposed the idea that ‘“‘men that have no in- 
terest but the interest of breathing”? should have the vote.?? Rains- 
borough met the first of these arguments by an appeal to the law of 
God against stealing?* and Wildman replied to the second by maintain- 
ing that “Every person in England hath as clear a right to elect his rep- 
resentative as the greatest person in England”’.?> The unity of the 
Army seemed threatened by the argument. Hugh Peter thought that 
the question of the franchise should be referred to a committee to 
settle, while Sexby and Rainsborough preferred to put the issue to a 
vote of the meeting.”© The protagonists were fundamentally divided on 
the question ‘‘whether or no it be the property of every individual per- 
son in the kingdom to have a vote in election{s]’’.?” In the interests of 
Army unity and the welfare of the kingdom, a compromise was sug- 
gested by Captain Rolfe: 


I shall desire that a medium, or some thoughts of a composure, [may be had] in rela- 
tion to servants or to foreigners, or such others as shall be agreed upon. | say, then, 


16 [bid. 

17 Ibid., pp. 54-6. 

18 [bid., pp. 57-9. 

19 [bid., p. 58. This is a clear reference to vagrants being given the right to vote. 
20 [bid. 

21 [bid., pp. 53-5, 57-8, 59-60, 62-3, 66-7, 68-9, 70-1, 71-3, 76-8, 79, 82. 
22 [bid., p. 63. 

23 Ibid., p. §9. Ireton made the same point: zbid., p. 63. 

24 Ibid., p. §9. 

25 [bid., p. 66. 

26 Ibid., pp. 68, 70, 75, 78. 

27 [bid., p. 75. 
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I conceive, excepting those, there may be a very equitable sense [p]resented to us 
from that offer in our own declarations wherein we do offer the common good of 
all, unless they have made any shipwreck or loss of it.78 


Captain Clarke supported him on one point: “I [too] shall desire [that] 
before the question be stated it may be moderated as for foreigners’ .?° 
These amendments are of critical importance because they show that, 
as inhabitants, servants were understood to have a vote and foreigners 
to have a claim to a vote under the proposal made in the first clause of 
the Agreement of the People. Rolfe’s suggestion that they be excluded 
was put forward at that point in order to make agreement on the 
extent of the franchise possible. A franchise proposal that included all 
men born or having a breath in England without excluding servants or 
foreigners was clearly one of manhood suffrage. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that this was what the Agreement’s first clause envisaged 
and was understood to propose. 

Now Petty had clearly stated his support for the Agreement’s provi- 
sions on 28th October and again on the 29th before the debate began. 
Since manhood suffrage was being proposed under its first clause, it 
was from that position that Petty began to put his arguments. It is 
much more likely, therefore, that his initial remark about inhabitants 
who had lost their birthrights was a reference to the exclusion of sup- 
porters of Charles I in the Civil War of the kind made in The Case of 
the Army Truly Stated than to the servants, apprentices and alms- 
takers of whom he spoke at the end of the debate. Petty had attempted 
to meet Ireton’s argument that a threat to property might arise from 
the Agreement’s franchise proposal by asserting ‘‘that every English- 
man that is an inhabitant of England should choose and have a voice in 
the representatives”’ as the only way of preserving property: every man 
was naturally free and had come under government for that precise 
purpose.?° Each man had a vote before and after government came 
into being: the choice of representatives had become necessary when 
their numbers grew too great for their voices to be given directly.3! But 
a constitution, he argued just before Rolfe spoke, that confined the 
franchise to those with 4os. a year in freehold land did not make the 
people free. For rich and poor alike there should be an equal right to 
vote.?? All these arguments are strictly in line with those of the other 
Leveller spokesmen and their allies in the debate. It was only when the 
amendment proposed by Rolfe had shown how Ireton’s arguments had 


28 Ibid., p. 80 (my italics). 

29 Ibid. (my italics). 

30 Ibid., pp. 61-2. 

31 Ibid. This speech, together with Ireton’s reply (ibid., pp. 62-3), is clearly a discus- 
sion of manhood suffrage. 

32 [bid., p. 78. 
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struck home?? and after Cromwell had taken up the point about ser- 
vants, adding alms-takers himself to the category of those to be omit- 
ted,** that Petty spoke of excluding anyone: 

I conceive the reason why we would exclude apprentices, or servants, or those that 

take alms, is because they depend upon the will of other men and should be afraid to 

displease [them]. For servants and apprentices, they are included in their masters, 

and so for those that receive alms from door to door; but if there be any general way 

taken for those that are not [so] bound, it would be well.?5 
It is clear from the course of the debate that the group for whom Petty 
thought himself to be speaking at this point consisted of those partici- 
pating in the discussion. The argument about those who depended 
upon the will of other men had been introduced by Ireton.** It is worth 
pointing out, moreover, that the way in which Petty’s statement was 
phrased illustrates how those to be excluded were to be represented by 
their masters in voting and how a formula was to be sought for those 
without masters.?” He was still seeking an inclusive definition for the 
enlargement of the electorate. 

It is now possible to see how Petty’s position changed during the 
course of the debate at Putney. He came to it as a supporter of the 
Agreement and argued for manhood suffrage. But he, like the other 
supporters of the Agreement, had to bear in mind the necessity of 
carrying the Army with them if it was to be an effective instrument for 
implementing their policies. Once it became clear that manhood suf- 
frage could not be carried through the General Council of the Army 
without serious dispute, Petty was prepared to respond to the sugges- 
tions made at the end of the debate and talk about excluding groups 
like apprentices, servants and alms-takers who might be held to be 
represented through the votes of their masters. This was an attempt to 
secure agreement on the extent of the franchise. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that both Cromwell and, less keenly, Ireton were prepared to 
accept an extension of the franchise within their own terms.3?* The 
committee to which the issue was referred on 30th October produced 
proposals that would have enfranchised everyone who had fought for 
or contributed to Parliament’s cause between 29 November 1642 and 
14 June 1645, whether or not they came within the qualifications to be 
decided by the House of Commons.?? It was only when this question 

33 Ireton had undertaken to go as far as he could in accepting a franchise comprising 
“men not given up to the wills of others’’ before Rolfe spoke: ibid. Just before Crom- 
well and Petty spoke, he defined the electors as ‘“‘men freed from dependence upon 
others”’: zbid., p. 82. 

34 bid. 

35 [bid., p. 83. 

36 Ibid., pp. 78, 82. 

37 Cromwell told the House of Commons on 23rd November that the Agitators in- 
sisted that those who received alms were competent to be electors: Thomas, ‘“The 
Levellers and the Franchise’, p. 70. 


38 Puritanism and Liberty, ed. Woodhouse, pp. 62, 73-4, 77-8. 
39 Ibid., p. 450. 
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was reconsidered by the General Council of the Army on 4th Novem- 
ber that it was finally agreed to extend the franchise to all men except 
servants and beggars.4° The Agitators and their Leveller allies re- 
garded this as a substantial victory.*! But it was only one part of the 
process of remodelling the Army’s demands in response to the pro- 
gramme set out in the Agreement of the People.** Even so, they had 
been obliged to modify their original demand for manhood suffrage in 
the interests of securing agreement in the General Council. There is no 
sign that the numerical implications of this shift in their position on 
the franchise influenced them at all. It is equally unlikely that the 
social or intellectual implications disturbed them: there was, after all, 
more than one intellectual theme to be found in Leveller arguments*? 
and they had effectively secured agreement on a much wider franchise 
than had ever been contemplated before. In political terms they had 
done what was necessary to move forward with the Army’s leaders. 
They were to do so again. Macpherson was perfectly right to regard 
Petty as a representative spokesman for the Levellers on the franchise 
issue. His shift in position in the course of the Putney debate, from sup- 
port of manhood suffrage to consideration of a more restricted fran- 
chise, was the first sign of the movement the Levellers subsequently 
made on this issue for tactical reasons. It was no more and no less than 
that. Petty was the first of the Levellers to reflect the permanent mark 
the debate at Putney made on their franchise proposals. It is, therefore, 
appropriate that it should have been his last recorded remarks on the 
subject which have inspired so far-reaching a re-examination of the 
Leveller programme by scholars in the last two decades. 


Birkbeck College, London Christopher Thompson 


40 [bid., p. 4§2. 
41 [bid. 


42 Cf. ibid., pp. 443-5, 449-52. 
43 Thomas, op. cit., p. 77. 
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In the course of his challenging reassessment of the parliamentary politics of the early 
seventeenth century, Conrad Russell has suggested that modern students of the period 
have approached the subject with deep-seated preconceptions about the existence of 
fundamental conflicts between the crown and the house of commons. As a result, the 
willingness of the lower house to take up issues of parliamentary privilege has probably 
been over-rated. The explanation for this long-standing misapprehension lies in the fact 
that the views of those M.P.s who wished to pursue such issues have found their way into 
the record far more often than the silences of their colleagues who did not want to take 
them up.’ 

To illustrate this argument, Professor Russell has cited the cool reaction of the house 
of commons upon its members’ return to Westminster in November 1621 to the 
confinement of Sir Edwin Sandys, one of its leading figures, after the adjournment in the 
preceding summer. Although Sandys was, in fact, being kept away for his activities 
inside and outside the House in the period up until June 1621,” the early attempts of 
William Mallory to raise the issue met with little response.*? There appears, moreover, 
to be evidence in the accounts of proceedings compiled by Sir Thomas Barrington and 
John Pym to show that they were reluctant to have the subject introduced.* It was not 
until 1 December that Mallory finally succeeded in getting messengers sent from the 
House to Sandys to discover why he had been questioned.*® When they reported on 5 
December, a fundamental quarrel between King James and the house of commons over 
the extent of the Commons’ freedom of speech was already in train and the matter was 
only mentioned once more before the parliament came to an end.® On the basis of this 
and the Lepton and Goldsmith case, Conrad Russell suggested that ‘many members 
came back to Westminster as reluctant to start a privilege dispute as they were to start 
a foreign policy debate’.’ 


' Conrad Russell, ‘Parliamentary history in perspective, 1604-1629’, History, Lx1 (1976), 23. 

® Conrad Russell, ‘The examination of Mr Mallory after the parliament of 1621’, Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, L (1977), 129. 

3 Conrad Russell, Parliaments and English politics, 1621-1629 (Oxford, 1979), p. 123. 

* Russell, ‘Parliamentary history’, pp. 23-4; Russell, ‘Examination of Mr Mallory’, p. 129; 
Russell, Parliaments, p. 123. 

> Russell, ‘Examination of Mr Mallory’, p. 129; Russell, Parliaments, p. 123. 

§ Fournal of the house of commons [hereafter C.7.], 1, 669; Wallace Notestein, Frances 
Helen Relf and Hartley Simpson, Commons debates 1621 (7 vols, New Haven, 1935), v, 245. 
Subsequent references will be to this edition in the form C.D. 1621. 

” Russell, Parliaments, p. 123. 
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This case is put with Professor Russell’s customary authority and elegance. It neatly 
reverses the preconceptions upon which so many earlier observations had been based. 
Professor Hexter, one of the strongest critics of the revisionist approach to early 
seventeenth-century parliamentary history, has accepted the interpretation placed by 
Professor Russell on this episode. But although he agreed ‘that the Commons hesitated 
to make that particular matter an issue of privilege at that particular juncture’, he 
maintained that that ‘hesitation tells us nothing about the willingness of the Commons 
to raise the issue of privilege on other matters and at other times. Reluctance to push a 
weak case is not evidence of unwillingness to support a strong one.’”® The general 
conclusion drawn by Professor Russell is thus still in dispute. Under these circumstances, 
it may be helpful to look at the debates in the house of commons in November and 
December 1621 again to see if any clarification can be gained from them. 

Sir Edwin Sandys was undoubtedly a figure of major importance in early Stuart 
parliaments. His oratorical skills and cool reasoning powers had made him one of the 
most prominent leaders in the Commons since 1604. The tenacity with which he had 
argued for the lower house’s rights and privileges in its dealings with the house of lords 
and, on occasion, with the king himself, had earned him the respect of his fellow 
members. Sandys was a creative politician, alive to the opportunities for bargaining that 
lay open before the house and eager to seize them. Unfortunately, these attributes 
committed Sandys to manoeuvres that often cut across the purposes of King James and 
of his privy council. The king’s animosity towards Sandys is well attested in the 
contemporary records.® James’s patience appears to have been sorely tried during the 
spring stages of the parliament of 1621. Once, however, the two houses had been 
adjourned in June, the king was free to act: Sandys and his close ally, the third earl of 
Southampton, were arrested and subjected to questioning by a committee of the privy 
council. Sandys was accused of attempting to frustrate the king’s wishes over the 
adjournment, with trespassing on the foreign policy preserves of the monarch and with 
conferring with members of the house of lords.’® This episode clearly raised issues of 
privilege. James’s action was, moreover, bound to raise fears that members would again 
be punished as some former M.P.s had been after the dissolution in 1614 for their 
activities and speeches in the Commons. Although Sandys was sent to his estate in Kent 
a little over a month later and all restrictions upon him were lifted in November," it was 
highly probable that his arrest would be raised as a breach of privilege when parliament 
met again. 

In fact, when parliament reassembled on 20 November, the traditional request for the 
Commons to be called gave William Mallory, M.P. for Ripon, the opportunity to 
express his wish to know what had become of Sandys and why he was missing:? Sir 


8 J. H. Hexter, ‘Power struggles, parliament and liberty in early Stuart England’, The Journal 
of Modern History, u (1976), 31 n. 56. 

° S.M. Kingsbury, The records of the Virginia company of London (4 vols., Washington, 1906 and 
1933), 1, 348, 357; Wesley Frank Craven, Dissolution of the Virginia Company (New York, 1932), 
Pp. 142-4. 

10 Edward Nicholas, Proceedings and debates of the house of commons in 1620 and 1621 [hereafter 
Nicholas] (2 vols., Oxford, 1776), 1, Appendix 6—7. Cf. Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1619-1623, 
p. 267 and British Library, Additional MS 36, 445, fo. 152. These charges cast doubt upon Russell’s 
view of ‘the deafening silence of the Commons on matters of foreign affairs and the prince’s 
marriage’ until 4 June, 1621. Conrad Russell, ‘The foreign policy debate in the house of commons 
in 1621’, Historical Fournal, xx (1977), 289-309. My quotation is taken from p. 293. 

" B.L. Egerton MS 2594, fo. 186r. 

2 C.D. 1621, 1, 4103 v1, 192, 311; Nicholas, 1, 180. C.7., 1, 641. 
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Thomas Barrington recorded his speech in his notebook thus: ‘Mr. Mallory. That Sir 
Edwin Saniss may be called for, being now not in the house. Quaere quare.’?* It is on 
the authority of the last two words that Professor Russell argued that ‘we can tell that 
he [i.e. Barrington] shared Pym’s misgivings about the introduction of this dispute’.'4 
There are a number of points to make about this contention. First of all, although 
Professor Russell cites the Latin words on three occasions, only once does he reproduce 
them correctly:’* he quotes them as ‘quaere quaere’ in one place and as ‘quaere? 
quaere?’ in another.’* Secondly, he has translated this last misquotation as ‘(why? 
why?)’:!” in fact, Barrington’s note means ‘to question why’ and thus has a significance 
exactly the reverse of that propounded by Professor Russell. Finally, Barrington did not 
share Pym’s misgivings about the introduction of this dispute since the passage from 
Pym’s account of proceedings cited by Russell dates from 27 November and, in any case, 
refers to a decision of the house not to question Sir Henry Spiller for searching Sandys’s 
study.‘ The props upon which Russell based his striking claims about the house’s 
reluctance to raise Sandys’s confinement as a breach of privilege are not secure. 

The Commons was interested in learning why Sandys was missing on 20 November 
1621. Richard Spencer wrote later that day that the house would be called on the 
following day ‘and then without doubt we shall fall uppon Sr Edw Sands his 
imprisonment, purposing to maintaine the libertyes of parlement, or to live quietly in 
our countryes.’’® Edward Nicholas recorded the reasoning behind this decision on 
Wednesday 21 November as:”° 


By an Order of this House made Yesterday, the House was this day called, every Man by his Name, 
that we might see and know who is missing. The Reason of this exact Enquiry at this Time was, 
because that, after the last sitting Sir Ed. Sandys, a Member of this House, was committed to the 
Custody of the Sheriff of London, for something (as the House conceiued) that he had said or done 
here, at the last sitting; which, zf the Cause were as the House conceived it, was contrary to the Liberty and 
Privilege of Parliament.** 


His account tallies with those of Barrington and Spencer on the previous day. The 


18 C.D. 1621, Mm, 410. 

™ Russell, ‘Parliamentary history in perspective’, p. 24. Cf. his comment in ‘Examination of 
Mr Mallory’, p. 129. ‘This was a disruptive motion, and the disconcerted note in Barrington’s 
diary, ‘‘quaere quaere”’, was entirely to the point.’ 

8 Russell, ‘Examination of Mr Mallory’, p. 129. Even then, the initial capital on the first word 
has gone. 

18 Russell, ‘Parliamentary history in perspective’, p. 23; Russell, Parliaments and English politics, 
p. 123. Russell has also discussed this matter in his paper, ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth and anti-Spanish 
sentiments in the parliaments of 1621 and 1624’, delivered at Sheffield University on 4 July 1994. 
In discussing the possibility that the confinement of Sandys in 1621 was raised in the Commons to 
obstruct discussion of supply for a war, my notes record him as stating: ‘When, on 20 November 
1621, William Mallory introduced Sir Edwin Sandys’s imprisonment, Barrington, who was a 
supporter of war, noted in his diary, ““Quaere? Quaere?”’, he was asking the same question I am.’ 
The construction and intonation of this sentence suggested to me that Professor Russell had placed 
a question mark after each ‘Quaere’. 1” Russell, Parliaments and English politics, p. 123. 

18 Russell, Parliaments and English politics, p. 123. Cf. C.D. 1621, 1v, 441. ‘Sir Peeter Hayman 
moved That Sir Henry Spiller might be called to an accompt for searchinge Sir Edwin Sandys his 
studye. But that Question was well past over.’ 

19 Northamptonshire Record Office, Isham of Lamport collection, I.C. 155. Iam most grateful 
to Dr Richard Cust for this reference. 

20 C.7., 1, 641. The decision is also recorded in Wiltshire Record Office, Ailesbury MSS 
(Parliamentary notes), unfoliated, sub 20 Nov. 1621. 

*} Nicholas, 1, 181-2 (my emphasis). 
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Commons was not as indifferent to Sandys’s confinement as Conrad Russell has 
claimed. 

Nonetheless, when the house was called and Sandys’s name was reached on 
Wednesday 21 November, the Speaker, Sir Thomas Richardson, produced a letter from 
Sir Edwin explaining his absence as a result of a sickness that had lasted six weeks and 
seeking the house’s leave to be away until he was better.”” This explanation apparently 
contented the Commons which agreed not to summon him.” It seemed that, by this 
means, a potentially damaging quarrel with the king over the privileges of members of 
the lower house had been forestalled. 

In the event, the case was raised again only two days later on Friday 23 November. 
Edward Alford, the Sussex gentleman who sat for Colchester in Essex, complained that 
royal proclamations forbidding discussion of state matters made the house subject to 
the council table. He argued that the king should not be informed of debates in the 
house before matters were determined. John Hoskins in 1614 and Sir Edwin Sandys in 
the preceding summer had both been cleared for their conduct by the Commons, yet 
both had subsequently been restrained. In the latter’s case, ‘no man knows wherefore 
except it be for parliament business, if it were not so it were good it were cleared’.”4 

The response of other members was revealing. Sir Dudley Digges believed that Alford 
was in error but agreed that, if Sandys had been committed for parliamentary business, 
the house had been touched in its privileges. Members should not be punished for what 
they said there other than by the house itself. The zeal of those near the king might 
aggravate such things and lead to a sorrowful parting. His preference, nonetheless, was 
for discussing the matter of supply rather than debating this issue. Sir Edward Giles was 
equally clear about the need to avoid divisive issues but nevertheless wanted to preserve 
the house’s liberties. He did not wish to raise the question before it was moved. Even 
so, Giles excused Alford’s zeal: ‘lett it not be imputed to him as want of dewty, but 
extreame affection to his Country.’ 

William Mallory, however, supported Alford. ‘The gentleman that first spoke, I 
thinke mooved well.’*® The privileges of the house concerned them all. If Sandys had 
been questioned for anything he had said there, he had already been cleared by the 
house. Members could be misreported to the king and thereby wronged. Mallory 
wanted Sandys’s letter read again and to know why he had been questioned.”” 

It was at this point that Lord Clifford intervened. He pointed out that Sir Edwin 
Sandys had not complained about his confinement and that it would be better to return 
to the business of the house or state.”* He was supported by Sir Thomas Wentworth, his 
brother-in-law and one of the knights of the shire for Yorkshire, who believed that 
debates on the house’s privileges had been to the Commons’ detriment, not to its gain. 
Sandys himself had not complained and, although he believed that he had been 
questioned for matters of state, they should not question the arcana imperit. Like Lord 
Clifford, he wanted to return to the business of the house that day and not be diverted.”° 


22 C.D. 1621, m1, 412; v, 206. Cf. Nicholas, m, 181-2. 

3 C.D. 1621, m1, 412. Nicholas recorded that, after hearing Sandys’s letter to the Speaker, ‘the 
House was, at this Time, content not to call him.’ Nicholas, m1, 182. 

24 C.D. 1621, 1, 441; 1, 4363 1V, 4333 V, 209. The quotation comes from the first of these sources. 
For a survey of Alford’s career, see Robert Zaller, ‘Edward Alford and the making of country 
radicalism’, Journal of British Studies, xx, 2 (1983), 59-79. 

25 C.D. 1621, m1, 436 for Digges’s remarks. Cf. Nicholas, 1, 198. The quotation from Giles is from 


mm, 436. 6 C.D. 1621, m1, 436. 2” CLD. 1621, m1, 436-7; Nicholas, m1, 199. 
®8 Nicholas, n, 199. Cf. C.D. 1621, m1, 437. Lord Henry Clifford was Sir Thomas Wentworth’s 
long-standing friend and brother-in-law. 29 Nicholas, n, 199; C.D. 1621, 1, 437. 
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Sandys’s letter to the Speaker was, however, read to the house again.®° Sir Robert 
Crane, who sat as one of the knights of the shire for Suffolk, argued that the house 
should not intervene if Sandys had been committed for matters of state, but, because of 
rumours that he had been confined over parliamentary business, he wanted it 
established whether this was true or not.*! Sir George Calvert, the king’s secretary of 
state, who, like Wentworth, sat for the county of Yorkshire, offered the assurance that 
Sandys had not been committed for anything done or said in parliament.®® He was 
obliged, however, to go further to silence the sceptics in the house by entering his 
assurance in the Clerk’s book.*? William Noy sought to explain the fears that had caused 
Alford to raise the issue.*4 Even so, Sir Peter Heyman, who sat for Hythe in Kent, still 
wanted Sandys sent for to serve in person when he was well.*° Despite Heyman’s 
misgivings, the holding operation being conducted on James’s behalf was still intact at 
this stage. 

Heyman’s continuing dissatisfaction was, however, made evident on the Tuesday of 
the following week, 27 November. He repeated his call for Sandys to be sent for and 
enlarged upon it by demanding an explanation from Sir Henry Spiller for his role in 
searching Sandys’s study.** The Speaker, Sir Thomas Richardson, responded by 
arguing that the house had been satisfied by Calvert’s speech. With that, the matter 
was dropped.*’ It was on this initiative by Heyman that Pym’s account recorded that 
‘that Question was well past over’.*® 

Even so, the determination of Sandys’s friends to raise the issue again was unbroken. 
A direct challenge to Calvert’s explanation was made by Sir William Spencer, one of 
Northamptonshire’s knights of the shire, on Saturday 1 December. He stated explicitly 
that it had given him no satisfaction.®* Sandys might have been committed for speaking 
about parliamentary matters outside the house rather than for anything said or done 
within it. Spencer questioned whether they could be parliament men able to speak 
freely in the house in the morning and yet were not able to do so freely in the afternoon 
in Westminster Hall. If this were so, ‘Then farewell privileges and farewell England’.*® 
He repeated the demand that a messenger be sent to Sandys to ask him whether he had 
been confined on parliamentary business or not.*? 

Spencer was strongly supported by William Mallory. ‘We are intrusted for our 
country. If we lose our privileges’, he was reported as saying, ‘we betray it; if we give 
way to this we lose our privieleges and losing them we deserve to be hanged.’ Mallory 
reminded privy councillors sitting near the Speaker’s chair that no one could know 
whether their offspring would be councillors too. No member should be questioned 


3° C.D. 1621, 1, 437; Nicholas, m, 199. This reading of Sandys’s letter followed the end of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth’s speech. 31 Nicholas, u, 199; Cf. C.D. 1621, m, 437. 

3 C.D. 1621, 1, 4413; U1, 4375 1V, 4343 V, 210, 402; Nicholas, 11, 200. 

33 Nicholas, 1, 200. The assurance to meet the doubts expressed in the house over Calvert’s 
statement was placed in the Clerk’s book at the suggestion of Sir Francis Vane. 

34 C.D. 1621, 1, 437-83 IV, 4343 V, 210. 35 C.D. 1621, m, 438. 

36 CLD. 1621, 1, 4523; M1, 4583 IV, 441; VI, 199. 37 C.D. 1621, m, 458. 

38 CLD. 1621, 1V, 4413 VI, 199. 

39 C.D. 1621, 01, 4833 V, 411; v1, 218. Spencer sat for Northamptonshire. For the later marriage 
of his brother, Richard, to Sandys’s daughter, Mary, see N. R. N. Tyacke, Ante-Calvnists: the rise 
of English Arminianism, c. 1590-1640 (Oxford, 1990), p. 144. For Spencer’s dismissal from the deputy 
lieutenancy of Northamptonshire after the parliament of 1621, see Robert E. Ruigh, The parliament 
of 1624: politics and foreign policy (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1971), p. 75 0. 56. 

49 Nicholas, 1, 259; C.D. 1621, n, 483-43 V, 4113 v1, 218; C.7., 1, 654. 

4) Nicholas, 11, 259. 
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during a session except for murder, felony or treason. He wanted Sandys to be sent for, 
or, if unable to come, to set down in writing what he had been questioned about.” 

Sir Humphrey May, the chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, defended the king. He 
claimed that James’s actions had been moderate. The king had been apprehensive 
about Sir Edwin’s activities but Sandys had been found innocent upon examination. 
May advised the Commons not to stir the matter further.” 

Sir Robert Phelips was certainly prepared to accept Calvert’s report** but still 
believed that the privileges of the house held outside it as much as they did within. 
There was still some scruple that Sir Edwin had been committed for speaking on matters 
dealt with in the house outside its confines. He, therefore, proposed that Sandys should 
be sent for and that he should tell the house the true causes of his confinement when he 
arrived.** The House agreed to his proposition.” 

Serious concern was, however, expressed by Sir Henry Withrington. He understood 
that the matter had been raised three times before he arrived: it would have been better 
never to have raised it than to receive no satisfaction. Sir Henry had been told in the 
country that he should take notice of what had happened to Sandys. Members were 
brave enough when together but witness what happened when they were parted. If 
Sandys could not come, then he should send a written declaration of the cause of his 
commitment.*” 

It was at this point in the debate that Sir Edwin’s brother, Sir Samuel Sandys, 
intervened. He argued that no one was trying to lay any charge against the king’s 
justice. Monarchs had to be concerned about their own safety: James had the right to 
examine his brother. But he still did not know why Sir Edwin had been restrained and 
questioned. Even so, he had received a letter from Sir Edwin explaining that he was ill 
and unable to come up. Sir Samuel wanted the matter left until his brother was able to 
come to explain what had happened himself. In the meantime, he asked the House not 
to regard the proceedings as unjust.*® 

Sir Guy Palmes, who sat for the county of Rutland, was not persuaded. He wanted 
Sir Edwin sent for and, if unable to come, then to explain why he had been committed.*® 
An attempt by Sir George Moore, a veteran of parliaments since 1585 and chancellor 
of the order of the garter, to delay the matter until Sandys was able to come proved 
unavailing.°® Sir Thomas Belasise still wanted Sandys to certify whether he had been 
committed and questioned for parliamentary business if he could not come.*’ The 
Commons decided to send Mallory and Heyman on the following Monday to bring 
Sandys up or, if he could not come, to require him to send a written declaration 
signifying whether or not he had been committed and questioned on parliamentary 
matters.°? 

The persistence of Sandys’s allies, notably of Heyman and Mallory, had been 
rewarded. They had not been diverted by Calvert’s assurances that the confinement 


#2 C.D, 1621, 1, 484 from which the quotation is taken; ibid. v, 411; v1, 218; Nicholas, u, 259; 
C.J.,1,654. The fullest account is in Nicholas, m, 259. Cf. C.D. 1627, 1, 484-5; vi, 218. 

44 vi, 218. Cf. Nicholas, 11, 259. 45 Nicholas, 1, 259-60. 
Nicholas, 11, 260 places this decision before Withrington’s speech. 
C.D. 1621, 0, 485. For a briefer report, see Nicholas, 1, 260. 
C.D. 1621, 1, 485-6; v1, 219; Nicholas, 11, 260. 

49 C.D. 1621, v1, 219; Nicholas, m1, 260. Palmes sat for Rutland. See M. F. Keeler, The Long 
Parliament, 1640-1641 : a biographical study of its members (Philadelphia, 1954), pp. 294-5. 

5° C.D. 1621, VI, 219. 51 C.D. 1621, 0, 4863 vi, 219. 

52 C.7., 1, 654; Nicholas, u, 260. 
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and interrogation of Sir Edwin had not arisen from parliamentary affairs. Nor had they 
been frustrated by Sir Edwin’s own protestations about his health. The fact that Sandys 
had not complained to the house had not deterred them. Even though some M.P.s 
would have preferred to deal with the matter when Sandys was well enough to appear, 
they had even been able to persuade the house to ask Sandys directly for a statement 
of the causes for his detention if he could not come to Westminster. 

Sandys himself was well aware of the implications of the situation. He told his long- 
standing friend and ally in the affairs of the Virginia Company, John Ferrar, on 
Monday 3 December that, at his coming, 


I shall give all my discreet friends satisfaction, that the cause of my absence hetherto hath been iust 
& necessarie. I cannot sufficiently prize the love of my frends there: who will not forsake me, 
though frowned on by so great persons. And I would that to frowne on me were the woorst they 
ment me. But God forgive the wrong dooers, & receive them that are wronged into his protection: 
wch is my hope*? 


He certainly also provided Heyman and Mallory with a written statement on the issues 
of interest to the Commons, although its exact contents are unknown.” 

King James, however, was determined not to give way. He wrote to the Speaker, Sir 
Thomas Richardson, on 3 December to explain that Sandys had not been committed 
for anything said or done in parliament. This was a reiteration of Calvert’s claim on 23 
November. More provocatively, however, he also stated that he had ‘power to punish 
any thing done in Parliament’.®® 

The king’s letter was received and read in the house on 4 December. It was read 
again the next day.°® The report from Heyman and Mallory was sought by 
Withringtron on 5 December but deferred at the suggestion of Sir Thomas Wentworth 
until James’s letter had been considered. By then, a much larger quarrel between the 
king and Commons on the nature and scope of the latter’s privileges was under way. 
The specific issue of Sandys’s confinement was last heard of on 19 December just before 
the house’s adjournment when Heyman was formally ordered by the Commons to burn 
‘the paper that he hath of Sir Edwin Sandes contayninge a declaration of his 
comittment’.°” This suggests, although it by no means proves, that the paper may have 
confirmed that Sandys had been arrested and questioned on parliamentary matters. 

The general issues raised by the arrest, interrogation and confinement of Sir Edwin 
Sandys were not, however, overlooked. Members like Sir Robert Phelips,°* Thomas 
Mallett®® and even Sir Thomas Wentworth®® remained concerned about the king’s 
claim to have the power to punish M.P.s. The subject was included in the list of heads 
for the Commons’ Protestation composed on 18 December.*! That document declared 


that every Member of the said House hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment and 
molestation (other than by censure of the House itself) for or concerning any speaking, reasoning 
or declaring of any matter or matters touching the Parliament or Parliament business; and that if 
any of the said members be complained of or questioned for anything done or said in Parliament, 
the same is to be showed to the King by the advice and assent of all the Commons assembled in 
Parliament before the King give credence to any private information.* 


3° Records of the Virginia company, 11, 529. 54 C.F., 1, 669; C.D. 1621, v, 245. 

°° C.D. 1621, v, 412. 58 C.D. 1621, 0, 509 N. 9. 

5” C.D. 1621, v, 245. Cf. CF., 1, 669. 58 C.D. 1621, VI, 245. 5° C.D. 1621, 1, 538. 

8° C.D. 1621, V, 243. Wentworth sought a declaration by the house only on the matters of the 
king’s command to proceed to some kind of business and on ‘the kinges powre in punnishing us’. 

$1 C.D. 1621, VI, 342. 

82 J. P. Kenyon, The Stuart constitution: documents and commentary (Cambridge, 1966), pp. 47-8. 
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Professor Russell’s contentions about the unwillingness of the Commons to take up 
issues of privilege cannot be sustained. The house was persuaded, despite conciliar 
assurances and efforts by members like Wentworth to leave the issue until Sandys 
appeared, to take up Sandys’s case. The fact that it was overtaken by larger and more 
serious quarrels over the Commons’ privileges should not obscure this point. The house, 
moreover, was ultimately prepared to state its collective view that its members should 
be immune from questioning for their remarks in parliament other than in the house 
itself. The legacy of both episodes required extremely subtle handling in 1624 to avoid 
a revival of this quarrel.®? 


83 On this, see J. N. Ball, ‘The parliamentary career of Sir John Eliot, 1624-1629’ (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Gambridge, 1954), pp. 34-5, 54-65. 
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Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick and the government of 


Essex 1619-1629! 


Christopher Thompson 


Of all the figures who shaped the political and religious history 
of Essex in the decades before the outbreak of the English Civil 
War, Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick from 1619, was the most 
important and influential. He was born in c.1587, the eldest 
son of the marriage between the 3rd Lord Rich and Penelope 
Devereux, the sister of Queen Elizabeth’s last favourite, the 2nd 
Earl of Essex. Educated at Eton, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
and the Inner Temple in London, he married a great heiress, 
Frances Hatton, in 1605 thereby gaining possession of large 
estates in Norfolk and Northamptonshire. Like his younger 
brother, Henry, he was prominent at Court under King James 
and, to a lesser extent, in the reign of King Charles. It was, 
however, as a critic or opponent of royal policies after 1625 
that he has attracted the attention of historians.’ By 1640, as 
historians have increasingly come to appreciate, his influence 
had come to be predominant in his native shire where he was 
referred to as the ‘king of Essex’. This essay will attempt to 
outline how, in contrast to the once-prevailing orthodoxy of 
aristocratic decline,* his control over the politics of Essex began 
to grow during the 1620s. 

The death of his father and his succession to the newly- 
purchased Earldom in March, 1619 placed Warwick in the 
front rank of Essex and, indeed, of English society. At the age 
of 32, he inherited a major estate with properties scattered 
across northern-central and south-eastern Essex worth over 
£6,000 p.a, together with outlying properties in Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire.’ But this inheritance, 
which made him the wealthiest landowner in the county, with 
its two great country houses at Leez Priory and Rochford Hall 
brought him no claim to automatic pre-eminence in local 
affairs, His father had largely withdrawn from administrative 
duties since 1603° and his own record of service to his native 
county — as a Member of Parliament for Maldon in 1610 and 
for Essex in 1614 and as a Justice of the Peace since 1617 — 
was modest. It was for his social activities at Court, for his 
privateering ventures in the East and West Indies and for his 
role in the colonizing enterprises to Virginia, Bermuda and 
Guiana that he attracted most attention. When his steward, 
Arthur Wilson, drew his retrospective portrait of Warwick in 
his study of the reign of King James I, he laid his emphasis 
on the 2nd Earl’s interests in colonization and in the contrast 
with the career of his younger brother, Sir Henry Rich, who was 
created Lord Kensington in 1623 and Earl of Holland in 1624: 
as Wilson explained 


“Warwick, though he had all those excellent indowments 
of Body and fortune, that gives splendor to a glorious 
Court, yet he used it but as his Recreation: for his Spirit 
aimed at more publick adventures, planting Colonies 
in the Western World, rather then himself in the King’s 
favour: his Brother, Sir Henry Rich (about this time 
made Baron of Kensington) and he had been in their 
youths two emulous Corrivals in the publick affections, 
the one’s browness being accounted a lovely sweetness 
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transcending most men, the other’s features and pleasant 
aspect equalled the most beautiful Women; the younger 
having all the Dimensions of a Courtier, laid all the Stock 
of his Fortune upon that Soil, which after some years 
Patience came up with increase; but the Elder could not 
so stoop to observances, and thereby became his own 
Supporter.” ° 


This is the picture of a peer who was socially acceptable at 
Court in the last years of James’s reign but who entertained 
no driving ambition for place there and none, apparently, 
for power and influence in his home county. The stress on 
Warwick’s colonial interests has the merit of contemporary 
witness and of much more recent scholarly sanction. It is in 
this light that Warwick’s career has customarily been seen. 

Warwick’s impact on the affairs of Essex and on the 
conduct of its leadership in the early 1620s is difficult to gauge. 
There was no obvious gap in the ranks of its major office- 
holders for him to fill although his appointment as the county’s 
Vice Admiral in 1620’ may have given him opportunities to 
develop his relationship with the coastal boroughs of Harwich, 
Colchester and Maldon. The nominal head of the county’s 
hierarchy was Robert Radcliffe, 5th Earl of Sussex, who had 
been Lord Lieutenant since 1603*: unfortunately, his interest 
in his duties had been intermittent and the administrative 
responsibilities had been largely met by his Deputy Lieutenants 
of whom Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak and 
William, Lord Maynard of Little Easton were, by 1620, the 
most senior, Sussex’s sale of his house and estate at New Hall, 
Boreham to King James’s favourite, George Villiers, Marquis of 
Buckingham, for £20,000 in 1622 severed his tenurial links 
with Essex but the reports that the favourite would succeed him 
as Lord Lieutenant proved unfounded. Despite his position as 
Custos Rotulorum and the possession of the great house and 
estate of Audley End, the disgraced former Lord Treasurer, 
Thomas Howard, ist Earl of Suffolk, played almost no part 
in the affairs of Essex: he failed to appear at Quarter Sessions 
after 1611 and devoted his administrative talents to his duties 
as Lord Lieutenant of the counties of Cambridgeshire and 
Suffolk.’ Two recusant peers, William, 2nd Lord Petre, and 
Thomas, 3rd Lord Darcy of Chiche, who was created Viscount 
Colchester in 1621 and Earl Rivers in 1626, were more active 
participants in county government. The Petre family estates 
at West Horndon, Ingatestone and Writtle were the only ones 
remotely comparable in extent and landed income to those 
enjoyed by the Rich family. But, although the 2nd Lord Petre 
attended Quarter Sessions regularly between 1617 and 1623 
and performed other minor duties, he does not seem to have 
aspired to a dominant role in Essex." In contrast, the Darcy 
family estates were much smaller and heavily concentrated 
around St Osyth in Tendring Hundred on the eastern seaboard 
of the county. The 3rd Lord Darcy was an old electoral ally of 
the Rich family and had been one of the overseers of the will 
of Warwick’s father." 
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Amongst the county gentry, the most important of 
Warwick’s allies was Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad 
Oak, the head of a family settled in Essex since the time of 
Henry I. The two families had been involved together in the 
Puritan campaigns for further reform of the Church in the 
1580s and again in 1604. Sir Francis Barrington’s record of 
service to the county as a Deputy Lieutenant, Justice of the 
Peace and as a Member of Parliament for Essex was second 
to none.” His son-in-law, Sir William Masham of Otes, shared 
his religious views and was already a significant figure in 
local affairs. There were other newcomers too like Warwick’s 
brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Cheeke, who purchased Pirgo and 
two other manors from him in 1621,8 and the Grimstons of 
Bradfield in north east Essex winning places in the upper ranks 
of county society. Indeed, the nucleus of a Rich-Barrington 
connection can be seen in embryo in 1620. But, of course, 
there had been casualties as well amongst the leading county 
families: the most notable of these had, perhaps, been the fall 
of the Mildmays of Moulsham after the death of Sir Thomas, 
who had been Custos Rotulorum, in 1608. Within five years, 
his heir had lost all his county offices and was only saved 
from selling his principal estate by a mortgage from a City 
kinsman." The processes of decline and renewal amongst the 
county’s leading families went hand in hand. 

Warwick appears to have been able to co-operate with 
the other leading figures in the government of the county 
without obvious conflict in the early 1620s. Indeed, he and 
the two Catholic peers, Lord Petre and Viscount Colchester, 
along with Sir Francis Barrington and the rest of the county’s 
leading gentry joined together to appeal to the Privy Council 
in July, 1620 to prevent informers inhibiting the sale of Essex 
hops in the City of London: the resultant depression would, 
they argued, undo the county’s farmers and cause great loss 
to its landlords.® A similar concern for social order prompted 
Warwick, Petre and a small group of leading J.Ps to appeal 
in January, 1623 to their Suffolk counterparts to repress the 
activities of the Sudbury men who had been crossing into 
Essex to commit a whole range of misdemeanours," This 
paternalistic concern for economic prosperity and good social 
order was one that Warwick shared with the other peers and 
gentlemen who comprised the county’s upper strata. It was in 
their interests to preserve both. Their actions do not suggest an 
ideologically divided society. But neither he nor they saw these 
attitudes as committing them to the simple duty of obeying 
royal precepts. The attempt by Sir John Coke on behalf of the 
Privy Council and the Board of Greencloth in 1622 to persuade 
the county’s J.Ps to agree to pay an annual sum directly to 
that Board in composition for purveyance was frustrated when 
Warwick and his fellow Justices insisted on conducting their 
negotiations before five hundred freeholders at Chelmsford.” 
Bargaining between the centre and the localities was a process 
that involved a degree of wider participation. This is the earliest 
example of Warwick’s recognition of this point and of his 
capacity for playing the populist card in county politics. 

The absence of a strong local rival and the degree of 
harmony that existed amongst the county’s leaders may be 
factors in the growth of Warwick's electoral patronage. The 
election for the two county seats in December, 1620 was held 
not in the county town of Chelmsford but ten miles to the 
north in Braintree where Warwick owned the principal manor 
and in which he and his father had, in 1617, remodelled the 
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town square and built a new court house." The acquiescence 
of the Sheriff, William Peart, must have been crucial. The men 
chosen as Knights of the Shire were Sir Francis Barrington 
and Sir John Deane of Great Maplestead in the far north of 
Essex: both were Deputy Lieutenants, Justices of the Peace 
and recognisably Puritan in religion. Deane came from 
the Stour valley on the Essex—Suffolk border where his 
family, their kinsmen, the Tyndals, and others like the 
Gurdons and Winthrops were part of a wider community of 
Puritan persuasion. The election indenture in which they were 
returned shows only a relatively small number of senior gentry 
as signatories, some sixteen (including Warwick) out of sixty- 
two whose names are still legible: the remainder were of lower 
social status, gentlemen and esquires, no fewer than eighteen 
of them from Hinckford Hundred where Warwick was the most 
important landowner and of whom a dozen were his servants 
or tenants.’ The same pattern of geographical distribution is 
apparent in the elections for the county to the Parliament of 
1624 when Barrington was partnered by Cheeke. Buckingham 
approved their re-selection in 1625 according to Viscount 
Colchester in a letter to the Bailiffs of Colchester on 28th April.” 
But Cheeke withdrew at the Quarter Sessions and Viscount 
Colchester was obliged to write again to the Bailiffs on 30th 
April, 1625 to inform them that the votes of their freeholders 
might be given to whom they pleased.” By midnight, however, 
he had heard from Warwick that he and the “Gentlemen of the 
Countrye” had agreed that Sir Arthur Harris of Creeksea, who 
held properties on lease from Warwick in the Dengie peninsula, 
should be chosen in second place. Viscount Colchester had to 
write again to the Bailiffs to inform them of the change of 
plan.” Warwick himself took no chances. He dispatched a 
circular on the 29th to “make knowne unto my friends & 
neighbo™ the freeholders” that he intended “as a freeholder 
amonge them to give my voice w" my cozen S' ffrancis 
Barrington in the first place beinge an ancient Parliam' man 
& a gent well knowne to them whose worth & integritie well 
deserves the same And in the second place to S' Arthur Herris 
whose understandinge & integritie well deserves that imploym' 
if soe they shall like of it.”*3 Such blandishments could not be 
resisted, backed as they were by the agreement of the county’s 
leaders. What is particularly interesting is the backstage role of 
Buckingham in this election. It lends support to the concept 
of a rapprochement that existed between Warwick and the 
Court up until this time. For both these elections and again in 
1626 when Sir Harbottle Grimston was Barrington’s partner, 
Braintree was the site for the meeting of the county court. 

In this relatively harmonious environment, Warwick 
had also been able to extend his electoral patronage to the 
county’s boroughs. Harwich’s relatively isolated position in 
the northeast and the depressed state of its trade made it 
the most vulnerable. In December, 1620, it chose Edward 
Grimston, the son of Sir Harbottle Grimston of Bradfield, the 
only J.P. with a seat close enough to the town to have a claim 
to be a neighbour, and, at Warwick’s prompting, Sir Thomas 
Cheeke.* Throughout the rest of the decade, Harwich returned 
one of Grimston’s sons or his son-in-law, Christopher Herris in 
tandem with Cheeke or Sir Nathaniel Rich, Warwick’s second 
cousin and man-of-affairs.” 

Maldon proved more of a problem. Warwick's interest in 
the town was soon made clear. In November, 1619, he and Sir 
Arthur Herris persuaded the borough to appoint the Puritan 
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barrister, John Wright of Wrightsbridge, a close friend of Sir 
Nathaniel Rich and later Clerk of the House of Commons, as 
recorder.* In December, 1620, the borough chose as its M.Ps 
its high steward, Sir Julius Caesar, who was Master of the Rolls, 
and Sir Henry Mildmay of Wanstead, Master of the Jewel House. 
But in subsequent elections the pattern changed. As the bailiffs 
explained to Caesar and Mildmay in January, 1624, ‘‘the 
electors being all the freeburgesses are manye of them now 
affected to men of qualitie neere our township.” First place 
therefore went to Sir Arthur Herris of Creeksea: in the contest 
for second place, Warwick’s candidate, Sir William Masham 
beat Mildmay by 47 votes to 42.” Sir Julius Caesar found no 
seat at all and Mildmay had to find a West Country borough 
seat. In 1625, with Herris chosen for the county as well as for 
Maldon, Mildmay reclaimed a place but, in 1626, had to give 
way to Masham and Cheeke. 

Colchester was altogether more obdurate. Since 1604, it 
had regularly returned that outspoken representative of the 
‘Country’, Edward Alford, and its Town Clerk, who, by 1621, 
was Serjeant William Towse. This was a combination to which 
the borough stuck in 1621, 1624 and 1625. Overtures from 
figures like Sir Henry Hobart, Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, on behalf of his son and even from the county’s Lord 
Lieutenant, the Earl of Sussex, on behalf of his cousin and heir, 
Alexander Radcliffe, in 1625 were unacceptable to the bailiffs 
and burgesses.” But Alford’s appointment as Sheriff of Sussex 
in the autumn of 1625 opened up new possibilities. Warwick 
was able to persuade the bailiffs to accept Sir Harbottle 
Grimston in Alford’s place in 1626 and, when Grimston chose 
to sit for Essex, his place was taken by Sir Robert Quarles of 
Romford, an old friend of the Barrington family. The shift in 
the electoral pattern at county and borough level since the 
beginning of the decade was clear. 

The events of the preceding summer had transformed 
Warwick’s position in the county by the time the Parliamentary 
elections of 1626 were held. The origins of this change lie in 
the threat of invasion at Harwich by a force of 5,000 land 
men carried in 25 ships and 200 frigates from Dunkerk 
announced by William Trumbull, in letters to Warwick (whom 
he mistakenly thought to be Lord Lieutenant of Essex) and to 
King Charles on 25th August, 1625. Trumbull had hoped that 
his warning might be kept secret until Charles and the Privy 
Council decided on their course of action.” But when his letter 
arrived at Leez Priory on the 29th, Warwick was absent on the 
south coast helping with the preparation of the fleet that was 
assembling at Plymouth to sail on the expedition to Cadiz. Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, therefore, took the letter to the nearest Deputy 
Lieutenant, Lord Maynard, at Little Easton.” With characteristic 
vigour, Maynard took charge of affairs, writing both to Lord 
Conway, the Secretary of State, who was helping to prepare the 
fleet, for instructions, and to Sir Harbottle Grimston, his fellow 
Deputy Lieutenant, to warn him of the threat and to advise him 
to keep watch.*' In fact, the Privy Council was already aware 
of the potential threat of a descent on the Essex coastline and 
had given instructions on 28th August for the beacons to be 
repaired and for a survey of likely landing places to be made 
with one thousand of the trained band men of the county to 
be ready to march to such locations on the first alarm. The 
rest of the militia was to follow in due course. Two days later, 
having received Trumbull’s warning, the Council ordered the 
Earl of Sussex or his Deputy Lieutenants to draw 3,000 men to 
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the port of Harwich under experienced officers for the purpose 
of defending it.® 

The Deputy Lieutenants were equal to the task. On 1st 
September, 1625, Barrington and Maynard told Grimston by 
letter to order the two companies of foot closest at hand to 
move to Harwich, an otder Grimston passed on that very day 
while remaining in the area to maintain order‘ That night, 
Barrington, Maynard, Sir John Deane and William Smyth met 
at Smyth’s home at Cressing Temple. Orders were given for 
3,000 footmen and troops of 50 lance and 100 light horse to go 
to Harwich while the aid of the Justices of the Peace to repair 
the beacons and to keep watches was sought. One of Warwick’s 
clients, Captain Robert Gosnold, was appointed Sergeant Major 
General of the county’s forces and three other gentlemen were 
appointed Colonels. The Justices from the divisions adjacent to 
Harwich were asked to keep their markets open for the supply 
of the trained bands and to supply the tools for fortifications 
to be built. The Mayor of Harwich, whose inhabitants were 
required to remain in their homes, and those of Ipswich and 
Yarmouth were each asked to send out a small frigate daily to 
give advance warning of the approach of any hostile fleet. 
Smyth went to Harwich on 2nd September to help Grimston 
attend to the billeting of the men. Most of them were there by 
Sunday, 4th September, along with the horse whose troops were 
stationed at Dovercourt.* All in all, it was an impressive and 
relatively rapid response by the Deputy Lieutenants who were 
clearly aware of the implications of such a threat. 

It had, however, all been done in the absence of Essex’s 
Lord Lieutenant. The Earl of Sussex appears to have been in 
ignorance of the entire train of events until he received letters 
from the King, the Privy Council and his Deputies at his house 
at Attleborough in Norfolk on 5th September. His immediate 
response was to ask the Deputy Lieutenants to take up a house 
for him in Harwich or nearby and to confirm Gosnold as 
Sergeant Major General: he, Gosnold and one of the Deputies 
would each have a regiment of 1,000 men in the army, Strict 
order was to be kept in the county and martial law was to be 
proclaimed for the soldiers at their rendezvous.’ The following 
evening, perhaps for the first time since 1622, Sussex entered 
the county to take command at Harwich.* 

Sussex’s assumption of responsibility did not last long. 
Once the threat to Harwich had become known at Court 
on 30th August, Warwick was summoned in a letter signed 
by Buckingham, Conway, Carlisle and Holland “for some 
special reasons knowne to us, much importing his Majesties 
service.” What precisely was said between them is not known 
but Warwick did receive command of the forces at Harwich 
and a promise that he would be given a joint commission 
of lieutenancy.” His specific instructions envisaged that he 
would be able to draw on the assistance of Suffolk, Norfolk 
and Hertfordshire if necessary. His choice for the task was 
explained ‘“(besids o® assured fidelitie in you and yo® habilitie 
to discharge the trust Comitted to you) for the opinion that 
wee haue that yo™ interest in those ptes, and the estimation 
had of you by the people there, will the better moue them to 
Conceiue of our care for the protection of them and Contribut 
not only theire willinge defence in theire psons, but in this 
tyme of necessitie to disburse their monies for such necessarie 
works as you shall thinke meete to be made there, for the 
defence of those places and maintenance of themselues in this 
action.” Particular stress was laid on the need to fortify the 
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port and assurance was given that expenditure over and above 
that ordinarily required would be repaid out of the Exchequer. 
Supply of materials and ordnance could be expected from the 
King’s stores in reasonable quantities." Warwick had gained as 
free a hand to act as he could have hoped. 

It was Warwick’s appearance at Harwich on the morning 
of Wednesday, 7th September that discomfited the Earl of 
Sussex. Warwick himself described how he ‘acquainted his lo? 
& his deputies w" my instruccons, and likewise tould him of 
his Ma order given for a Commission of ioint lieuetenancy w" 
his lo*?: this by his lo’? was at the first receyved w" expression 
of discontent. Yet very well relished by the gentlemen & the 
generality.” On reflection, Sussex, while still standing upon 
his own commission as Lord Lieutenant, agreed that Warwick 
could go ahead in executing his instructions.” Privately, 
however, Sussex wrote to his old companion-in-arms, Lord 
Conway to seek his advice." It is evident from Sussex’s later 
correspondence that he was deeply offended by Warwick's 
appearance at Harwich and determined to forestall the 
granting of such a joint commission. Although prepared to co- 
operate in dividing the trained bands into three regiments, one 
for himself, one for Warwick and one for Sir Thomas Meautys 
and in laying a rate on the county for the support of the men,“ 
he was not prepared to stomach such a personal affront to his 
dignity. But his letter did not reach Conway in time to have any 
effect: on 10th September, a joint commission of lieutenancy 
was issued. When it arrived at Harwich on the 13th, Sussex 
stayed only long enough to nominate the Deputy Lieutenants 
before leaving on the next day.* He was incensed enough to 
write a letter to Warwick’s brother, the Earl of Holland “wherin 
I did desire to be altogether discharged of the lieutenancy, & 
so if it were possible to bee quite forgotten in Essex.” Warwick 
needed no second invitation to exploit this opening. He applied 
directly to Buckingham for the Lieutenancy for himself alone, 
citing Sussex’s willingness to surrender the place and the 
inconveniences of joint command as reasons. But he also 
argued that his own reputation was at stake and that, if his 
request should not be granted, “itt would not a little lessen the 
opinion of his Ma®* grace towards mee, and make mee lesse 
able to doe him seruice, All my ambition beinge to liue and 
dye in the seruice and estimation of my deare souereigne.’””” 
Whatever Arthur Wilson wrote two and a half decades later, 
Warwick clearly was prepared to stoop to observances. But his 
appeal was to no avail: no single commission was granted. By 
early October, 1625, Sussex was writing from Attleborough to 
Conway and to the Earl of Montgomery complaining of the 
dishonour done to him. A month later, he appealed directly 
to the Privy Council. Although Sussex was unable to obtain 
satisfaction, his enmity towards Warwick was an overt feature 
of county politics thereafter. 

Warwick's arrival and assumption of command had, in 
any case, meant that the major problems that had confronted 
the trained bands for a generation were suddenly revealed 
and had to be tackled immediately. The most serious of these 
was a lack of military expertise. Warwick told Conway that 
the bandsmen were courageous enough and anxious to come 
to grips with Habsburg forces if sent from the Low Countries 
but “as yet wee must expect better service from them w" the 
great ends of theire Musketts then the small, that course of 
ffight comeing nearest to the flaile and Mattock to w they 
haue beene most accustomed.” With the help of Gosnold and 
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Meautys, the men were exercised daily after his arrival.” But 
he also recognized that professional help was necessary. On 
the 8th September, the day after he first saw them, Warwick 
wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton, England’s Ambassador to 
Holland at the Hague, to request him to send some soldiers 
who ‘‘may direct our Country Captaines here the better to 
exercise their men.” He actually named Sir Robert Knowles 
and his own cousin, Sussex Cammock, in this category.” Ten 
days later, he broadened his request to include sixteen officers 
or sergeants to train the companies under his command.’ 
Carleton was, in fact, able to secure the services of Sir Robert 
Knowles and some others by 25th September but they were 
sent too late: by the time they got to England, the Harwich 
emergency was over.” 

The state of Harwich’s fortifications was even more parlous. 
The size of the harbour made it an ideal disembarkation point 
for potential invaders. The decayed state of the existing gun 
platforms there was blamed by Warwick and the Deputy 
Lieutenants on Alderman Whitmore of the City of London 
who had purchased the manor in King James’s reign but had 
refused to pay for their maintenance or to allow the town’s 
inhabitants to do so. They proposed to the Privy Council on 
18th September that Whitmore should be compelled to pay.” 
In the meantime, while negotiations were going on with 
the Ordnance Office to secure munitions and other supplies, 
Warwick repeatedly urged the stationing of five or six Newcastle 
ships in the harbour to protect it until engineers with up-to- 
date expertise could be obtained from Holland.* His appeal to 
Carleton for help in finding such engineers was successful: on 
the 25th, a whole team — a military engineer, a cannonier, a 
conductor and others — was dispatched to England. They, too, 
arrived after the emergency was over.” 

But the most delicate and pressing problem confronting 
Warwick was that of paying the men. They had initially brought 
with them on the Deputy Lieutenants’orders £1,000 to cover 
their pay for ten days.*® Warwick’s own instructions contained 
an “assurance that yf the law and practice hath not been such, 
the pnte tyme and necessitie supplied by them, they shall haue 
a reambursement out of the exchequer of all such somes as 
they shall expend ouer and aboue the ordinarie payments & 
charges they are bound to beare.””” In theory, at least, there was 
thus some claim on the King’s resources. But, in practice, the 
strains to which royal funds were subject meant that no money 
was forthcoming. On 8th September, 1625, Warwick and 
Sussex issued a warrant to the High Constables for a further 
£1,000 to be raised within a week: on the 14th, Warwick alone 
repeated the order for an extra £1,000 to be levied within seven 
days.® But the financial pressure on the county was such that 
he felt compelled to advise the Privy Council on the 18th that 
no further supply could be obtained by that means. Without a 
contribution from the monarch of the kind made in 1588 and 
1599, the trained bands would have to be discharged. Warwick 
was particularly caustic about the failure of Norfolk and 
Suffolk and of the adjoining inland counties to contribute.” 
His Deputy Lieutenants were equally forthright in maintaining 
that Essex had paid so far in the hope of retribution and that 
the general depression from which it was suffering precluded 
further demands for money.” Two days later, Warwick received 
a belated and long-delayed assurance from Conway that the 
King would repay the money already raised." But this was no 
substitute for hard cash. Warwick and the Deputy Lieutenants 
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were constrained to borrow two or three hundred pounds for 
their immediate needs but when he, Maynard, Barrington, 
Cheeke and Smyth tried to borrow £1,000 locally and then 
at Ipswich on 23rd September, credit was so tight that they 
failed.” A further appeal by Warwick to Conway on the 29th 
resulted in an order from the Privy Council on 2nd October 
discharging the trained bands and stating that the financial 
precedents would be examined.® 

Initially, Warwick’s instructions had envisaged that he 
would be able to inform the adjoining counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Hertfordshire of his requirements and “make 
use and imploy such and soe much of theire assistance in 
what kinde soeuer, as may serue for the publique defence.” 
It was a concept that he tried to put into practice. On 7th 
September, the day of his arrival at Harwich, he contacted two 
of the Suffolk Deputy Lieutenants, Sir Lionel Tolnage and Sir 
Roger North, to ask them to meet him at Harwich as soon as 
possible: he also sought the help of the Vice Admiral of Suffolk 
in transporting his letters to Holland. Out of his discussions 
with the Suffolk Deputy Lieutenants came a proposal three 
days later for 1,000 Suffolk men to be drawn down to 
Landguard Point opposite the harbour entrance of Harwich. 
Since it was just across the county border, Warwick asked the 
Suffolk deputies to inform their Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of 
Suffolk, of this requirement and sought the additional backing 
of the Secretary of State, Lord Conway. He was confident that 
the town of Ipswich and Suffolk itself would contribute to 
the cost of establishing a fort there. In addition, he sought 
financial support from Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire and 
Huntingdonshire for Essex’s current expenditure.“ But his 
expectations, even when backed by Conway, were disappointed. 
The Earl of Suffolk declined to allow any forces to pass out of 
either Cambridgeshire or Suffolk merely at Warwick’s request 
or that of Conway just as he refused to levy any money upon so 
slender a warrant.” All he would do, he told his Suffolk Deputy 
Lieutenants on 27th September, was to put 1,000 foot on an 
hour’s notice.* The appeals made by Conway to the other 
counties for financial support were rebuffed: Hertfordshire 
alleged there was neither precedent for it nor any example of 
reciprocal support from Essex while Huntingdonshire pleaded 
poverty.” The idea of regional co-operation fell outside the 
traditional parameters of the bargaining process between the 
centre and each county. As an example of co-operation in 
eastern England, the Harwich emergency demonstrated how 
hard it was to obtain. 

Even after the trained bands had been dismissed from 
Harwich on 5th October, the expenses incurred there continued 
to concern the county. The Grand Jury at the Quarter Sessions 
held at Braintree asked the Justices to act as intermediaries in 
securing repayment from the King. On 7th October, the J.Ps set 
out Essex’s full case to the Privy Council, citing the precedents 
of 1588, 1596 and 1599 when Queen Elizabeth had repaid 
the county’s costs for mobilising its bands and claiming that 
the recent rates had only been paid “upon hopes and assured 
promisses from the Lord Lieutent that the same shall bee 
repaid unto them againe.”” But this argument did not move 
the Privy Council. What, however, Essex did secure was relief 
both from the Privy Seal loan that the King attempted to collect 
in the autumn of 1625 and from the burden of billeting the 
Earl of Essex’s regiment on its return from the ill-fated Cadiz 
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expedition in January, 1626.” The county did, therefore, obtain 
some offsetting compensation for its expenditure at Harwich. 

Warwick remained in charge of the county’s defence even 
after the trained bands were dismissed. By then, the engineer 
and workmaster sent from Holland with at least one of the 
officers or sergeants dispatched to train the militia companies 
had reached Essex. This group Warwick took back with him 
to Leez Priory.” Warwick heard from Buckingham on 6th 
October that he would be passing through Essex on his way to 
Holland within a day or two and would call on him at Leez.” 
While he waited with some anticipation for Buckingham to 
appear, Warwick issued orders for the beacons to be repaired 
and for proper watch to be kept: the Deputy Lieutenants were 
warned to keep the trained bands ready for action on an 
hour’s notice.” In fact, Buckingham and his companions, did 
not arrive at Leez Priory until the end of the month. While 
there, Warwick showed the Duke the improvement that an 
experienced Sergeant could make in the training of Captain 
Mordaunt’s foot company at Saffron Walden.” One, at least, 
of the seeds that flowered in the programme for the “Select 
Militia” promulgated across England by the Privy Council 
in January, 1626 was sown here. With Warwick added to his 
company, Buckingham proceeded to Ipswich where he heard 
its Puritan town lecturer, Nathaniel Ward, preach and learnt 
from one of the expert engineers Warwick had summoned 
how Landguard Point might be fortified.” Warwick was able to 
return to his duties in Essex — which principally concerned the 
disarming of recusants, amongst them Lord Petre and Viscount 
Colchester” — apparently secure in the Duke’s confidence and 
with the prospect of overseeing the construction of Harwich’s 
new defences. 

Buckingham’s visit marked the high point of Warwick's 
relationship with the inner circle of King Charles’s advisers, 
For although he shared their concerns for active participation 
in the war against Spain, he had become increasingly 
concerned about the willingness of the King and Duke to 
countenance Arminian doctrines on grace and free will and 
the consequent dangers to Calvinist theological positions. With 
the failure of the York House conferences in mid-February, 
1626, Warwick and Sir Nathaniel Rich moved into the ranks 
of the Court’s Parliamentary critics. Sir Nathaniel proved to be 
a resolute advocate of Buckingham’s impeachment and for his 
sequestration from the upper House while proceedings were in 
train. The pressure on the Duke’s defenders grew so great that 
King Charles was forced to dissolve Parliament on June 12th. 

The development of this attack on Buckingham had no 
effect at first on Warwick’s position in Essex. From January, 
1626 onwards, he was involved in employing the sergeants 
from the Low Countries in training the Essex foot companies:® 
in March, he summoned the horse companies for personal 
inspection at Chelmsford on 14th April.” Even after the 
Parliament ended, he was engaged in raising a voluntary 
contribution of 12d a head from the trained bands’ men to 
keep the sergeants in Essex’s employment. Early in July, he 
ordered the use of the subsidy books to ensure that the ranks of 
the militia were kept up to strength.” Throughout this period, 
he supervised the construction of new fortifications at Harwich 
and at Landguard Point." This constituted more systematic 
attention than the trained bands had had for many years. 

Nonetheless, there is no doubt that Buckingham had 
been badly scared by his experience in Parliament. His 
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determination to punish his critics was soon evident. Early 
in July, 1626, the newsletter writer, John Pory, recorded that 
Warwick had been removed from his Lieutenancy.” In fact, 
no such order was given until 18th August and the new 
commission to the Earl of Sussex alone did not reach Essex 
until 13th September.® Four of the Deputy Lieutenants — Sir 
Francis Barrington, Sir John Deane, Sir Harbottle Grimston 
and Sir Thomas Cheeke — lost their places. 

Warwick’s public reaction to this was restrained. On 20th 
September, 1626 he petitioned the Privy Council for a survey of 
his work on the fortification of Harwich and of Landguard Point 
to be taken.* There was no overt sign of the recriminations 
Sussex had displayed in the preceding year. Indeed, there is 
every sign that he deliberately kept his lines of communication 
with the Court open, corresponding with Conway about his 
privateering catches in the succeeding months® and seeking 
a generous commission from Buckingham as Lord High 
Admiral for the major privateering expedition he proposed 
to mount in 1627.% He waited on Lord Keeper Coventry in 
February, 1627 and entertained Queen Henrietta Maria aboard 
one of his vessels at Greenwich early in March. On his return 
from his expedition, he was able to go to Court to kiss the 
King’s hand.” It would be difficult to argue that Warwick had 
broken with the Court on this evidence. 

Warwick’s private attitudes to royal policies were probably 
rather different. Neither he nor his allies in Essex were 
prepared to act as collectors of the Privy Seal loan imposed in 
the autumn of 1626. There is some evidence to suggest that the 
gentlemen of Essex held a conference on the subject at which 
Sir Nathaniel Rich was present. But when they appeared before 
the Privy Council at Romford in the last week of October, 1626, 
only Sir Francis Barrington and his son-in-law, Sir William 
Masham, refused to subscribe: for that and their refusal to take 
an oath administered to them by the Privy Council, they were 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea and Fleet prisons respectively.” 
Barrington was visited there on Ist November by Warwick, who 
shortly thereafter was amongst a group of peers who refused to 
pay the forced loan.” He escaped imprisonment when the Privy 
Council turned down a proposal from the hard-line Earl of 
Dorset to make an example of the recalcitrant peers.” Early in 
December, 1626, Warwick asked Hugh Peters, the former curate 
from his living at Rayleigh, to preach at Christ Church in the 
City: the sermon he delivered included a plea that God would 
reveal to the King “those thinges w" were necessary for the 
Government of his Kingdomes” and that God would remove 
from the Queen, who was a Catholic, “the Idols of her fathers 
house, and that she would forsake y* Idolatry and superstition 
wherein she was.” For such dangerous sentiments, Peters was 
committed by the Bishop of London, George Mountain.” At 
the end of the month, Warwick and his former mother-in- 
law, Lady Hatton, wrote to the Earl of Clare, one of the peers 
resisting the loan, to warn him that claims were being made 
that he had agreed to pay by striking a tally in the Exchequer, 
a report that Clare indignantly denied,.”* This concern over 
such a public report suggests that Warwick may have had some 
co-ordinating role. On the 8th January, 1627, he took the even 
riskier step of asking that outspoken critic of royal policies, 
Hugh Pyne of Curry Mallet in Somerset, to visit him in London 
about some marriage negotiations in which they were both 
involved.% Whether Pyne came is not known. But Warwick 
was described as one “of the lords that are best affected for 
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the good of the comon wealth [who] haue refused to giue” in 
the paper attacking the forced loan distributed by the Earl of 
Lincoln’s servants in February and early March.” Warwick was 
not prepared to make such extreme gestures himself but, as 
he told one of the Duchesses on his departure to sea on 11th 
April, “he would not returne till there was a pliam’’.® It is 
the clearest indication extant of his preference for traditional 
methods of raising supply. The letters of James Bagg from 
Plymouth in the succeeding weeks reveal that Warwick was 
associating with the Cornish loan resisters, Sir John Eliot, 
William Coryton and Sir Ferdinando Gorges.” Conviction by 
association is a dangerous procedure to adopt but it is apparent 
that Warwick’s links in these early months of 1627 were with 
Manchester and Coventry, the leaders of the moderate group on 
the Privy Council, and a range of loan resisters. If any attempt 
had been made to frustrate the collection of the forced loan 
from November, 1626 onwards, he must have known about it 
and may well have been involved in it. 

Of course, such activity, if activity there was, was covert. 
There is almost no trace of encouragement from Warwick for 
resistance to the loan within the county. Nor did he and his 
allies overtly obstruct the levies of men made for the expedition 
to Rhé (to relieve the Huguenot port of La Rochelle) or the 
billeting of companies in Essex that followed upon its return. 
Responsibility for these policies was taken partly by Sussex but 
mainly by the remodelled body of Deputy Lieutenants led by 
Lord Maynard and including Sir Richard Weston, the popishly- 
inclined Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Thomas Edmondes, 
Treasurer of the King’s household, and Sir Thomas Fanshawe, 
the Exchequer official Warwick had refused to accept as a 
Deputy in September, 1625.* Of the three remaining Deputies, 
only William Smyth proved at all active. Their most vigorous 
assistants were the recusant peers, Lord Petre and Earl 
Rivers, and Sir Thomas Wiseman of Rivenhall. There was an 
unmistakable ideological tinge to this group given the number 
of recusants amongst them and the adherence of some of them 
to the practice of royal authoritarianism. Even though the loan 
was largely collected in Essex and men were raised for service 
overseas and regiments billeted, there was enough resistance 
on all three issues to create local martyrs and to preclude the 
practices being sustained for long. Even with the patronage of 
Weston,” the Deputy Lieutenants felt that their authority had 
been undermined by February, 1628. 

The failure of the expedition to relieve the French 
Huguenots at the Ile de Rhé had, however, brought strong 
pressure to bear on the King and the hard-line group in the 
Privy Council to agree to the calling of another Parliament. 
Charles conditionally agreed to do so at the end of January, 
1628. Almost immediately, an attempt was made to prevent 
Essex returning Members critical of the King to the House 
of Commons. On 7th February, Edmondes and Fanshawe 
attempted to hold the county court at Stratford Langthorne 
in the extreme south-west of Essex but too many freeholders 
appeared for them to carry through their purpose. A second 
attempt was reported by the newsletter-writer, John Beaulieu, 
on 20th February when only the appearance of a thousand or 
twelve hundred supporters of Sir Francis Barrington and Sir 
Harbottle Grimston had forestalled the return of Sir Richard 
Weston. Significantly, Weston had been backed by the support 
and threats of Earl Rivers." But, faced with such a turnout, 
the Sheriff claimed that the writ had not yet come. One final 
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manoeuvre was tried. The freeholders were asked in a circular 
letter sent out by Sir Thomas Wiseman of Rivenhall to come 
to Chelmsford to vote for such candidates as the greater part 
of the Justices should recommend to them. Warwick moved to 
prevent this happening. He told the Bailiffs of Colchester (and, 
presumably, others) on 28th February that he would be at 
Chelmsford on 4th March to give his support to Barrington and 
Grimston and entreated their support and that of their friends. 
When the election took place, at least 10,000 and perhaps as 
many as 15,000 freeholders were reported to have appeared 
to support Barrington and Grimston.’® It is ironic that it 
should have been in Colchester itself that there was a serious 
constitutional dispute between the bailiffs and aldermen on 
one side and the freemen on the other over the election for 
the borough seats; this dispute was eventually settled by the 
House of Commons in favour of the wider electorate that 
returned Warwick’s ally, Masham, in place of the old ‘Country’ 
champion, Edward Alford. But it is indicative of the degree 
of control that Warwick exercised over county politics that he 
should have been able to promise immediately after the county 
court had been held that Wiseman’s letter would not be raised 
in the House of Commons and that the promise should have 
been kept.1% 

The defeat of the Court candidates in Essex was only 
part of a wider process. In national as well as local politics, a 
profound realignment was taking place. The relative harmony 
that had characterised county politics in Essex up to 1625 
had gone. The combination of Warwick’s desire to dominate 
his own county and the pressures exerted by the Crown in 
the interests of its war policy had split the county’s leaders. 
Quarrels over Arminianism in the Church had complicated 
the position. There were now recognizable groups within 
the ruling elite and deep-seated animosities between them. 
Furthermore, an appeal had been made at the hustings by 
the county’s leading landowner for popular support against 
candidates with Court support. That appeal had succeeded and 
the Crown’s supporters had been humiliated. The connections 
that had formerly linked the inner circle of the King’s advisers 
(who might be termed the ‘political Court’) with the rest of 
the political nation had been severely strained, if not severed. 
King Charles had sought obedience and compliance from his 
subjects in Essex and elsewhere: in doing so, he had attempted 
to penalise peers like Warwick and gentlemen like Barrington 
and Masham in their own localities. But the attempt to govern 
by by-passing Parliament could not be sustained in time of 
wart. The bargaining mechanisms to which Warwick and his 
county allies were committed could not be ignored in 1628 
or 1629, Eventually, indeed, the war policy itself had to be 
abandoned. But the King had learnt one point from the events 
of the 1620s: when the Earl of Sussex died in the spring of 
1629, his Lieutenancy passed jointly to the Earl of Warwick 
and Sir Richard Weston. The next decade showed that, in or 
out of county office, Warwick remained an opponent of the 
ecclesiastical and fiscal policies of the Caroline regime. By 
1640, Essex was more under his control than ever before. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


The “Old Patent” of Connecticut Re-Considered 


CHRISTOPHER THOMPSON 


This paper deals with the long-running controversy over the authenticity of the 
“Old Patent” of Connecticut. The document in question purported to convey the En- 
glish Crown’s rights to jurisdiction over Connecticut and thus control of settlement 
via the Council for New England to nine Englishmen, two of them peers of the realm 
and the rest gentry, in 1632. It was on the basis of this patent that the Saybrook 
Company, a body of men slightly different from the original patentees, began its 
preparations for colonization in Connecticut and opened negotiations with the rulers 
of Massachusetts in the mid-1630s. Most historians in recent decades have concluded 
that the patent is bogus and that it was probably concocted in 1661 or 1662 to support 
Connecticut’s territorial claims at that time. There are important issues at stake about 
the personal integrity of those involved in these transactions and, by implication, 
about the relationships among the Saybrook Company, the rulers of Massachusetts 
and the migrants from the Bay colony who moved to Connecticut to establish their 
own settlements. It will be argued here that modern historians have not read the “Old 
Patent” to its end and that there is enough contemporary evidence to suggest, on the 
balance of probabilities, that it is genuine. 

Few documents in early English colonial history have been viewed with greater 
scepticism in recent decades than the “Old Patent” of Connecticut.! What appears at 
first sight to have been an uncomplicated transaction—the assignment by Robert 
Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick, then President of the Council for New England, in March 
1632 of an older patent he claimed to hold of lands stretching forty leagues (or one 
hundred and twenty miles) south and south-west of the Narragansetts river in New 
England and inland from the western ocean to the south sea to William Fiennes, Ist 
Viscount Say and Sele, to the 2nd Lord Brooke and nine other Englishmen—has 
come to be regarded as deeply suspect. Historians of New England in general and of 
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Connecticut in particular have been unable to find corroborative evidence to support 
its authenticity or to resolve the apparent contradictions in other contemporary 
documents. 

No record of the original patent allegedly granted to Warwick has been found in 
the sparse surviving papers of the Council for New England, the body legally respon- 
sible for making such grants. The problem, moreover, of explaining why the Earl of 
Warwick should have applied in June 1632 to the Council for New England for a 
further patent for his eldest son and heir Lord Rich, one of the putative recipients of 
the grant of the “Old Patent,” and his associates for lands within the bounds of that 
patent has never been convincingly resolved. The archives of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony and of the Winthrop family throw no light on any patent held or supposed to 
be held by this group of Englishmen until the mid-1630s. In fact, there appears to be 
no specific information on the document itself until after the Restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy in the British Isles when the younger John Winthrop came to England in 
1661 seeking confirmation of Connecticut’s boundaries. The discovery then of a 
copy of the “Old Patent” was all too convenient for the colony’s interests and for his 
own private concerns. As a result, the inference has been drawn that the document 
was probably fictitious, perhaps even a deliberate forgery, 

The charges against the “Old Patent” constitute a powerful indictment. They are 
cogent, detailed and very largely unanswered. That they are conclusive and unan- 
swerable is another matter. The case will be made here that the text of the document 
has not been fully studied by colonial historians and that it contains details which 
assign it to the year 1632. It is also possible to offer a plausible account of the 
particular circumstances in which both the “Old Patent” of March 1632 was granted 
and Warwick’s application for a subsidiary patent for his son and the latter’s associ- 
ates came to be made in June 1632. The apparent silence of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony’s records and of those of the Winthrop family at that time can be explained; 
later material in both supports the view that the “Old Patent” is probably, if not 
certainly, genuine. Jt ts thus highly unlikely to have been created or concocted in 
1661 or 1662. 

It may be helpful to begin this analysis by examining the text of the document 
itself. It proclaims: 


To all People to whom this present Writing may come, Robert, Earl of Warwick, sendeth 
Greeting in our Lord God everlasting. Know ye, that the said Robert, Earl of Warwick, for 
divers good Causes and Considerations him thereunto especially moving, hath given, granted, 
bargained, sold, aliened, and confirmed, and by these Presents doth give, etc., unto the right 
honourable William Viscount Say and Seal, the right honourable Robert Lord Brook, the right 
honourable Robert [Lord] Rich, and the honourable Charles Fiennes, Esq. Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
Knight, Sir Richard Saltonstall, Knight, Richard Knightly, Esq; John Pymm, Esq; John 
Hampden, Esq; John Humphreys, Esq; and Herbert Pelham, Esq; their Heirs and Assigns, and 
their Associates for ever, all that Part of New England, in America, which lies and extends 
itself from a River there called Naraganset River, the Space of forty Leagues upon a straight 
Line, near the Sea Shore , towards the South-West, West-and-by-South or West as the Coast 
lieth towards Virginia, accounting three English Miles to the League, and also all and singular 
the Lands and Hereditaments whatsoever, lying and being within the Lands aforesaid, North 
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and South in Latitude and Breadth, and in Length and Longitude, of, and within, all the Breadth 
aforesaid, throughout the main Lands there, from the Western Ocean to the South Sea, and all 
Lands and Grounds, Place and Places, Soil, Wood and Woods, Grounds, Havens, Ports, Creeks 
and Rivers, Waters, Fishings and Hereditaments whatsoever, lying within the said Space, and 
every Part and Parcel thereof. And also all Islands lying in America aforesaid, in the said Seas, 
or either of them on the western or eastern Coasts, or Parts of the said tracts of Lands by these 
Presents mentioned to be given, granted, etc. And also all Mines and Minerals, as well royal 
Mines of Gold and Silver, as other Mines and Minerals whatsoever, in the said Land and 
Premisses, or any Part thereof, and also all the several Rivers within the said Limits, by what 
Name or Names soever called or known, and all Jurisdictions, Rights, and Royalties, Liberties, 
freedoms, Immunities, Powers, Privileges, Franchises, Prehemencies, and Commodities what- 
soever, which the said Robert Earl of Warwick now hath or had, or might use, exercise, Or 
enjoy, in or within any Part or Parcel thereof, excepting and reserving to his Majesty, his Heirs 
and Successors, one fifth Part of Gold and Silver Ore. To have and to hold the said Part of New 
England, in America, which lies and extends, and is abutted as aforesaid, and the said several 
Rivers, and every Part and Parcel thereof, and all the said Islands, etc. to them the said Vis- 
count Say and Seale, etc. their Heirs and Assigns, and their Associates to their only proper and 
absolute Use and Behoof for evermore. In Witness whereof the said Robert, Earl of Warwick, 
hath hereunto set his Hand and Seal, 19th March, 1631 [i.e.1632] 


Robert Warwick 
Signed, etc. in Presence of 
Walter Williams 


Thomas Howson.2 


All those named in this conveyance —the 2nd Earl of Warwick and his eldest 
son and heir Lord Rich; Warwick’s second cousin and man-of-affairs, Sir Nathaniel 
Rich; the 1st Viscount Say and Sele; Charles Fiennes, the brother of the 4th Earl of 
Lincoln; the 2nd Lord Brooke; Sir Richard Saltonstall; John Hampden; John Hum- 
phry; Richard Knightley; Herbert Pelham; John Pym—are well known to historians 
of seventeenth-century England. Some of them, like Warwick and Say and Sele, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich and John Pym, had been drawn together in the Parliamentary politics 
of the 1620s3 and were involved, together with Lord Brooke and Richard Knightley, 
in the colonizing activities of the Providence Island Company.’ The parts played by 
Herbert Pelham, John Humphry and Sir Richard Saltonstall in the work of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company are also familiar to students of the period.? John Hampden, 
too, had contacts with the founders of Massachusetts and other links with Say and 
Sele, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Richard Knightley and John Pym in the 1630s. What has 
never been explained by those sceptical of the patent’s authenticity is why J ohn Win- 
throp the younger, the one candidate definitely suggested as the master forger, or 
anyone else should have chosen this combination of names to cite in allegedly 
fabricating this document when Viscount Say and Sele, Herbert Pelham and the heirs 
of the others were still alive in 1661-1662. Why, indeed, should he or any other 
forger have identified the witnesses as Walter Williams and Thomas Howson in con- 
cocting a bogus conveyance and given it the date it bears? 

This question about the identity of the witnesses is of considerable importance. 
The one place scholars doubtful about the authenticity of the “Old Patent” have not 
hitherto considered looking for corroborative evidence has been amongst the exten- 
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sive estate papers of the Rich family. It is easy enough to find Walter Williams there. 
He was from High Holborn in London, of gentry status, and one of Warwick’s ser- 
vants from 1632 onwards. Williams last appears in the estate rentals in 1648 as the 
tenant of the site and demesnes of Southshoebury manor in Essex.’ It is just conceiv- 
able that he may have been known to John Winthrop the elder who, as a minor 
Suffolk gentleman, had had links with Warwick through his first and third marriages 
and in connection with the sale of his Essex properties before he sailed to Massachu- 
setts in 1630, although there is no surviving material to support such a proposition.® 
There is, however, no evidence currently available to suggest any potential contacts 
between Williams and John Winthrop the younger. In any case, by 1661-62, Wil- 
liams had been dead for over a decade.? 


Only one other figure, Thomas Howson, remains to be identified. He appears to 
have left no other trace in the records of the English colonies of this period. Nonethe- 
less, Thomas Howson can be found in the Rich family’s estate documents. In addi- 
tion to witnessing the “Old Patent” of Connecticut, he and Walter Williams were 
witnesses on 29 June 1632 to the settlement of lands upon Lady Anne Cavendish for 
her jointure after her marriage in the previous April or May to Warwick’s eldest son 
Robert, Lord Rich.!° Just over two and a half years later, in February 1635, Howson 
was granted a rent charge of £10 per annum by the Earl of Warwick out of his manor 
of Fyfield in Essex.!! These documents suggest that he, like Walter Williams, was a 
household servant of the Rich family. It is possible that he was the cousin to whom 
William Jessop, another Rich family servant and later secretary to the Saybrook ad- 
venturers, referred in a letter of 6 April 1635 as just having left Warwick’s service 
with a suitable reward.!2 Howson does not appear again in the family’s surviving 
papers. By any logical standards, it is unlikely that John Winthrop the younger or 
anyone else could have conjured up this extremely obscure figure almost thirty years 
later to lend authenticity to the fabrication of Warwick’s conveyance. Together, the 
presence of Walter Williams and Thomas Howson as witnesses places this document 
in the right time frame and makes it more probable than not that the transfer of the 
territory specified in the bargain and sale of 19 March 1632 by Warwick to Viscount 
Say and Sele and the others was and is genuine. It also tips the balance towards the 
earlier patent granted to Warwick being authentic as well. 

Of course, this argument does not dispose of the other objections brought against 
the “Old Patent”. The most important of these arises from the patent sought in War- 
wick’s name from the Council for New England on 21 June 1632. Its Secretary was 
then asked to prepare a draft patent to run from ten leagues westward from the Narra- 
gansetts River.!3 Five days later, on 26 June, Warwick asked that this draft patent 
should be assigned to his eldest son Lord Rich and his associates and cover an area of 
thirty miles to the west and of fifty miles inland provided it did not prejudice any 
other patent previously granted.!* It has customarily been assumed that this applica- 
tion was incompatible with the “Old Patent” because of their territorial overlap or 
because no earlier grant had been made. 
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An alternative explanation can, however, be offered. Contemporary newsletter 
writers like John Flower and John Pory noted that negotiations on the terms for Lord 
Rich’s marriage were in train in February 1632 shortly after Lord Rich’s return from 
Paris.!5 Such negotiations and subsequent settlements of property, if the terms were 
agreed, inevitably accompanied marriages between the children of peers at this time. 
That may explain why the “Old Patent” was drafted and signed in March 1632. John 
Pory reported that the marriage took place in May 1632 in other words, before the 
property settlement had been finalized.!© It is reasonable to infer that Warwick’s 
intentions, on 21land 26 June 1632, appear to have been to settle part of the territory 
conveyed to Say and Sele and the others, including Lord Rich, in March 1632 on his 
eldest son and heir and the latter’s associates. This would have made sense as part of 
the concurrent property settlements of the family’s estates ultimately made on 29 and 
30 June 1632 as a result of Lord Rich’s marriage and, perhaps, following a division 
of the area covered by the “Old Patent” among its grantees. 

There is some positive evidence to support this interpretation. At some time 
before July 1634, Lord Rich acquired and parted with shares in Bermuda that had 
probably been granted to him by his father.!7 In addition, there is Sir Richard Salton- 
stall’s testimony in a letter of 27 February 1636 that some division of lands in Con- 
necticut had taken place. In the course of complaining to John Winthrop the younger 
about the actions of Roger Ludlow and the men of Dorchester in preventing his 
workmen from “impaling,” or staking claim to, ground in Connecticut, Saltonstall 
referred to the “pattent which I tooke aboue foure yeares since.” !8 Taken strictly, this 
patent would antedate the “Old Patent”; taken logically, it would follow after it. E1- 
ther way, the territory apparently claimed by the Earl of Warwick up to 19 March 
1632 and by the eleven patentees, including Saltonstall himself, thereafter, had been 
subject to an early process of division or sub-division into private plantations. The 
Council for New England’s own record of proceedings on 26 June 1632 is compati- 
ble with this suggestion.!? There is, therefore, no absolute necessity to conclude from 
the applications made to the Council in Warwick’s name in June 1632 that they were 
inconsistent with the authenticity of the “Old Patent.” It is more likely that they arose 
from the settlement of property on Warwick’s son arising from his marriage and that 
the negotiations over that marriage lie behind the drafting and transfer of the territory 
covered by the “Old Patent” as well as the applications made by Warwick to the 
Council for New England in June 1632. 

There is no reason to suppose that Warwick would have thought it necessary to 
consult or inform the rulers of Massachusetts over his own or his son’s affairs. He 
had given them his assistance in 1628 and 1629 in securing successive patents for the 
New England and Massachusetts Bay companies. But what he had done in 1632 over 
Connecticut was his affair or rather that of the new patentees and the Council for 
New England. The Massachusetts Bay colony’s governors knew well enough that 
King Charles I had granted Connecticut to his English subjects.2° Once the Saybrook 
Company rather than the patentees of 1632 began to advance their plans for settle- 
ment in Connecticut, Massachusetts co-operated with them. Indeed, in March 1636, 
when the Massachusetts General Court drew up a commission for the interim govern- 
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ment of its sister colony, it referred explicitly to the claims of the Saybrook Com- 
pany’s adventurers who, “BY VERTUE OF A PATTENT, doe require juridiccon of the 
said place & people” of Connecticut.2! Other material from the late 1630s and early 
1640s—the younger Winthrop’s commission in July 1635 as Governor of Connecti- 
cut,22 the negotiations over the forms of government in 1637-1638 between the set- 
tlers from Massachusetts and the Saybrook Company,”? and George Fenwick’s later 
attempts to sell the company’s rights to the colonists?4— are predicated upon the 
existence of a valid patent. Viscount Say and Sele was clear in December 1661 that 
one had existed.2> In all probability, he was right beyond reasonable doubt. If the 
skeptics are to attack the authenticity of the “Old Patent” again, they will need new 
and far more powerful arguments. 


mi 
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in 1629 
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THE DECADE that began in 1620 was one of terrible conflict. 
It was a period of conflict in Europe that witnessed the almost 
continuous advance of Catholic armies and that threatened to 
end in the extinction of the cause of continental Protestantism. 
As those armies advanced and that danger became more acute, 
the anxieties of Protestant Enghshmen grew correspondingly 
more pronounced. For they had seen not only the return of 
English forces from the continent in defeat and disgrace but 
also the even more alarming growth of irresponsible royal 
power in church and state at home. Naturally, they resisted. 
And the result of their resistance was the series of increasingly 
bitter parliaments that came to a disastrous climax in 1629. _ 
The story of the parliamentary session of 1629 is well known, 
at least, in outline.? It is the story of the breakdown and failure 
of the last voluntary attempt made by King Charles to-secure 
the co-operation of the assembled political nation. This was 
due, it has often been said, to the violence of his opponents in the 
House of Commons who abandoned the moderation and 
restraint they had shown in the previous session. The release 
of their pent-up anger led to an exaggerated attack on the king’s 
ecclesiastical policy and to their refusal to come to terms on the 
issue of Tonnage and Poundage. In its frustration and despair, 
the House lost its sense of judgement and its members rushed 
incontinently from one uncompleted subject to the next. There 
was thus no clear pattern to their debates and no obvious 
advantage gained from their complaints. When the breakdown 
inevitably came, the provocation they had given Charles 


1$. R. Gardiner, The History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War (10 vols., 1899), vii, chs. 1 and 2. Harold Hulme, The Life of Sir Fohn 
Eliot 1592 to 1632 (1957), ch. 13. 
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justified his action in bringing the session to a close. Having 
found his parliaments to be unmanageable in practice, the king 
repudiated them for the present in theory.? He therefore dis- 
missed his critics to their homes and resolved to do without 
them if he could. 

This deft combination of the general argument that the 
breakdown was the result of the growing political tensions of 
the decade with an account of the force with which the House 
of Commons expressed its opinions seems straightforward 
enough. No doubt the general argument is sound, but it does 
not follow that the particular propositions by which it is illust- 
rated are altogether convincing. The latter require subscrip- 
tion, in any case, to two surprising contentions—namely, that 
the Commons as a whole had lost its sense of political judgement 
and that the House’s entire proceedings consequently reflected 
no more than inchoate anger. It is this view, or rather the 
assumptions that lie at its heart, that I propose to challenge 
in this essay. I shall attempt to refute it by examining the 
circumstances in which parliament met, by demonstrating that 
the debates in the Commons do, in fact, fall into an intelligible 
pattern and by showing that a close analysis of the proceedings 
casts a revealing light on the objectives of the House’s leaders. 
Finally, I shall try to show that the famous events in the 
Commons on 2 March may be explained as much in terms of 
the victory of one group amongst these leaders over another as 
it is by the conflict between the House and the king. 


It is possible, of course, to trace the origins of the quarrel 
between Charles and his subjects back to the war policy 
adopted with such apparent enthusiasm in 1624. It had then 
been assumed that Elizabeth’s triumphs could be repeated in 
a shorter time and at less expense. But these illusions were 
soon exposed when the war involved hostilities with France as 
well as with Spain and parliamentary supply proved totally 
inadequate. Discontent about the continental strategy pursued 
and over the domestic role of the Duke of Buckingham com- 
pelled King Charles to turn to his prerogative powers to sustain 
the war policy from 1626 onwards. The subsequent imposition 


? In his proclamation on 27 March 1629; J. P. Kenyon, The Stuart Constitution (Cam- 
bridge, 1966), 61. 
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of the forced loan, and the arbitrary imprisonment, martial 
law, and billeting that it brought in its train, aroused fears that 
the liberties of the subject were gravely threatened. This clearly 
inspired the decision of the leaders of the House of Commons 
to seek the redress of these grievances when parliament met 
again in March 1628.° But the procedure eventually adopted 
in formulating the Petition of Right was the result of internal 
divisions and of external pressures. For it was not only the con- 
sent of relatively moderate or of relatively radical members 
that had to be won but also that of a divided House of Lords 
and a hostile king. When, indeed, it seemed that no satisfactory 
reply from the king to the Petition would be forthcoming,‘ a 
much wider assault was launched by members of the Commons. 
In the closing weeks of the session, Charles again heard that the 
Duke of Buckingham was the source of all their grievances,° 
was again informed that Laud and Neile were the promoters 
of innovation in religion,® and was again warned that the col- 
lection of Tonnage and Poundage was contrary not only to the 
fundamental liberties of the kingdom but also to the Petition 
of Right to which he had belatedly given a second, acceptable, 
reply.’ The combustible materials of political dissent were thus 
gathered together in June 1628 and all that prevented their 
ignition then was the king’s decision to prorogue Parliament 
until October. 

To contemporaries, the breach between Charles and his 
people seemed wider than ever. The king, indeed, made matters 
worse by proroguing parliament with a claim to continue col- 
lecting Tonnage and Poundage as a right® and by his 
subsequent promotion of the peccant Arminian divines.? 
Domestic affairs continued to be shaped by the exigencies of 


3 Ina pre-session meeting at Sir Robert Cotton’s house. On the background in 1628, 
see F. H. Relf, The Petition of Right (Minneapolis, 1917). 

4 For the king’s first answer, see S. R. Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham 
and Charles I (2 vols., 1875), u. 277. Cf. Huntingdon Record Office dd M 36 Bundle 4, 
pp. 90-2, 115-18. 

5 Huntingdon Rec. O. dd M 36 Bundle 4, pp. 141-2. 

Lid ..3 Ps Mads 

’ HLM.C., 13th Report, App. VII, 57; Gardiner, England under the Duke of Buckingham, 
i. 291. Cf. J. P. Cooper, “Vhe Fall of the Stuart Monarchy’, in ‘The New Cambridge 
Modern History, vol. iv. 557. 

8 HLM.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 58; Brit. Lib. Harl. MS. 390, fo. 421°. 

® Kenyon, op. cit. 149. 
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foreign policy, and preparations for the relief of La Rochelle 
were pushed ahead without interruption even when Bucking- 
ham was murdered in August. The failure, however, of the 
expedition to save the port made it likely that parliament— 
which was prorogued for a second time in October—would 
have to be faced again in January if the war was to go on. 
The king’s position was incidentally eased by the decision of the 
Barons of the Exchequer in November that goods seized for 
refusal to pay the disputed duties of Tonnage and Poundage 
could not be recovered from his possession by means of a writ 
of replevin; the question of the right to the goods was one, they 
stressed, to be settled by the king and his subjects in parlia- 
ment,!° A deliberate attempt was certainly made to quieten 
religious passions. A declaration was therefore drawn up 
forbidding disputes about the interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles and reserving judgement (with royal assent) on such 
abstruse questions to the clergy in Convocation."* To prevent 
renewed inquiries and further punishment in parliament, 
Richard Montague, the most prominent Arminian controver- 
sialist, was persuaded to repudiate the tenets of Arminius,” 
and he and three others were granted special pardons for past 
offences.!3 As a final gesture of conciliation, Montague’s book, 
Appello Caesarem, was called in.™ 

Charles had done what he thought reasonable to secure an 
amenable parliament. He might certainly hope that, on this 
occasion, the House of Lords would offer less assistance to the 
Commons in thwarting his plans. Opposition to him there had 
been more moderate in tone than that in the Lower House in 
1628, and Buckingham’s death had permitted a series of per- 
sonal reconciliations that depleted the ranks of his potential 
critics amongst the peers.!® Other, more fortuitous, advantages 


10 Gardiner, History of England, vii. 5-6. 

11 Tbid. vil. 21-3. 

12 Brit, Lib. Harl. MS. 390, fo.463"; C.S.P. Dom. 1628-9, 346. H.M.C. Cowper, 
Appendix, i. 373. 

13 Gardiner, History of England, vil. 23-4. 

1 Ibid. 23. 

15 e.g, with the Earls of Arundel and Bristol and the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
fact, the House of Lords proved to be relatively quiescent in 1629. Since the proceedings 
in the two Houses were not connected as they had been in 1628 and did not impinge 
upon the calculations of the Commons’ leaders to any significant degree, I have made 
very little reference to events in the House of Lords in the text below. 
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had been gained too. The elevation of Sir ‘Thomas Wentworth 
to the peerage silenced one ot the more conciliatory leaders of 
1628, just as the absence, through ill-health, of Sir Edward 
Coke deprived the Commons ofa more radical spokesman. And 
this time, at least, there was no sign that the leaders of the 
Lower House had agreed beforehand on the course to be taken. 
But political problems are not solved by the exercise of tactical 
acumen or by the accumulation of such advantages as these. 
The actions of the king and his advisers were, in any case, open 
to grave suspicion. Ignorance about the technical nature of the 
Exchequer decision was widespread and it was commonly held 
that the right of the subject to his goods had been judicially 
infringed. Leaving the question to be settled in parliament 
meant that the king’s claim to levy these duties without 
statutory authority was in effect maintained. If this went un- 
challenged, the need for parliamentary grant at all would soon 
be over. No less profound fears were held concerning religion. 
Doctrinal peace could scarcely be attained when the very same 
divines who had been condemned in parliament for their 
opinions were promoted to the highest offices in the church 
and their adversaries silenced by the king’s declaration. 
However quiescent the House of Lords proved to be, to have 
expected the Commons’ leaders who remained—common 
lawyers like Littleton, Noy, and Selden, country gentlemen 
like Eliot and Phelips, and subtle tacticians like Pym and 
Rich—to pass over these matters without comment would have 
been too sanguine. When parliament reassembled at West- 
minster on 20 January 1629, serious misgivings about Charles’s 
policies and intentions thus persisted. 

In fact, the king’s most resolute critics in the Lower House 
were eager to exploit the opportunity they had been given. 
Once proceedings began on the 21st, it was soon discovered by 
a committee appointed at John Selden’s suggestion that the 
king had commanded the entry of his controversial speech at 
the close of the preceding session into the Commons’ Journal : 
a request for delay in considering the question from John Pym 


16 Selden’s request is to be found in the first sentence of Lowther’s report. H.M.C. 
13th Report, App. VII, 59. See CLF. 1. g20 for the appointment of the committee and 
its immediate actions. Selden’s report is given in The Commons Debates for 1629, ed. 
W. Notestein and F. H. Relf (Minnesota, 1921), 4. Lowther’s report omits the 
speeches that followed from Pym and Eliot. 
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prompted Sir John Eliot to demand that a select committee 
be instructed to inquire into a matter that concerned the 
honour ofthe House and to investigate this and other violations 
of the liberties of the kingdom.!”? A proposal for a committee 
with similar general responsibilities was made by Selden him- 
self when he opened the subsequent debate on the violations of 
the Petition of Right since their last meeting.’® It was apparent, 
however, that the House was unsympathetic to the idea. For 
the first subject was postponed as Pym had suggested until a 
report could be made by an enlarged committee on the 
following Tuesday.!® The second was far more controversial 
because it involved the establishment of a standing committee 
to inquire into the violations of the liberties of the subject and 
for these violations to be reported as grievances to the House. 
But such a body, it was pointed out by Sir John Coke, the 
Secretary of State who bore the heavy burden of speaking for 
the king, would usurp the function of the Committee of the 
Whole House for Grievances and rendér an accommodation 
with Charles more difficult. It evoked explicit comparison with 
the Spanish Inquisition and was vigorously resisted by a 
number of members. Eventually, a compromise was reached 
when it was ordered, on Sir Nathaniel Rich’s motion,” that 
the House as a committee of the whole would consider how 
the liberties of the subject had been infringed contrary to the 
Petition of Right on Tuesday 27 January.” The more radical 
proposal was thus circumvented. Eliot and Selden had found 
the views of Pym and Rich preferred in turn. ‘The House was 
evidently not yet ready to take such steps against the king. 

A similar degree of reluctance to confront Charles was again 
shown on the 22nd. Proceedings began with a complaint from 
a merchant member, John Rolle, about the seizure of his goods 
for refusal to pay the duties demanded by the Customs officers, 
despite his offer to provide security for what was due in law 


17 Commons Debates 1629, 4-5. The first three sentences of Eliot’s speech on page 5 
constitute his reply to Pym. The remainder was given in the subsequent debate, as a 
comparison with Lowther’s report shows. H.M. C. 13th Report, App. VIL, 59. 

18 Commons Debates 1629, 5; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VIL, 59. 

Py Gey WG 20: 

20H MC. 13th Report, App. VIL, 60. Rich deftly avoided offending. either party by 
suggesting that it required a proper committee to undertake this work—i.e. a committee 
of the whole House but not the Committee for Grievances. 

1 C.F. i. goo. Cf. H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VIL, 60; Commons Debates 1629, 4. 
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or granted by parliament: Neither of the replevins he had 
since sought had secured the restoration of his property.”? ‘l'wo 
vital questions were thus directly raised, the question of his 
liability to pay Tonnage and Poundage without statutory grant 
and that ofhis privilege as an M.P. which he had unsuccessfully 
pleaded. 23 "The House’s reaction was one of anger, but it was 
again divided on what should be done. According to Phelips 
and Coryton, a select committee should be appointed to 
examine Rolle’s allegation.”* But this idea was anathema to 
Eliot and Selden: it was improper, they claimed, to refer the 
question of the privilege of a member to a committee and they 
both asked that his information should be accepted as it was. 
They were quite content to refer the matter of the rights of the 
subject thereby raised to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the 27th.25 Men who violated the liberties of parliament, 
Littleton, and later Eliot, insisted, should be summoned to 
answer for their conduct.?® Once again, the radicals were 
frustrated. The examination of Rolle’s information was en- 
trusted, as Phelips had suggested, to a select committee of 
twenty, who were to meet at two o’clock in the afternoon. To 
assist this committee in its inquiries and to answer for their 
contempt to the House in Rolle’s Case, six of the Customs 
officers were summoned to attend.?” This was a small success 
for Eliot to set against his larger failures. 

Unfortunately, precisely what was said or done in the after- 
noon is not known. It is, however, certain that Charles wished 
to prevent further discussion on the subject. On Friday 23 
January, he employed Sir John Coke to ask the Commons to 
suspend further debate on the Customs officers’ seizure of mer- 
chants’ goods until after he had spoken to both Houses at 
Whitehall on Saturday afternoon.?® With the initiative in his 
hands for the moment, the king then made it plain that his 
purpose was conciliatory, explaining that his speech at the end 
ofthe previous session had been intended to show the necessity, 


22 HEM.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 60; Commons Debates 1629, 7. 

23 See Littleton’s speech, H.M4.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 61. 

*4 Ibid, 61. Cf. Commons Debates 1629, 8-9. 

25 HEM.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 61; Commons Debates 1629, 8. 

26 Commons Debates 1629, 8. 

28 Ge Fas OS be 

8C.7.1. 921; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VH, 61; Commons Debates 1629, 10. 
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not the right, by which he took Tonnage and Poundage. If 
a bill was passed in the form in which his ancestors had received 
it—that is, from the beginning of his reign—his past actions 
would thereby be included and his future proceedings author- 
ized. This reassuring statement specifically rejected any claim 
to collect the duties on the basis of his hereditary prerogative 
and was thus welcome to the Lower House.®? In an attempt 
to exploit this reaction, Sir John Coke urged the Commons on 
Monday 26 January to respond to the king’s speech by reading 
the bill for Tonnage and Poundage which he then presented 
and which he supported with an account of the foreign dangers 
threatening the kingdom.?® But Eliot was not persuaded by 
these strategic arguments and observed that, if the king had 
allowed time for its passage, the bill could have been passed in 
the last session. This measure, he continued, gave power to levy 
impositions at will: other matters, he insisted, should first be 
considered to facilitate its passage.*! Selden, too, was against 
reading it now: it was contrary to the liberties of the House, 
he asserted, for a bill of subsidy to be introduced by the king, 
and against their custom to begin with a measure of this kind.* 
And Phelips was anxious that the work of the select committee 
should be completed before it was discussed.** So, despite some 
support from Harley and Digges for the bill, it was not read:** a 
political impasse had been reached. 

The House’s preoccupation with civil grievances had thus far 
been clear. But there had been no general inclination to pre- 
cipitate a direct confrontation with the king. Eliot and Selden, 
who appeared to be working together, had, on the whole, been 
contained. Charles, however, was no less frustrated. For, 
despite his placatory gestures and his conciliatory speech, he 
had proved unable to secure even the first reading of the bill 
to grant him Tonnage-and Poundage. Those who opposed the 

29 AH LM.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 63-4; Commons Debates 1629, 10-11; Brit. Lib. 
Egerton MS. 2645, fo. 3°. 

30 HLM.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 62. It is likely that Sir Humphrey May, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, was originally intended to present it. H.AM.C. rath 
Report, App. I, 381. 

31 H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 62; Commons Debates 1629, 108. 

72 OCs eile 

33 Commons Debates 1629, 109. 


34M... 13th Report, App. VII, 62-3. Commons Debates 1629, 108-9. This suggests 
that the bill was not 1n its usual form. 
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proffered bill clearly wished to press on with their previous lines 
ofattack. In fact, an altogether different assault was now begun 
and the attention of the House claimed by Pym’s stepbrother, 
Francis Rous, for rights of a higher nature than those con- 
cerning their goods, liberties, and lives. In a speech of great 
force and passion, he pleaded for deep and serious consideration 
to be given to the dangers threatening religion. It was now 
being consumed by the popish assault upon the laws and 
statutes of the realm and by the infectious increase in 
Arminianism. The old heresy had bred a new heterodoxy that 
confronted them with the peril of the imposition of Roman 
tyranny in the church and of Spanish monarchy in the state. 
By separating the prince from his people or by discovering 
other, non-parliamentary, sources of income, their enemies 
could undermine true religion and introduce their own 
erroneous opinions. Were not the Arminians, indeed, the very 
same men who sought to accomplish these ends by attacking 
the goods and liberties of the commonwealth? The past showed 
how the decay in religion had brought in its train the decline 
in the honour and strength of the nation. But if they held fast 
to their faith by a vow and covenant, then their goods would 
be restored to them and the kingdom flourish again.*° Rous’s 
powerful appeal evoked a sympathetic response, and the 
speakers who followed emphasized the dangers that threatened 
from the growing numbers of papists and Arminians and from 
the power of those about the king who protected them.*®° 
Phelips now agreed with this diagnosis of their ills and it was 
at his suggestion that the Commons decided to petition the 
king for a general fast.3” The entire subject of religion, it was 
resolved, should be discussed in the Committee of the Whole 
House that afternoon.3 But when a request was then made to 
see what the remonstrance delivered to the king in June had 
contained on these topics,*® it was revealed that the document 
had been conveyed by royal command into the hands of the 
Lord Privy Seal: the committee therefore decided to go no 

35 Commons Debates 1629, 12-14. 

86 [bid. 14-16, 109-10. Cf. H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VIT, 63. The emphasis on this 
point is worth noting. 

37 Commons Debates 1629, 16; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 63; C.J. 1. 922. 
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further until the House had been informed.” 

Charles’s reaction to this development was predictable. He 
had expected the bill for Tonnage and Poundage to have 
precedence, and that was still his expectation as he informed 
the Commons through Sir John Coke on the 27th." But priority 
was again demanded for religion by Sir Walter Earle? and 
detailed proposals to ensure its preservation produced for dis- 
cussion by John Pym. Popery was an old affliction and to 
combat it Pym sought inquiries into the neglect of the recusancy 
laws, into the favour shown to papists, and into the introduction 
of superstitious Catholic ceremonies. But the new disease of 
Arminianism was the more dangerous and subtle threat. To 
deal with it, he wished to open a way for the profession of the 
truth and to call upon the positive witnesses for their faith.** 
Doubts about the legality of preaching against Arminianism, 
which had arisen from the king’s proclamation, should be 
cleared up. Men whose teaching had been contrary to the truth 
had been promoted since the last session. How, he asked, had 
they been preferred and what pardons had they obtained for 
their false doctrines? What, indeed, had they preached before 
the king on these contentious matters since they were enjoined 
to silence by that proclamation? And which books in favour 
of their doctrines had been published and which against them 
suppressed? It was the manifest duty of parliament in general 
and ofindividual Christians in particular to employ all possible 
means to eradicate these evils. Parliament should certainly 
know the established and fundamental truths of religion and it 
alone could deal with this mischief. Neither the Convocation 
of Canterbury nor that of York, each of which was a provincial 
synod, still less High Commission, which derived its authority 
from statute, could pre-empt parliament’s judgement in such 
matters: that was, he said, ‘the judgment of the King and of the 
three estates of the whole realm’.44 The moment was evidently 


40: Pid... Tier, =" RDG. 68, Wit. 

42 Thid. 18-19; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 64. Note the contrast with his priorities 
in 1628, 

43 Tt is in this speech that the combination of statutory and non-statutory authorities 
was first advanced in this session. Commons Debates 1629, 20; H.M.C. 13th Report, 
App. VII, 64. There had been attempts to put the Lambeth Articles and those of Ircland 
on the statute book in 1626 and 1628. 

44 Commons Debates 1629, 20-1. Cf. ibid. 17 for Rich’s use of a similar phrase on the 
2ath: 
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well chosen since the House adopted this programme of 
inquiries in its entirety.*° Nothing had been heard of the report 
into the entry in their Journal or of the investigation they had 
undertaken to conduct into the violations of the rights of the 
subject contrary to the Petition of Right envisaged as their 
business six days before. 

Once it had accepted Pym’s guidance, the House was even 
more unwilling to respond to Charles’s promptings on l’onnage 
and Poundage and immune—with the notable exception of 
Eliot4®—to the immediate temptations offered by the petitions 
they received on the subject from Richard Chambers and from 
the Levant Company.*”? The king’s demand that precedence 
be given to his bill was again made known to the Commons 
by Sir John Coke on the 28th and it was clearly stated that he 
expected no new remonstrance on religion.*® But the assertion 
that gratitude rather than criticism was due commanded no 
agreement, and the draft heads of the House’s reply to the two 
royal messages they had received made plain their determina- 
tion to proceed first with religion.*® ‘The suspicion was indeed 
expressed that those who advised Charles to press for the bill 
to be read cared neither for religion nor for the king’s service. 
They had no intention, the draft declared, of discussing new 
points in religion but merely of suppressing novel opinions as 
former parliaments had done.®! On both issues, therefore, the 
House rebuffed the king. 

The assessment that Pym had made on the 27th ofthe relative 
dangers arising from popery and from Arminianism was 
adopted by Sir Benjamin Rudyerd when debate on the subject 
was resumed in the Committee of the Whole House for Religion 
on the 29th. His complaint about popery was of the failure to 


45 CF. i. 922-3. Cf. Commons Debates 1629, 111-12. 

46 Commons Debates 1629, 112. 

4? Chambers’s petition came in at the opening of business and was referred to the 
select committee dealing with Rolle’s allegations. The Levant Company’s petition 
came in at the end of proceedings and was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House dealing with invasions of the liberty of the subject contrary to the Petition of 
Right. C.F. 1. 923; Commons Debates 1629, 112, 115. 

48 Commons Debates 1629, 22, 112-13; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 65. 

49 Commons Debates 1629, 113-14; C.J. 1. 923. 

50 Commons Debates 1629, 114. 

31 Loc. cit. 
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execute the laws against recusancy; but Arminianism, he 
observed, had lately crept into high places in the kingdom. As 
an antidote, he therefore proposed that the Commons should 
consider the articles of their faith—the 1552 Articles, the 
catechism in the Book of Common Prayer, and the Articles of 
Lambeth—and refine them so that they might proceed against 
those who dissented from them.*? This argument was elabo- 
rated by Sir Robert Harley, who added to Rudyerd’s list of 
formularies the Thirty-nine Articles of 1562, the Articles of 
Ireland, and the conclusions of the Synod of Dort. As positive 
remedies, he suggested that they make a public profession of 
their faith and that they seek a conference with the Lords to 
gain their support for a remonstrance to the king for the 
punishment of the Arminian divines and for the suppression 
of their writings.®? The two men were evidently attempting to 
provide a list of the ‘witnesses for our religion in the affirmative’ 
of which Pym had spoken two days earlier.*4 The authorities 
they cited together carried a heavy weight of Calvinist teaching 
on predestination and would thus provide an effective answer 
to the Arminian doctrine of grace. Eliot, too, had a contribution 
to make in a long and important speech. In it, he specifically 
expressed his wish to carry out the House’s intentions and to 
direct their labours to an end. For that reason, he was unwilling 
to enter into a discussion of the opinions of particular divines. 
He refused to believe that they were now ignorant of the truth 
in religion; they neither could nor would alter the faith they had 
so long professed. But he was afraid of the advisers about the 
king and of the declaration recently made in his name. Their 
faith rested upon the Thirty-nine Articles but, if any dispute 
about their interpretation arose, the power to decide lay with 
the bishops and clergy in Convocation. For all he knew, they 
might introduce popery and Arminianism by this means. How 
could such power be left to these men? How could they leave 
it to men like Montague? To avoid confusion in their pro- 
ceedings, he therefore asked that the House presently consider 
the foundations of their religion and set down a rule on which 
all might rest. Having established the grounds on which they 


62 Tbid. 116, 
58 Loc. cit. Cf. H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 66. 
54 H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VI, 64. 
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differed from the Arminians, they might then proceed against 
those who offended against that rule.*® Now, despite the length 
of his speech, it is highly improbable that Eliot was attempting 
to persuade the House to define the doctrine of the nation, still 
less that he was proposing to turn the Commons alone into the 
supreme religious authority in the kingdom.®® They already 
knew what:true doctrine was, but it had to be defended 
against men who were willing to overturn it. So, he was 
requesting a definite statement on which to rest their case 
against the Arminians, who could be punished for their 
offences against this rule. The first response he elicited came 
from Sherland who proposed that they rely upon the Thirty- 
nine Articles as understood until seven or eight years before.®’ A 
second was made in a speech by Sir Nathaniel Rich in which 
he suggested that they should acknowledge as true the Thirty- 
nine Articles of 1562, confirmed by Parliament in 1571, as 
understood by the public acts of the Church of England and 
by the general and current exposition of its writers, and that 
they should reject the interpretations of Arminians, Jesuits, and 
all others.°8 The only other recorded comment was Selden’s 
terse (but significant) observation that, since the 1562 Articles 
had not been confirmed in parliament until 1571, the refor- 
mation of their religion had not been complete until then.°? 
But it was Rich’s formulation that was none the less adopted by 
the committee and later by the House.® 

The Commons had certainly moved some way towards an 
agreed position. And there appears to have been very little of 
that overt internal obstruction that had greeted the earlier 
proposals of Eliot and Selden. More skilful political hands 
seemed to be at work. But who were the men guiding the House 
and on what grounds were they acting? The surviving records 


55 Commons Debates 1629, 24-8, 117; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VIL, 66. 

56 Gardiner, History of England, vii. 40-1; H. Hulme, op. cit. 282-3. Eliot’s confusion 
about the respective roles of parliament and Convocation can be inferred from Sir 
Robert Cotton’s letter to him: The Letter Book of Sir Fohn Eliot, ed. A. B. Grosart, 
(2 vols., 1882), 11, 35-8. 

57 Commons Debates 1629, 117. 

58 H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 66. 

59 Commons Debates 162g, 117. This obviously raised the entire question of the relation- 
ship between the statutory and non-statutory authorities cited for this purpose since the 
27th but no one else is recorded as having spoken after Selden. 

60 H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VII, 66-7; C.J. i. 924; Commons Debates 1629, 117-18. 
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do not offer certain answers to these questions but they do 
provide a number of clues. One such clue is to be found in the 
delay sought by Pym and Rich in turn to the discussion of the 
matters successively raised by Eliot and Selden on the artst. 
Neither, it is evident, was anxious for inquiries into civil 
grievances to be too vigorously pursued then. It is possible, 
moreover, to suspect that Pym may have prompted the inter- 
vention of Francis Rous, his stepbrother, on the 26th, but no 
proof of this has yet been adduced. What can definitely be 
stated, however, is that Pym placed the discussion of religion 
first amongst his political priorities on the 27th and that it was 
he who laid down the lines of inquiry the House decided to 
adopt. It is also possible, perhaps even probable, that the 
Commons’ prospective defence of its new priorities was sug- 
gested by Rich on the 28th.®! It is certain that it was Rich who 
proposed the formula agreed on the 2gth. The initiative may 
have been taken by others—by Rous on the 26th, by Earle on 
the 27th, and by Rudyerd on the 29th—but practical direction 
was coming from Pym and Rich. The suspicion that they were 
working together—in the way that Eliot and Selden appeared 
to have been doing in the earlier debates—may thus be 
legitimately entertained. 

In fact, the House was now treading on most difficult ground. 
The arguments put forward by M.P.s on the definition of their 
faith had hitherto relied upon a combination of statutory and 
non-statutory authorities to delimit the orthodox position of the 
Church of England. If an effective weapon was to be found to 
use against Arminian teachings on grace, the latter had to be 
cited. But the resolution passed on the 29th had neither defined 
what the public acts of the church were nor stated how the 
church itself was constituted. These were the problems that 
faced Rich on Saturday the gist, when he addressed the 
Committee of the Whole House for Religion once again. His 


5! Rich is known to have proposed the heads of an answer to the King: Commons 
Debates 1629, 113. The addition suggested by Kirton is not to be found in either version 
of the draft heads accepted by the House: ibid. 114; C.J. i. 923. Since no one else 
made any proposal concerning its contents, Rich perhaps may be thought to be its 
author. This would explain why Nicholas left a blank space in his notes; if the House 
accepted Rich’s scheme, there would have been no point in taking the resolutions down 
twice. For the final text of the House’s reply, see Commons Debates 1629, 29-30; for 
its compilers, C.J. i. 925. 
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purpose, he declared, was to discover who the Arminians were, 
and he therefore set out what he considered to be the public 
acts of the church. He defined them as the catechisms made 
and confirmed by Act of Parliament, the Thirty-nine Articles 
of 1571, the Common Prayer Book, the Articles of Lambeth 
and Ireland, the conclusions of the Synod of Dort, the readings 
of the public professors in the universities, and all the works 
of divines printed by authority.*? Once again, a mixture of 
statutory and non-statutory authorities had been cited. The 
latter, however, were immediately rejected by Selden, who 
denied public authority to formularies without parliamentary 
sanction.®? He was supported by Littleton and Hoskins, both of 
whom declined to accept Convocation as an independent 
authority constituting the church; the king and state alone, said 
Hoskins, could decide on a public act of the church.® The 
division thus revealed threatened to render nugatory the 
attempt to establish a fully Calvinist interpretation of the 
doctrines of the Church of England. But the dispute was not 
settled then: it was postponed for further discussion on ‘Tuesday 
3 February.*® When the debate reopened, a compromise was 
suggested by Eliot. Having remarked that they had previously 
disagreed over the way in which the Lambeth Articles might 
be used, he proposed to rely on the declaration they had made 
on 29 January and proceed to charge the Arminians ; they could 
then use the Lambeth Articles—which all agreed to be true— 
against them if they defended themselves.** Rous certainly 
approved. But Coryton was still unwilling to accept the Articles 
of Lambeth as public and binding acts of the church because of 
the danger that would ensue if another assembly of bishops 
decided against those articles on any point.®’ It was easier, as 
many members proclaimed, to move on to inquire into how 
Laud and Montague had been promoted and to discover how 
the special pardons had been granted.®* The attempt to define 
the established and fundamental truths of religion—first made 


62 Commons Debates 1629, 119; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VU, 68. 

68 Commons Debates 1629, 119-20; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VI, 68. 

64 Commons Debates 1629, 120. %® Ibid.; CLF. 1. 925. 

66 Commons Debates 1629, 33-4, 121; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VIL, 69. 
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by Pym and last defended by Rich in this session—had to be 
laid aside. 

Of course, it was only a part of the programme suggested by 
Pym that had fallen through. Its abandonment promised to 
heal the differences between members and to make it easier to 
attack individual Arminians. It was now possible to ask whether 
Montague had been legally confirmed as Bishop of Chichester®? 
and to inquire into the way in which the pardons for Cosens, 
Manwaring, Montague, and Sibthorpe had been obtained. 
Men like these, who had made the commonwealth sick, Rous 
argued on the 4th, should be cut off as rotten members; and 
both Kirton and Phelips wished to know who had induced 
the king to grant them pardons.’® This was a line of inquiry 
that brought an almost immediate political dividend when 
Phelips reported that Attorney-General Heath had had instruc- 
tions from the king in the previous summer, but had only acted 
on them after a discussion with the Earl of Dorset as a result 
of which he had received the necessary warrant from Viscount 
Dorchester and that his rough draft had been revised by Neile, 
the Arminian Bishop of Winchester.”! Two days later, on the 
6th, further evidence of the parts played by Dorchester and 
Neile was brought to light,”* evidence confirmed in the latter’s 
case on the 11th.?? But at no time did the House proceed from 
the conduct of these inquiries to the formulation of charges.” 

The most promising line of attack grew directly out of this 
investigation. For the Commons were informed by Sir Eubule 
Thelwall on the 4th of remarks alleged to have been made by 
Cosens in which he denied that the king had any more to do 
with religion than the man who rubbed his horse’s heels.” 
Superficially, this seemed to constitute a clear denial of the 
royal supremacy in religion, and yet Cosens had received his 
pardon shortly thereafter. When Phelips reported the inquiries 
the Attorney-General had conducted into these allegations on 


69 Tbhid. 36, 53-5, 123, 134-5; H.M.C. 13th Report, App. VI, 67, 69-70. 
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6 February,”® Heath’s decision to abandon the investigation 
because he could not find corroborative evidence was vigor- 
ously censured. Eliot was particularly incensed; the charge, he 
said, was high treason, resting upon deposition, and could not 
properly be abandoned by Heath on such slender grounds as 
a certificate to him from the Dean and others at Durham. 
Those who had testified against Cosens should be summoned 
and Heath himself interrogated about his conduct; if guilty, 
he—and others—should not be spared.?’? But questioning 
Heath, Sir Henry Mildmay pointed out, should not be contem- 
plated until they were satisfied of Cosens’s guilt.”8 Eliot 
demurred: Heath had failed in his duty and would, he hoped, 
reveal those who had commanded him not to proceed when 
he was examined.?® Once again, members were divided on what 
should be done. But eventually it was ordered that the witnesses 
should be sent for and that Heath should be heard on the 
following Monday ifhe so wished .®° The Attorney-General had, 
however, learnt by now of the dangers involved in being too 
frank and declined the invitation: he merely sent a letter to the 
Speaker explaining his conduct.*! Nothing further was said or 
done. The irony was that, as Bishop Neile had predicted,** the 
whole affair eventually came to nothing. 

The failure of the Commons to press home either inquiry 
should not be exaggerated. A great many other matters—the 
printed versions of the Thirty-nine Articles and the practice of 
censorship by Laud’s chaplains, for example**—required the 
House’s attention. It is none the less true that the pursuit of 
these disparate matters meant that members were no longer 
following a well-directed course ofaction. It was for the purpose 
of drawing these lines of attack together that the House 
accepted a suggestion by Sir Nathaniel Rich on 11 February 
for the appointment of a subcommittee to collate what had 
already been stated about the dangers to religion, to identify 
the causes and to suggest the necessary remedies.** But it 1s 


76 Thid. 43-5, 130, 174-5. 77 Ibid. 45-6, 131, 175-6. 
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doubtful whether this was the way in which members like Sir 
William Bulstrode, who found the Court and City infested with 
papists,®®> or Sir Richard Grosvenor, who suspected that they 
were protected by ministers of state,8® wished to express their 
anxieties. Even when clear evidence seemed to be available to 
convict Sir John Coke and others of dereliction of duty in the 
release of some detained Jesuits,8”’ it dissolved in members’ 
hands. It proved impossible to attribute responsibility to the 
judges, who were accused of refusing to allow vital evidence to 
be put in at the priest’s trial,®* or to anyone else.8* Like the 
previous inquiries, this one came toa halt and nothing more was 
said after the 17th. By then, the revived question of Tonnage 
and Poundage was claiming the full attention of the House. 
Without decisive leadership on religion, the House had 
proceeded from one topic to another for a fortnight and had 
secured nothing. 

The eclipse of Tonnage and Poundage by religion had 
placed control of the House, however briefly, in the hands of 
Pym and Rich. In the debates that followed on the definition 
of the orthodox interpretation of the doctrines of the Church 
of England, Eliot and Selden had been divided and had argued 
on rather different lines. That attempt at definition had, of 
course, failed and both men contributed to the subsequent 
investigations. Evidence certainly exists to show that Eliot’s 
interest in the first subject persisted. On 28 January, the 
presentation of Richard Chambers’s petition gave him an 
opportunity to attack the judges, the Privy Council, the Cus- 
toms farmers and the Attorney-General for conspiring to 
trample on the liberty of the subject, and he proposed further 
legal action by Chambers to discover which ministers would 
refuse to do their duties in the matter.® It is possible that he 
was thus attempting to rekindle the House’s interest in this 
grievance. He certainly exploited Charles’s explanation of his 
earlier messages on 3 February to demand the expulsion from 
the Commons of Sir John Coke who had delivered them.®! But 
on neither occasion did the House respond to his appeal. It 1s 
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surprising, therefore, to note that the initiative for reconsidering 
the subject came from those who had earlier sought precedence 
for religion. On Friday 6 February, Sir Nathaniel Rich argued 
that members should now act to content those who had sent 
them there by sending Montague’s business to the Lords and 
by proceeding to that of the king and commonwealth.” He was 
followed on the 7th by Kirton, Earle, and Waller, all of whom 
had previously argued for priority to be given to religion and 
who now wanted Tonnage and Poundage considered.** Earle’s 
remark that their discussions on religion had hitherto gone on 
with leaden feet and had been spun out with business of less 
importance is testimony to the shift in his position since 27 
January.® So, at the suggestion of Benj amin Valentine, it was 
agreed that the question would be debated on the 12th.” 

In fact, the select committee appointed on 22 January to 
inquire into Rolle’s allegations had continued to function. 
{ts work had, however, been hampered by the prevarications 
and contradictory answers of Sir William Acton, one of the 
Sheriffs of London who had appeared before it as a witness. 
Since the committee could make no progress with him, Eliot 
reported to the House on the gth, they had decided that he 
should answer to the Commons as a whole for his conduct.” 
The subsequent debate showed speakers to be divided on 
whether or not to summon him as a delinquent. Some, like 
Eliot, Long, and Vaughan, clearly thought that he should be 
summoned ;*’ others, like Goodwin, Waller, Moulson, Coke, and 
May, preferred to send him back to the committee to answer 
their questions again. On this occasion, Eliot and his supporters 
had their way.°® When Acton appeared at the Bar on the 1oth, 
he was sent to the Tower, despite pleas on his behalf. 

To men who were already alarmed at the infringement of 
their privileges, the news members received on the ioth that 
John Rolle had been served with a subpoena to appear in the 
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Star Chamber was an intolerable affront.}°° Phelips spoke 
angrily of the unprecedented insolence of the messenger who 
had delivered it,!°! and Eliot asserted that the happiness of the 
kingdom was dependent upon the preservation of members’ 
liberties which were contracted in the House.!° The violation 
of their privileges came, he believed, from those who wished to 
divert them from their inquiries on religion, and responsibility 
lay not with the Attorney-General but with those over him who 
had acted without the king’s knowledge. Sir Humphrey 
May, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, agreed that it 
proceeded from some error or mistake and asserted that neither 
the king nor the Privy Council had known of it.'°* But Selden 
could not accept this explanation: he was sure it sprang not 
from error but from their negligence in defence of their 
privileges. So Rolle was granted his privilege and the mes- 
senger was summoned to answer for his contempt.1°* Another 
select committee began work, reporting the next day on its 
findings, when they were referred for debate with the main 
issue on the 1ath.1°’ 

The implications of that issue and of the choices open to the 
House were grave. The goods of merchants had been detained 
by the Customs farmers for failure to pay Tonnage and Pound- 
age, although it had not been granted by parliament, and yet 
the farmers had defended themselves in the Exchequer on the 
imprecise grounds of staying the goods for duties due to the 
king.'°° One member had already grasped the distinction 
between the grounds on which the Star Chamber action had 
been brought? and the king’s repudiation of a right to the 
duties in his speech to both Houses on 23 January. Was the 
House now to make a grant of Tonnage and Poundage to the 
king, thereby approving the Exchequer proceedings, or was it 
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first to seek a restitution of the merchants’ goods? There was 
always the danger that, if these goods were left in the king’s 
possession, the Commons’ failure to act now might be cited 
against the right of the subject in the future."° But how 
could they proceed agaihst the Customs farmers when their 
detention of the goods was supported by the Exchequer order? 
One way out of the House’s difficulties was suggested by Eliot 
and Selden on the 12th: they were quite clear that no grant 
could be made until the goods were returned. But if the 
Barons of the Exchequer were informed, they argued, that the 
merchants’ goods were detained for Tonnage and Poundage— 
which could only be granted by parliament—the receipt of this 
information would cause their decrees to be withdrawn, the 
replevins to succeed, and the merchants to recover their 
goods.14 This involved the danger, as Wandestord shrewdly 
pointed out, that failure to convince the judges would leave 
the merchants without their goods and the House no nearer 
its ends.42 Sir Humphrey May informed members that they 
would, in fact, find the Exchequer proceedings legal. The 
alternative that Noy suggested was to declare the Exchequer 
and Star Chamber evidence void in their bill and thus to 
secure the rights of the subject.11? Other speakers were, how- 
ever, convinced that the proposal made by Eliot and Selden 
would remove all obstacles, and it was therefore adopted."* 
Unfortunately, Eliot was wrong and May right. The reply of 
the Barons on the 14th stated that suing for a replevin was not 
the proper course for recovering those goods from the king’s 
possession and that it was for this reason that they had inhibited 
the actions: the owners were free to take such course as the 
law allowed.> Selden’s reaction was to question whether the 
court had acted according to its own practices and, at his 
suggestion, a select committee was appointed to inquire into 
the matter.“® There was, as May had warned, no simple way 
to solve this problem. 

The situation was complicated still further by a second 
petition from Richard Chambers on the 17th. In it, he com- 
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plained of the seizure of goods he had imported since his last 
supplication to the House for refusing to pay duties due in 
King James’s time: he was unable to gain possession of them 
because ofa warrant from the Privy Council dated 15 February 
to stay all goods until the customs were paid.}!? The issues 
that now confronted the Commons, Phelips and Ehot agreed, 
could not be considered at once but should be deferred for 
debate on Thursday the roth. Eliot took the view that it was 
the Customs farmers who were at fault in this and that, having 
offended against parliamentary privilege, they should then 
attend to be punished.1!® It was certainly alarming, Selden 
pointed out, that there was no way in which the merchants 
might legally obtain their goods: if their property could thus be 
taken away, no man’s goods were safe.!!® And, at his suggestion, 
the House agreed to refer the problem ofsecuring the restitution 
of Chambers’s property to the select committee investigating 
the reply of the Barons of the Exchequer.**? 

It was obvious that the crucial issues could no longer be 
avoided. The interrogation of Dawes and Carmarthen, two of 
the Customs officers, at the Bar on the rgth confirmed that they 
had known that Rolle was an M.P. when they took his goods, 
although they denied being aware that parliamentary privilege 
extended to them. They also admitted that they had taken 
them for duties due in King James’s time under a commission 
issued in 1627 but refused, under instruction from the king, to 
state that the duties meant were for Tonnage and Poundage.’”* 
Eliot once more took the initiative in the House, asking whether 
they were guilty of breach of privilege or not and, if they were, 
what punishment they should receive.1?* But he was resolutely 
resisted by Wandesford, who cited the king’s interest in the 
question as the reason for his reluctance to consider the Customs 
officers as delinquents at that time: as an alternative, he pro- 
posed a remonstrance to Charles for the purpose of recovering 
the merchants’ goods before they passed any bill.1?*? Pym, too, 
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was anxious not to discuss this now: the liberties of the Com- 
mons were inferior to those of the kingdom and their main 
purpose was to establish the subject in possession and to remove 
the various records that told against them. It was better, he 
insisted, to do this first and then to proceed to vindicate their 
privileges.1*4 Selden, however, could not accept these counsels 
of caution and argued that the Customs officers—who had 
commission only to levy and not to seize—should be put to the 
question for their delinquency.’ Rich rose to oppose Selden. 
He could not, he said, discern the grounds on which the House 
would insist that a breach of privilege had occurred: they had 
never before punished an officer for breach of privilege when 
he had acted at the king’s command and they still had to 
decide whether privilege for goods held against the crown. 
Further inquiries were clearly necessary and he suggested that 
a committee be appointed to do this job.1?* But Eliot could not 
be persuaded that the privileges of the House were inferior to 
any liberty in the kingdom and rejected such cautious advice 
as that given by Pym.!#”? He went on, moreover, to spurn Sir 
Humphrey May’s plea not to appear to put the king’s com- 
iaands in question and to disregard his claim that remedy 
might be found for the breach of the liberty of the subject in 
the work of the select committee investigating the Exchequer 
decision.!8 ‘The House had a clear choice between relatively 
conciliatory and relatively radical courses of action. It chose 
to be radical and to consider the violation of its privileges by 
Dawes and Carmarthen on the 2oth.!®° Eliot and Selden had 
triumphed at the expense of Wandesford, Pym, and Rich. 
The radical leaders had been clearly warned ofthe dangers of 
the course they were now following. But the vindication of the 
privileges of the House was essential, in their view, if there was 
to be any point in the Commons continuing to sit.42° The Lower 
House’s position would, moreover, be much stronger if, as Ehot 
alleged on the roth, the king’s command to Dawes and Car- 
marthen had been merely a pretext for their action: to question 
a direct royal command would be ‘high treason in us all’.1* 
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The whole issue therefore turned on determining in whose 
interests the goods had been taken in Rolle’s case. There could 
be no dispute—as the interrogation of Sir John Wolstenholme 
and the reading of the Customers’ commission together showed 
on the 2oth!#2—that they had been taken for Tonnage and 
Poundage. That commission, Selden again observed, gave 
power only to levy and not to seize. But there still remained 
one vital point raised by Wolstenholme to be disposed of before 
they could proceed. If, as Wolstenholme claimed, there was a 
clause in the Customers’ lease or commission under which the 
king was bound to bear any loss on the farm, could they not 
be said to have acted in Charles’s interests rather than in their 
own? The possibility that they could be regarded as the king’s 
officers in this rather than as farmers alone was one that Noy 
and Pym were eager to explore.1** Inconclusive inquiries were 
made at once, but nothing was produced to show that the 
farmers were accountable to the king.484 The argument 
between Eliot and Selden on the one hand and Noy and Pym 
on the other had been converted into a minute examination 
of the subordinate clauses in the relevant documents. 

In fact, this one remaining obstacle to the punishment of the 
Customs farmers proved to be most insubstantial. When the 
royal sign manual protecting them against loss was read on 
Saturday 21 February, it was found to be as deficient as the 
commission and lease had been as grounds for seizure.18° And 
since the king had no right to these duties, the grant was in 
itself void and the parties concerned could be proceeded against 
as trespassers.186 No effective argument was interposed by the 
king’s servants, May, Coke, and Sheldon. May’s claim that 
parliamentary privilege was invalid in cases concerning the 
king’s revenue was ignored, and Coke’s assertion that the king’s 
possession of the goods led to a presumption of a right to them 
in Rolle’s Case, together with its corollary that he was entitled 
to retain them as a component part of parliament himself, was 
entirely overlooked. The House found Solicitor-General Shel- 
don’s argument that, if the lease was void, so, too, was the 
interest of the Customers and that the goods must therefore 
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have been taken for the king no more convincing.®? On the 
grounds of precedent, the members were convinced by Littleton 
and others that Rolle had been and was entitled to the benefit 
of parliamentary privilege.°%& The Commons could go even 
further now. For if, as Noy argued, there was no evidence of a 
royal command to seize the goods at all, then the king need 
no longer be regarded as involved and the House could safely 
proceed to the punishment of the Customs farmers.1°® Rich was 
delighted by this observation and Coke and May were forced 
to give way for lack of evidence to support their contention 
that power to seize had been granted. Even they agreed that 
the House might proceed to the question.14° It seemed as though 
Eliot and Selden and their supporters had come within sight 
of a momentous political victory. 

The agreement, however, within the House on the issues of 
privilege in general and on privilege in Rolle’s case in par- 
ticular! had done nothing to heal the deeper divisions between 
the Commons’ leaders. It was one thing to decide these 
questions in theory, quite another to determine what should 
next be done in practice. How was Rolle to regain possession 
of his goods? And how were the Customers to be punished? 
Phelips, who opened the debate in committee on the 23rd, 
clearly indicated his preference for settling the question of 
delinquency and therefore of punishment first as the most 
effective means of securing restitution.‘** But he was opposed 
by Sir William Constable, who, with the support of Rous, Rich, 
and Rudyerd,!** wished to take the more conciliatory line of 
obtaining restitution first.14* There was no reason, Rudyerd 
argued, to suppose that the distinction they had drawn 
between the king and his officers could be extended to en- 
compass the punishment of the latter, even if members were 
allowed time: having come so far in the matter of religion, they 
might now be frustrated if they took this action.44° May 
hastened to add his voice to this chorus of moderation.**6 But 
Eliot and others— Valentine, Glanville, Jones, and Holles— 
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would have none of it: justice had to be done and judgement 
given.47 The old divisions between the leaders were again 
apparent. But the House was no longer allowed to suppose that 
the king and the Customs officers could be separated: respon- 
sibility for the seizure of goods was openly avowed by Charles 
in a message delivered by Sir John Coke.!48 In view of this 
admission, what could the House do? They might, like Eliot, 
attribute it to the fears of those about the king that their own 
faults and sins were to be exposed or, like Selden, ask if a 
royal command could protect men already judged to be 
delinquent.° The privilege of the House, perhaps even the 
fate of the kingdom, was in the balance. Such grave issues 
required the most careful consideration.*! Proceedings were 
therefore adjourned until Wednesday the 25th,’ when the 
House was again adjourned, this time by royal command, until 
Monday 2 March.1°* 

Very little is known of the events that followed between 25 
February and 2 March. It is, however, certain that an 
attempt was made by the king and his advisers to come to 
terms with those most determined to punish the Customers and 
that this attempt failed.* The result of this failure became 
apparent when the House reassembled and the Speaker, Sir 
John Finch, announced a further adjournment at the king’s 
command until the roth.155 The House’s reaction was openly 
hostile, and Eliot stood only to hear Finch state once again 
that the king had given an absolute command that there should 
be no speeches or other proceedings and that, if anyone tried 
to speak, he should at once leave the chair and wait upon him. 
None the less, there was a loud shout to have Eliot speak, and 
when Finch tried to leave he was forced back into the chair by 
Holles and Valentine. Once the House had settled again, 
Eliot stated that an order for adjournment had been given only 
once before—in the previous week—and that it was the funda- 
mental liberty of the House to adjourn itself. The Commons’ 
proceedings had been misrepresented to the king, possibly on 
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the grounds that they had encroached on his sovereign power. 
But nothing they had done was contrary to Charles’s justice 
and he was confident the king would perform what they were 
about to ask of him. He therefore offered to their consideration 
a short declaration of the House’s intentions.1°’ This paper he 
threw down on to the floor of the House, where it was picked up 
by Sir William Fleetwood and carried to the Clerk.® Finch 
rose once again to tell members of their practice not to listen 
to speeches after receiving the king’s message to adjourn and 
of his own resolution to ignore the cries to have the paper 
read.159 Kirton was certain that the king had been misinformed 
and demanded to know by what warrant the Speaker had 
delivered the message. But when Earle alleged that it was 
customary in such cases for the Speaker to bring the king’s 
letter with him as a warrant, Finch took the opportunity to 
refute the claim in some detail. Coryton, however, sternly 
condemned the Speaker for his failure to obey the House and 
urged him to put the question of reading Eliot’s paper to the 
members. If he did not do so, Bellasis warned, they would 
choose another in his place.'®° Member after member urged 
Finch to allow it to be read or put to the question.?®' Ehot 
now went further, threatening that, if the Speaker refused to 
submit to the will of the House, he could be called to the Bar 
as a delinquent: the command of the House, he cajoled him, 
would satisfy the king.!® Finch, however, was prepared to face 
the threat and ignored the appeals of Earle and Giles, begging 
the House to allow him to go to the king.** Once again, 
Eliot threatened Finch with the displeasure of the House and 
demanded the return of his paper so that he might read it to 
the Commons. But Finch was adamant and told Strode that ne 
dared not put it to the vote.** The attempt to coerce the 
Speaker had failed. 

It was obvious that the order to adjourn had been anticipated 
by Eliot and his allies. But they could not have foreseen that 
Finch would be so obstinate in his refusal to allow the dec- 
laration Eliot had prepared to be read. Eliot therefore came 
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down from his seat and proceeded to vindicate his loyalty to 
the king. The miserable condition of the kingdom made him, 
he said, sympathetic to the person of the king and to the 
subject. They knew how Arminianism was undermining them 
in religion and how popery was creeping in. The Jesuits were 
favoured and protected by men with power to inhibit the 
enforcement of the law and it was their fear of punishment 
that had brought the House to this impasse. Eliot named the 
Bishop of Winchester and his followers as being amongst their 
number and went on to accuse the Lord ‘Treasurer, Viscount 
Portland, of being the person in whom all these evils were 
contracted. It was from Portland, as head of the papists in 
England, that all danger in religion came. And he described 
him as building in both politics and religion upon the foun- 
dations laid by his former master, the Duke of Buckingham. 
In politics, in the great affair of Tonnage and Poundage, the 
men who had acted had been his instruments and it was in his 
interest rather than the king’s that it had been taken. Portland 
intended to ruin the trade of the kingdom. He was thus the 
man responsible for misrepresenting their proceedings to the 
king. It was to show their affection to the country and their 
desire to preserve the safety of the king and realm that he 
proffered the protestations in his paper. They should declare 
all that they were suffering from to be the result of new 
counsels in the government and protest against the persons, 
great and small, who were innovators in religion, who intro- 
duced new customs duties, and who advised or counselled the 
king to collect Tonnage and Poundage without parliamentary 
sanction. All such men were capital enemies of the king and 
kingdom and those who willingly paid the duties were their 
accessories. When he next sat there, as he was sure he would, 
Eliot declared his intention of falling upon the person of that 
great man.!® The two strands of parliamentary complaint were 
drawn together by Eliot in this great attack upon Portland and 
his associates and instruments in the king’s inner circle of 
advisers. 

In the charged atmosphere of the House, this assault fell upon 
receptive ears. The king needed their help, said Coryton, but 
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the men named by Eliot kept it from him. It had indeed been 
their intention to grant Tonnage and Poundage when they 
came—and any further supply the king might need. But the 
laws had been broken under pretence of the king’s command, 
an offence previously considered treasonable. Parliament could 
not allow such a defence to be advanced. He therefore asked 
that Charles might be advised to consult with his grave 
counsel and omit those against whom they had complained.'* 
But Portland’s son was not prepared to allow his father’s 
fidelity or religion to be thus questioned, and Sir Henry Vane 
expressed his confidence that the Lord ‘Treasurer would be 
cleared when any charges came to be debated.'®’ Eliot, how- 
ever, was not prepared to vote anything against Portland yet: 
he was afraid that their difficulties sprang from him, but he 
intended to prove it before voting it to be so. He asked the 
Speaker and others to convey the House’s wishes to the king 
during the adjournment./®* Other members agreed that no one 
should yet be named.'® Selden, too, concurred but reminded 
the House of the predicament the Speaker’s refusal to read 
Eliot’s paper had placed them in. The Clerk, he thought, 
should be commanded to read it.!”° Eliot, however, confessed 
that he had burnt his declaration.171 Holles was most critical 
of this action and proposed to leave no merchant free to pay 
Tonnage and Poundage.!”* By then, however, one voice, that 
of Digges, had been raised in favour ofadjourning and another, 
that of Wandesford, against Holles’s proposal.’?? With Max- 
well, the king’s messenger, at the locked door, time was short. 
It was just possible to hear Holles’s summary of Eliot’s paper 
and for the House to decide to adjourn.” The political impasse 
had been brought to an end. 

Charles now had no alternative but to act if his authority 
was to be preserved. The House of Gommons had passed 
beyond the vindication of parliamentary privilege to an un- 
precedented defiance of a direct royal command. It had 
compounded its offence by condemning innovations in religion 
and the collection and payment of Tonnage and Poundage with 
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unparalleled vehemence.!” The king therefore took the only 
course he considered open to him. On the 4th, Ehot, Selden, 
and seven other M.P.s involved in the demonstration on the 
and were arrested by order of the Privy Council and, on the 
10th, parliament was dissolved.1’® He would call no more, 
Charles proclaimed a little over two weeks later, until his 
actions and intentions were more clearly understood.'”” It was 
his acknowledgement of the breakdown that had occurred. 

It is possible, of course, to say that the condemnation of 
royal policies was alone responsible for the outcome. But such 
views had been expressed before and had led to no such final 
breakdown. The problem of explaining what happened there- 
fore remains. It is one to which no easy ‘solution can be 
advanced. It is, however, clear from an analysis of the debates 
that the House of Commons was divided in its political 
priorities and on the remedies it was prepared to sanction. 
When the session began, it was apparent that members were 
reluctant to be rushed into a confrontation with the king over 
civil grievances of the kind being sought by Eliot and Selden 
and that they preferred to give precedence to the subject of 
religion introduced by Rous on 26 January. The Commons 
were persuaded to adopt the programme of inquiries suggested 
by Pym on the 27th. But the attempt he then made to define 
the limits of doctrinal orthodoxy had to be abandoned when it 
became clear that non-statutory authorities were unacceptable 
to the common lawyers, led by Selden, in the House. There- 
after, the attack on religion concentrated on detailed, though 
ultimately unproductive, inquiries into the actions of individu- 
als until it was eclipsed by the question of Tonnage and 
Poundage after the 17th. The strong lead given by Eliot and 
Selden in the first of these periods was successfully resisted, 
while that of Pym and Rich foundered on these legal objections: 
no one could subsequently have been said to have played a 
dominant role in the debates on religion. It is also clear that 
the initiative for reconsidering the question of Tonnage and 
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Poundage came from those who had earlier demanded 
precedence for religion. The temperature of the House was 
still relatively low when it discussed Sheriff Acton’s conduct on 
g and 10 February and, although it decided to punish him, the 
members were not inclined to be vindictive. But the failure of 
the attempt sponsored by Eliot and Selden to convince the 
Barons of the Exchequer that they had been inadequately 
informed and the discovery of the Privy Council order on the 
17th placed the Commons in an acute political dilemma. The 
attempt by Eliot and Selden to blame the Customs officers for 
this obstruction and to induce the House to consider the viola- 
tion of Rolle’s privileges as a member was openly resisted by 
Wandesford, Pym, and Rich on the roth. When it seemed that 
a way had been found to punish them without involving the 
king on the 21st, Elot and Selden were on the point of trrumph. 
But the leaders of the House were again divided on the question 
whether the punishment of the delinquents or the restitution 
of Rolle’s goods should have precedence on the 23rd when the 
king’s message blew away the fragile distinction on which Eliot 
and Selden had rested their proposed course of action. No 
compromise between them and the king was possible and the 
disaster of 2 March ensued. The pattern of debates and of the 
divisions amongst the Commons’ leaders in those debates is thus 
clean, | 

‘The connection between this pattern and the position within 
the House of Eliot and Selden seems straightforward enough. 
Initially frustrated in their desire to prosecute the investigation 
of civil grievances, they were later successful in persuading 
members, alarmed by the revelation of obstruction after ob- 
structionin the matter of Tonnage and Poundage, to insist upon 
the punishment of the Customs officers as delinquents. It is 
possible, indeed, to argue that neither of them was much 
interested in the discussion of religion. ‘The difficulty, however, 
with this argument is that it obscures the rather different 
grounds on which they argued in the debates on religion 
between 29 January and 3 February and that it renders super- 
erogatory all their subsequent speeches on the subject. There 
can be no doubt that Eliot was concerned to promote the 
investigation of civil grievances when the session opened, and 
that that was still his view in the second week is confirmed by 
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his reaction to the introduction of the bill to grant the king 
Tonnage and Poundage on 26 January. It could certainly be 
argued that his attack on the judges, the Privy Council, the 
Customs farmers, and the Attorney-General on the 28th con- 
stituted an attempt to reclaim the House’s attention from 
religion.1’8 So far, so good. But Eliot’s speech on the 29th was 
notable for its profession of sympathy with the House’s objec- 
tives in religion and for its exculpation of the king from blame: 


that rested on the king’s advisers.1’® His willingness, moreover, 


to employ the Lambeth Articles for the purpose ofstriking at the 
Arminians definitely separated him from Selden.18° It is dit- 
ficult to see how this proposal or his subsequent speeches betray 
any lack of interest in religion. On 6 February, he launched 
an attack on Attorney-General Heath for his failure to investi- 
gate charges against Cosens thoroughly and expressed the hope 
that his examination would reveal those who had commanded 
him not to proceed.!8! The revelation of Neile’s role in procuring 
the Arminian divines’ pardons caused Eliot to denounce him as 
‘the great cause of our religious misery’ and to suggest that a 
charge be drawn up against him for transmission to the House 
of Lords.182 Eliot even dared to suggest on the 1oth that the 
Star Chamber subpoena on Rolle sprang from those who 
wished to divert them from religion.'** Fear of those who pro- 
tected the Jesuits detained at Clerkenwell from the operation 
of the law was again expressed by him on the 14th.'** “There 
is’, he said three days later, ‘some Malus genius some ill angell 
that walks between us and the King and State, for we see the 
Kings care and the Councell Boardes, to have the law put in 
execucion against Recusants.’1%° All these points are to be found 
in the first half of his declaration on 2 March, in which he 
denounced those in authority who countenanced the intro- 
duction of Arminianism and of popery and named the Bishop 
of Winchester and his allies as their coadjutors. He was speaking 
of the subversion of the laws of the realm by men who held 
power about the king. This had been his argument in the 
debates on religion from first to last. But it is not—it is vital to 
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note—a theme confined to his remarks on religion alone. It can 
be seen in his violent outburst on 28 January, with its proposal 
that Chambers should institute a second action for the recovery 
of his goods so that the House might ‘see what Ministers will 
refuse to doe their duty therein’,!®* and in the reasons he gave 
for pressing for the expulsion of Sir John Coke from the House 
on 3 February.18? A week later, on the 1oth, he expressed his 
wish to punish not only Sheriff Acton but also all those officers 
who had acted in any way against Rolle: responsibility for the 
subpoena did not rest with the Attorney but came ‘from a 
higher hand... without the Kings knowledge’.1®° On the 17th, 
he denounced the Customs officers for the interposition of the 
Privy Council order. Fears of a dissolution he dismissed on the 
22rd by cursing those who sought to hinder their proceedings.** 
When that fear became a real threat, Eliot was certain that it 
sprang from the ‘fear of great men’! about Charles of being 
exposed. The climax came in the speech setting out his dec- 
laration on 2 March: the threads of his argument were drawn 
together in a bitter denunciation of royal advisers in church 
and state, culminating in his attack on the Lord ‘Treasurer.**? 
Eliot’s analysis of the dangers facing the kingdom in civil and 
religious matters consisted ofa recognition ofthe pernicious role 
played in England’s affairs by the inner circle of the king’s 
advisers. He had therefore been conducting nothing less than 
an assault upon those advisers and their agents throughout the 
session. This amounted to an attempt to separate the king from 
his “political court’ and to destroy its influence. 

The problem, however, of explaining the conduct of Ehot 
and Selden can only be considered partly solved, since the 
importance of the means by which they sought to accomplish 
their objectives and indeed the relationship between them have 
not yet been clarified. The support they lent one another in the 
early stages of the session seems clear, and yet they were divided 
in their attitudes towards the attempt to define the limits of 
doctrinal orthodoxy in religion. Selden refused to accept the 
non-statutory authorities that Eliot was willing to employ.’ 
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Once this disagreement was over, Selden, too, was able to play 
an important role in the debates on religion. He was deeply 
involved in investigating the pardons granted to Montague and 
the other Arminian divines and, like Eliot, acknowledged his 
fears about the protection given by ‘great persons’ to the 
Jesuits at Clerkenwell.!9? Both men were absolutely determined 
to protect the privileges of the House: ‘every Court in West- 
minster’, Selden remarked on ro February, ‘has the power to 
protect suitors in it.’!®* Two days later, he expressed the opinion 
that the obstructions the Commons faced in the matter of T’on- 
nage and Poundage were due to the actions of the king’s 
ministers rather than to Charles himself.'*° If those about the 
king misrepresented the House’s actions, he said on the 19th, 
let the curse be on them.!%* And he urged the Gommons on the 
2grd to proceed to the punishment of the Customs officers as 
delinquents, despite the king’s message accepting full respon- 
sibility, like any other court in Westminster.!*’ It is hardly 
surprising that he should have encouraged Speaker Finch to 
read Eliot’s declaration on 2 March! and that he too should 
subsequently have been arrested. He and Eliot had diagnosed 
the same disease and prescribed the same remedy. The one 
difference they had had was, however, of vital importance. For 
whereas Eliot had viewed the House as the supreme council of 
the realm,!°® even in matters of religion, Selden had conceived 
of it as the highest court, especially in matters touching’ the 
liberties and property of the subject. Eliot was therefore pre- 
pared to face the dangers inherent in the course advocated on 
religion by Pym and Rich: Selden and the other common 
lawyers, who saw the House as bound only by its previous 
actions, could not contemplate the introduction of extra- 
parliamentary authorities as binding upon the Commons. It 
was on that point that Pym and Rich were frustrated -early in 
February. Thereafter, their conceptions ofthe role of the House 
proved compatible. The absence of certain words in the instruc- 
tions to and bargains with the Customs farmers enabled them 
to argue that no royal authority had been given for the seizure 
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ofgoods for refusal to pay duties demanded and thus to proceed 
to the punishment of those officers who had violated John 
Rolle’s privileges as an M.P. It was therefore upon the twin 
claims of obedience to the law by the king’s ministers and of 
the absolute right of the subject to his goods that the two men 
had been able to mount their attack upon the ‘political 
court’. It was because that attack threatened to deprive the 
king of his power to command and to protect his servants that 
Charles was forced to intervene. Protecting the ‘political court’ 
was essential to the preservation of the king’s ordinary preroga- 
hives?" 

Eliot and Selden had been able to go so far because they had 
won control of the House in the latter stages of the session. ‘he 
course of action they had first proposed had been blocked by 
the reluctance of the House to precipitate an immediate con- 
frontation with the king on civil grievances. But the strategy 
subsequently suggested by Pym on religion had partially 
broken down early in February, and the House confined itself 
to the investigation of the activities ofindividual Arminians and 
their protectors. To all.intents and purposes, this united 
members. It is, however, noticeable that no further major 
speech was made by Pym or Rich in the debates on religion®" 
and that a much more prominent part was taken in these 
inquiries by Eliot, Phelips, and Selden. The subsequent actions 
of Pym and Rich seem rather more puzzling. Rich certainly 
gave notice of the change in his priorities on 6 February and 
was followed in this by other speakers on the 7th. But the 
revival of Tonnage and Poundage placed the initiative in 
Eliot’s hands as chairman and thus reporter of the select com- 
mittee dealing with Rolle’s case. The difficulty, moreover, of 
explaining their behaviour grows when their silence on the rath, 
when faced with a choice between Eliot’s proposal for a message 
to the Barons of the Exchequer and that of Noy to proceed by 
bill, is considered. Eliot’s stratagem failed. Once the Privy 
Council was known to have intervened, the House had to 
choose between seeking a compromise and attempting to secure 
an outright victory. It is important to note that Pym and Rich 
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were outspoken in their opposition to Eliot’s proposal to find 
a way out by punishing the Customs officers as delinquents. 
Pym thought the liberties of the kingdom to be of greater 
importance than those of the House and wished to secure the 
rights of the subject by passing the bill to grant the king Ton- 
nage and Poundage. They might then proceed to vindicate 
their privileges whén the king had been sweetened.” Rich was 
uncertain whether privilege held against the king in this case: 
if his doubt was well founded, Eliot would have no grounds 
upon which he could advocate proceedings against the Customs 
officers.2°° Pym scouted the possibility on the goth that these 
officers had indeed acted in the king’s interest as they 
claimed.? Rich’s conduct in welcoming the separation of the 
king and Customers by Noy on the 21st and yet preferring to 
secure the restoration of Rolle’s goods rather than punish the 
officers as delinquents on the 23rd 1s still more quixotic.?°° How 
can this apparent inconsistency be explained? 

This is, indeed, a difficult problem but a solution may per- 
haps be advanced. For both men began by attempting to secure 
the delay of the discussion of major civil grievances and by 
guiding the House in its early debates on religion. The break- 
down, however, of the attempt to define the limits of doctrinal 
orthodoxy was a setback for Pym, who had first: made such an 
endeavour on 27 January, and for Rich, who had been respon- 
sible for elaborating the House’s position since then. If this was 
his principal purpose, then Rich’s new priorities on the 6th 
become more comprehensible. There appeared to be ample 
time available for all the House’s purposes. Unfortunately, 
however, while Eliot and Selden were consolidating their 
positions in the Commons, the initiative was lost. There was, 
after all, no good reason to oppose the course suggested by 
Eliot and Selden on the reth: ifit worked, if the Barons of the 
Exchequer withdrew their order, the House’s difficulties would 
be greatly reduced. But, of course, it did not. Neither Pym nor 
Rich was prepared to countenance the direct assault upon the 
king’s servants that Eliot had in mind on the 19th because 
concessions to the king on Tonnage and Poundage seemed more 
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likely to produce effective results than aggressive action. Pym’s 
remarks on the goth would, if substantiated, have compelled 
the House to seek a compromise since the danger involved in 
attacking the king would be too great. In fact, it was possible 
for the king and his servants to be separated—hence Rich’s 
reliefat and welcome for Noy’s remarks on the 21st— but it was 
still wiser to leave those servants alone as far as possible, as he 
argued on the 23rd. It seems clear that neither Pym nor Rich 
was willing to place the House in a position of direct confron- 
tation with the king because of the likely consequences of such 
defiance. Other members shared these fears.?°* But when they 
resisted Eliot and Selden, they were unable to carry the House 
with them. Circumstances and their position within the House 
had changed. If delaying the passage of the bill for Tonnage 
and Poundage had originally been intended to allow discussion 
of (and presumably remedies for) religious grievances,” the 
failure of the attempt to define the limits of orthodox belief 
meant that particular inquiries would, even if successful, supply 
no general remedy against Arminianism. The struggle between 
a political strategy that placed vaccination against this disease 
first and the elimination of its carriers second and one that 
identified the carriers as the disease itself had been won and 
lost very early on in the session. But because they overlapped to 
a certain extent, the House had been able to proceed on an 
apparently united course for some time. And it was in that 
period that Eliot and Selden had consolidated their hold on 
the House. The later struggle had been won by Eliot and Selden 
because circumstances within the House had changed, and with 
them the fears that dominated members’ apprehensions: each 
succeeding revelation ofroyal or conciliar obstruction strength- 
ened their position. It had been lost by Pym and Rich because 
the ground beneath them had moved and the course they 
proposed at the end seemed too conciliatory. The two strategies 
had overlapped on religion and this had enabled Eliot and 
Selden to recover from their early reverses. But this should do 
nothing to obscure the fundamental differences in political 
judgement that divided these leaders during the session. 

It is, of course, rather simpler to analyse the position of Eliot 
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and Selden if only because they are more frequently recorded 
as having spoken. Eliot set out the kernel of his position when 
reciting his draft declaration on 2 March. Nothing of a similar 
kindisknowntosurvive for Pym and Rich. What does, however, 
survive is the draft of a declaration to the king on religion 
prepared by the subcommittee appointed at Rich’s instigation 
on 11 February. This document’s place in the session has never 
been altogether clear. It catalogues the fears that had existed 
and grown since the House last met, fears that sprang from the 
‘unfaithfulness and carelessness’ not of the king but of his 
ministers.2°8 Protestants abroad were dangerously threatened 
and those in the neighbouring kingdoms were at risk. In 
England, popery had grown extraordinarily and was openly — 
sometimes even insolently — practised ; worse still, there had 
been a subtle and pernicious growth in Arminianism which, if 
left unchecked, would consume their religion by dividing 
Englishmen at home and separating them from the Reformed 
churches abroad. These developments were due to the sus- 
pension or negligent execution of the laws against recusancy, 
the defence of popish doctrine by Arminian divines and the 
introduction of many new and offensive ceremonies. Orthodox 
teaching, contained in the Articles of religion and approved in 
1571 in Parliament, had been restrained and suppressed. On 
the sense in which these articles were to be understood, the 
subcommittee were quite specific: they were, they wrote, to be 
interpreted by the Book of Common Prayer established in 
parliament, the Book of Homilies, and the Catechism. To this 
list they added Bishop Jewel’s works, the public determination 
of divines in the universities and the published decisions of the 
divinity professors, the articles of Lambeth and Ireland, the 
conclusions of the British divines at the Synod of Dort, the 
uniform agreement of the writers published by authority, and, 
lastly, the recantations of those who had taught to the contrary. 
Unsound opinions, they complained, were published while 
those refuting them were not. The persons, indeed, who coun- 
tenanced these erroneous opinions had been favoured and 
preferred and it was their power about the king that was 
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responsible for these evils. Having listed their fears and ap- 
prehensions, they suggested the necessary remedies, including 
the appointment of sound bishops with the advice of the Privy 
Council and the provision of competent means for the support 
ofa godly and able minister in every parish by parliamentary 
action.2°® On balance, there was little enough 1 in this statement 
to cause dissension amongst members. It is certainly unfor- 
tunate that nothing is at present known about those who 
composed it. It does none the less reveal two important points 
about its authors—namely, that they included the non- 
statutory authorities on the definition of doctrine that Selden 
and others had earlier declined to accept as binding, and that 
they still anticipated having time to pass legislation on the 
support of the ministers ofthe church. It 1s legitimate, therefore, 
to ask whether the subcommittee was not the means by which 
it was intended to reverse the breakdown that had occurred on 
3 February. If this conjecture is sound—and it must be stressed 
that it is a conjecture—then an attempt was being made to 
rescue this portion of the strategy first advocated by Pym and 
elaborated by Rich. But whatever the truth about this, the 
draft declaration does constitute a statement of the House’s 
original concerns on religion. It may also serve as an epitaph 
to their failure. 

The reasons for the political breakdown should now be 
clearer. No king of England could have contemplated the 
punishment of his servants for obedience to his commands with 
equanimity whatever pretext was found. And no king could 
have surrendered to the abridgement of his prerogative so 
stridently demanded in the name of the inviolable privileges 
of parliament. Between this absolute demand and the absolute 
discretion of the crown, no compromise could be found. To 
protect his servants, high and low, and to preserve the policies 
in church and state for which he was ultimately responsible, 
the king was obliged to accept the challenge thrown down by 
the Lower House. If his government could not be conducted 
with them, he would rule without them. The fact that Charles 
was willing to go so far meant that the assault launched by 
Eliot and Selden was bound to fail in the short term. The 
narrow grounds on which it rested had implications that other 

9 Commons Debates 1629, 95-101. 
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M.P.s preferred to repudiate. ‘Princes should in pollicye haue 
some time & way left to euade’, Sir Thomas Barrington wrote, 
‘when point of honor is in competition; if theay acknowledg 
theire acts past, illegall, and theire Ministers contess it, & 
pleade ignorance, I know not why it were not better to take 
reasonable satisfaction for ye rest, and declare our right to 
posterytye by a law, & ye errors past, then by laboring to punish 
more to lett fall ye end of or desyres in yt and all.’#1° There 
could be no more eloquent condemnation of Eliot’s strategy 
than that. But even the more subtle intentions of his rivals had 
a flaw. For although Pym and Rich and, indeed, the other 
leaders who were prepared to come to terms with the king on 
Tonnage and Poundage might have been able to reach an 
agreement there, it is unlikely that they could have persuaded 
Charles to make any substantial concessions on religion. The 
cosmetic measures taken just before the session represented the 
limits to which Charles was ready to go. Just as the king mis- 
takenly thought that such adjustments might win parliamen- 
tary approval as a means to further supply, so the members of 
the House of Commons thought that the old process of 
complaint and bargaining might extract further concessions. As 
events proved, they were all wrong. 

It is natural to think of the dissolution of Parliament in 1629 
as a watershed in Charles I’s reign. All that was achieved then 
was a recognition that the king had abandoned the process of 
seeking political consent by the customary means. ‘he con- 
sequences— peace abroad and personal government at home— 
were profound. The dominance of the Arminian faction in the 
church was inevitably confirmed and there was a further 
extension of prerogative rule in the state. One decade of conflict 
came to an end: another began. 


210 Brit. Lab. Egerton MS. 2645, fo. 13". Sir Simonds D’Ewes blamed the subtle 
practices of parliament's enemies and of some M.P.s who were in no way favourably 
disposed towards réligion. The Autobiography of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, ed. J. O. Halliwell 
(2 vols., 1845), i. 404-7. He wrongly named Noy amongst the latter group. 
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Christopher Thompson 


I 


The accession of Charles I to the throne in March 1625 has 
traditionally been seen as one of the major turning-points in 
the political history of early seventeenth-century England. The 
new King, unlike his father who had fought only paper wars, was 
eager to play a full part in the European struggle against Spain and 
the Hapsburgs to secure the restoration of his brother-in-law, the 
Elector Frederick, to his hereditary dominions in the Palatinate. His 
favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, was equally anxious to display 
his genius in forging diplomatic coalitions and leading them to 
military victory. Unfortunately, Charles’s first Parliament did not 
support the strategy by which it was proposed to achieve these 
objectives. The House of Commons favoured a naval rather than a 
continental war and declined to subsidize foreign allies. There were 
other, more pressing issues — over religion, taxation and, ultimately, 
over the role of Buckingham himself -—that took priority, Eventually, 
the conflict between the King and the lower House became too 
acute and Parliament was dissolved. The dominant themes of the 
late 1620s, foreign war and domestic strife, were thus set in the first 
few months of Charles’s reign. 

The orthodox explanation of these events has been that Charles 
and Buckingham viewed Parliament as a simple tool to be used at 
their convenience to underwrite their continental adventures. They 
accordingly neglected to make the necessary electoral and legislative 
preparations for managing the assembly. Their lack of foresight 
and their incompetence were compounded by divisions at court 
and ‘country’ opposition. The King’s unwillingness to bargain or 
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to respond positively to the grievances of the subject made failure 
inevitable.! The 1625 Parliament can therefore be fitted neatly into 
a long-term view of a constitutional and religious struggle between 
the early Stuarts and their subjects. 

Of course, the general argument and the particular grounds 
upon which this interpretation of proceedings in 1625 rest have 
recently been challenged. Conrad Russell has argued that Charles 
and Buckingham actually had a principled belief in the institution 
of Parliament which explains their efforts to work with them after 
1625. He has maintained more specifically that the court was 
basically quiescent under the Duke’s leadership until the autumn 
of that year and that clear Conciliar guidance was given to the 
lower House, particularly in the second ‘session’. It was in the 
circumstances of the Parliament — the threat of the plague at 
Westminster and Oxford, the fears of MPs over the relaxation of 
the penal laws against recusancy and over the rise of Arminianism 
— and in the divided loyalties of members to their King and counties 
that the explanation for the breakdown lies.? 

The contrast between these two lines of argument is so strong 
that there are good grounds for re-examining the evidence. The 
issues in dispute go to the heart of our understanding of the 
politics of the period. It is important to know exactly what the 
King’s attitude to Parliament was and the terms upon which he 
sought to obtain supply. Was he or the Duke willing to bargain 
over the redress of grievances? Did their strategy command the 
support of the Privy Council? If it did not, if there were, in fact, 
divisions amongst the King’s Councillors, what interplay, if any, was 
there between their discussions and the deliberations in the House 
of Commons? There are further questions about the connection 
between the attack on Buckingham in this Parliament and that in 
1626 which naturally arise out of such an enquiry. The Parliament 
offers an opportunity to assess not only the orthodox and revisionist 
interpretations in detail but also the wider issues raised by the 
divergence between them. 


I] 


The adoption of a war policy had been formally agreed in the Parhia- 
ment of 1624. It was the result of the combined pressure brought on 
King James by Prince Charles, the Duke of Buckingham anda group 
of intermediaries in the House of Commons (including Sir Edward 
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Coke, Sir Dudley Digges, Sir Robert Phelips and Sir Edwin Sandys). 
An initial grant of three subsidies and three-fifteenths was voted 
towards the objectives of defending the realm, of securing Ireland, 
of setting out the navy and of assisting the Dutch as specified in the 
Subsidy Act. The money, which was under the control of parliamen- 
tary treasurers, was to be spent within a year of the repudiation of 
the Spanish treaties. This was clearly a defeat for the pro-Spanish 
group at Court: it was followed by the fall of the Lord Treasurer, 
the Earl of Middlesex, and the recall, in disgrace, of the Earl of 
Bristol, England’s Ambassador in Spain. In return for this supply, 
the Prince and the Duke used their influence over the King to secure 
the passage of legislation dealing mainly with economic grievances. 
Even so, their success was only partial. Their Commons’ allies had 
been strongly resisted by a group of ‘country’ members, including 
a strong northern element, led by Sir John Savile and Sir Francis 
Seymour, who were clearly sceptical about James's commitment to 
war. The old King’s subsequent obstruction of a declaration of war 
against Spain, the unauthorized expenditure of the money granted 
on Count Mansfeldt’s expedition to the Spanish Netherlands and, 
most seriously of all, the concession to the French in the negotiations 
for Prince Charles’s marriage to Henrietta Maria — in clear breach 
of his promise to Parliament — not only of toleration for English 
Catholics, but also of aid to suppress the rebellious Huguenots, 
undermined the pillars on which the accord of 1624 rested. There 
had been no naval or privateering war of the kind envisaged in the 
House of Commons. None of the intermediaries had been promoted 
or restored to major office. In fact, it was not until James was dead 
that Charles and Buckingham were free to conclude the marriage 
negotiations with France, to promise Christian IV of Denmark 
£30,000 a month for intervening in the Empire and to press ahead 
with the assembly of the English fleet at Plymouth for a descent on 
the Spanish coast. 

This reorientation of English foreign policy clearly affected 
alignments at court. It was widely believed that James had been 
disenchanted with Buckingham. The activities of the former sup- 
porters of the Spanish match continued to be of concern to the 
Prince and Duke. It was to frustrate them that the Earl of Arundel, 
Secretary of State Calvert and Lord Keeper Williams were dropped 
from the commission to negotiate with France in July, 1624. But 
neither Charles nor Buckingham formed any firm alliance with 
the leading Conciliar advocates of English intervention on the 
Continent, the Earl of Pembroke, Archbishop George Abbot, 
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and the pro-French Scots, Lennox and Hamilton. Abbot was 
never admitted to the commission to negotiate with the French 
and Pembroke and Hamilton were dropped from it in December 
1624, Dr Adams and Dr Sharpe have traced the course of both 
groups’ estrangement from the Duke. Arundel’s resentment at his 
exclusion was openly expressed to the Prince in January 1625. Three 
months later, at the first Privy Council meeting of the new reign, 
he asked Charles to support the ancient nobility, to cease selling 
honours and offices and to ‘let his Council share the things which 
he wishes to announce, publishing them as having been discussed 
with the Councillors’. The King was clearly. displeased with this 
pointed criticism while Buckingham was angry enough to propose 
to drive Arundel out.* There is even clearer evidence of the personal 
animosity between the Duke and Lord Keeper Williams. Within 
three days of James’ death, Buckingham was threatening ‘to turn 
him out of his Office’. A more conciliatory line was taken towards 
Pembroke: fears that he would lose his place as Lord Chamberlain 
under Charles were dispelled and he was appointed to the new Privy 
Council committee on foreign affairs. But Pembroke was still ready 
to advise Buckingham not to make unwarrantable concessions to 
the French at the end of May.® His support on foreign affairs was 
apparently conditional. So, even though Buckingham’s position at 
Court was more secure after Charles’s accession, there is evidence 
of resentment on the part of other members of the Privy Council at 
his monopoly of influence and of misgivings about his aims in the 
spring of 1625. — 

Admittedly, this is unlikely to have been of concern to the 
King or Duke at this stage. Charles's overriding aim was to pursue 
his foreign policy objectives for which parliamentary supply was 
essential. His initial intention was to recall the 1624 Parliament 
that had proved so accommodating until Lord Keeper Wiliams 
pointed out that his father’s death had dissolved it. He therefore 
insisted on writs for a new one being sent out at once the day after 
James died. Williams’s advice on canvassing the King’s friends and 
servants first was ignored.” Indeed, the preoccupation of Charles 
and Buckingham with the burial of the old King, with diplomatic 
negotiations and military planning and with preparations for the 
reception of the new Queen, Henrietta Maria, seem to have 
precluded anything more than the most minimal consideration 
of parliamentary matters® over which the growing spectre of the 
plague in London increasingly hung. No attempt appears to have 
been made to re-engage the allies of 1624 or to prepare any 
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legislative measures. It was apparently assumed that the problems 
of managing Parliament had disappeared. 

Charles explained his position succinctly enough when he event- 
ually opened Parliament on 18 June. It was on the advice of both 
Houses that the decision to recover the Palatinate by military means 
had been taken in 1624. He, like James, was bound in honour to 
proceed with the project — hence, the raising of forces in Germany 
and the preparation of his fleet. It was vital for his interests and 
their health that supply be granted quickly.? Lord Keeper Williams 
then asked the two Houses to remember that this was Charles’ first 
Parliament and that they were jointly committed to the war. All the 
money granted in 1624 and much more of the King’s revenue had 
been spent. Because affairs were so pressing, this would be a short 
meeting for supply only: domestic matters could be dealt with in 
the next session. If the normal method of contribution proved too 
slow, their advice on a more appropriate one would be welcome. 
Finally, it was essential to sustain the reputation of the King.'° 
These were the themes, of honour and engagement, which were 
repeated to the Commons when Sir Thomas Crew, Speaker in 1624, 
was renominated.!! When he came before Charles for approval 
on 20 June, Crew’s speech contained a specific commitment to the 
Palatinate’s recovery and a plea for the expulsion of Catholic priests 
and Jesuits and for the maintenance of true religion.!? Lord Keeper 
Williams’s reply significantly reserved the manner of executing the 
penal laws on religion to Charles alone.!8 The main elements of 
the King’s strategy — immediate supply (by new means if thought 
appropriate), postponement of debate on domestic matters to the 
next session and the pre-emptive reservation of the emotive issue 
of the enforcement of the recusancy laws to the sovereign alone — 
were evident. | 

The Commons had its first chance to debate these priorites when it 
met to order its business on 21 June. Its initial proceedings — settling 
a communion and fast for itself, deciding to petition Charles for 
a public fast and appointing a committee of privileges to examine 
disputed election returns — were entirely customary. It was at this 
point that William Mallory, MP for Ripon, moved to petition the 
King for an adjournment until after Michaelmas because of the 
spread of the plague.!4 This was an openly obstructive move. He 
was supported, significantly, by Sir Robert Phelips, the Somerset 
member whose hopes for advancement after his alliance with 
Buckingham a year earlier had not been realized. His argument 
was that the commonwealth’s business, particularly concerning 
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religion and the examination of the accounts of the 1624 subsidies, 
was more important than giving supply now. But the threat of 
increasing sickness persuaded him to advocate adjournment.!5 So, 
too, did Sir Thomas Wentworth whose election for Yorkshire had 
just been challenged and who proposed the appointment of a 
committee to draft such a petition.!® But neither Sir George More 
nor Alford wanted an immediate decision, preferring instead to 
discuss the proposal in committee on the 22nd.!” Their reservations 
were reinforced by Solicitor General Heath who protested at the 
damage such action would do the King’s reputation: he, too, wanted 
the House’s business priorities determined by a committee.!® His 
intervention proved decisive. Despite efforts by Wentworth’s ally, 
Christopher Wandesford, to alter the proposal from adjournment 
to anew time to one for removal to another place, the House rejected 
the idea altogether.!9 

The defeat of this proposal was followed, however, by a motion 
on the 22nd from Mallory’s partner for Ripon, Sir Thomas Hoby, 
for the appointment of a committee of grievances.?° If adopted, it 
would have entailed a broad examination of the subject’s complaints 
in direct contravention of the King’s priorities. But it was met by 
an eloquent tribute from Pembroke’s ally, Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, 
to Charles’s personal virtues and to his role in reconciling James to 
Parliament in 1624. Rudyerd hoped his fellow members had come 
prepared to carry themselves ‘in this first session with sweetnes, 
with duty, with confidence in and towards his Majestie’ for which 
due recompense could be expected. He therefore proposed priority 
for urgent matters (i.e. supply) while more contentious issues, if 
raised, could be left until the next session.?! Sir Edward Coke, 
that great legal oracle who, like Rudyerd, had been an undertaker 
for the Prince and Duke in 1624, also opposed the appointment of 
committees for grievances and the courts of justice because of the 
danger from the plague, the absence of grievances arising since 
Charles’s accession and the fact that there had been no reply to 
the petition of grievances presented by the Commons in 1624: it 
was this reply that he suggested they now seek. In future, such 
petitions should be presented in time to ensure a response before 
Parliament broke up.22 The key contribution, however, came from 
Sir Francis Seymour, one of the ‘Country’ leaders a year before, 
who linked the issue of supply to the more controversial topic of 
religion in general and the toleration of recusants in particular. 
He advocated a petition to Charles for enforcement of the laws 
against Catholic priests and to prevent any resort to mass at foreign 
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ambassadors’ houses. Seymour accordingly proposed a committee 
to consider religion and supply.?5 Phelips, however, was not keen 
on an immediate decision on this proposal: he had his own list of 
controversial matters — the collection of the new impositions, the 
disastrous decay of Crown revenues and the accounts of the 1624 
subsidies — to propose for consideration.*4 It was eventually agreed 
to consider all these propositions the next morning. A decision was 
then made to adopt Seymour’s proposal for a committee of the 
whole House to consider religion and supply, with religion having 
precedence.?® 

This tactical struggle over priorities is highly revealing. ‘The mere 
expression of the King’s wishes had not been enough to direct the 
House’s procedural decisions. It was already evident that the group 
of undertakers who had co-operated with Charles and Buckingham 
in 1624 had broken up. Only Rudyerd was definitely playing an 
intermediary role but neither he nor Solicitor General Heath was 
persuasive enough to control the Commons. The precise attitude 
of Sir Edward Coke was unclear while neither Digges nor Sandys 
had yet spoken. Phelips, on the other hand, had clearly defected to 
the ‘Northern’ men who were being as obstructive as they had been 
a year before. The regional connection between Mallory, Hoby, 
Wentworth and Wandesford was evident: together, they threatened 
to raise not just the uncompleted business of 1624 but also to explore 
a number of unsettled parliamentary grievances of much longer 
standing. The obstructive nature of their tactics was noted by Sir 
John Eliot, the Vice-Admiral of Devon and client of Buckingham 
who was still in his confidence.26 But it would be misleading to 
assume that Seymour’s proposal was more moderate than theirs had 
been: on the contrary, it cut directly across the King’s instructions 
and its adoption meant that Charles’s priorities had been rejected. 
The initiative had passed into the House’s hands. 

For the next week, the House of Commons was preoccupied with 
the threat posed by the growth of recusancy and the preparation 
of a petition to Charles on religion. The King made no immediate 
response to this setback but there was certainly a hint of irritation 
on his part in the message delivered to the Commons by Solicitor 
General Heath on 28th June: his only desire, the message explained, 
was ‘to take consideracion of the present state of Christendom, . . 
. [and] that were it not for urgent occasions, he would not hold us 
together’.27 The King’s priorities remained the same. 

In fact, the completion of the first stage of the House’s work 
on religion on 30 June gave Seymour the opportunity to spring a 
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second and even more unwelcome surprise. Taking advantage of 
the absence of many court supporters, he raised the issue of supply 
in committee and proposed the grant of a single subsidy and one 
fifteenth, c. £100,000, to the King.28 Such a sum was completely 
inadequate, as Rudyerd immediately pointed out in a prepared 
speech, to meet Charles’s domestic charges quite apart from the 
£300,000 needed to dispatch the fleet and the additional resources 
required for the support of Mansfeldt’s forces, the Dutch and the 
King of Denmark.?9 But he failed to specify a definite figure 
himself and, although a number of members were prepared to 
be more generous than Seymour, none, not even John Maynard’s 
suggestion of three subsidies, would have met more than a fraction 
of these commitments.°° The decisive speech, according to Eliot’s 
later account, came from Phelips: he openly denied that there was 
an explicit engagement to supply Charles since no war had been 
declared and no enemy named since 1624. Furthermore, there 
had been no account offered for the supply granted then. It was, 
in any case, a breach of precedent to make a grant so early in 
proceedings, especially in view of the accumulated violation of the 
House’s privileges and the subject’s rights in recent years. ‘The most 
he would offer was two subsidies, c. £140,000, to be accompanied by 
a petition to Charles to reform his government and to proceed in 
it ‘by a grave and wise counsell’. If the fleet returned successfully, 
there might then be a better incentive to grant supply.3! His themes, 
of reformation in government and the restoration of the King’s 
ordinary revenues, were taken up by Sir Thomas Wentworth and Sir 
Edward Coke, both of whom supported a grant of two subsidies.32 
Despite the arrival of Court supporters primed to ask for a higher 
figure, it was on a grant of two subsidies as ‘a free guift’ that the 
Commons unanimously agreed.33 

The tactical significance of Seymour’s manoeuvre was clear 
enough to contemporary observers. Once the House had decided 
upona grant, however small, a further request for supply in the same 
session was fraught with difficulties. The passage of the Subsidy Bill 
itself could be delayed until the Gommons received satisfaction on 
the toleration of recusants.34 Charles obviously found the decision 
to vote him only two subsidies to be paid at the end of October 1625 
and of April 1626 unpalatable. He personally gave instructions for 
a larger grant to be sought and for the House to be divided, if 
necessary, on the question. If the request was defeated, the House 
of Commons was then to be asked to specify the times of payment 
in the Subsidy Bill so that Charles could be sure of the means to 
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repay loans from his subjects. It is significant that members were 
to have been further informed that, although the King would have 
been glad of an addition to the subsidies already granted, ‘yett he 
hopeth . . . to preue[n]t the lyke growing necessities by . . a more 
frugale application of his owne meanes for his owne use’.°? This 
would have meant abandoning hope of a further grant from 
Parliament and relying on the other resources open to the Crown. 
These instructions must have been formulated before the afternoon 
of 1 July when drafting of the preamble to the Subsidy Bill was due 
to begin.36 But they were never carried into effect: Charles must 
have altered or been persuaded to alter his mind.?’ The House 
evidently confirmed the previous day’s decision on the size and 
timing of its grant.38 A change of course, perhaps under pressure, 
on the part of the King would help to explain the long-discounted 
version of the message Lord Keeper Williams delivered to both 
Houses on Charles’s behalf on 4 July that Eliot incorporated in his 
retrospective analysis of proceedings. His report alone describes the 
King’s satisfaction at the form and manner of the gift before going 
on, like the others, to record that the House was free to decide 
when its business had been completed.39 The deduction he drew 
from it that Charles had accepted the two subsidies as the most 
he could get is consistent with the only direct piece of evidence 
available about Charles’s views. Had Eliot actually participated in 
discussions which led to a change of course, the recurrence of this 


argument about Williams’s message in his subsequent speeches and — 


in Negotium Posterorum is more comprehensible.*° It is important 
to recognize that this is merely a hypothesis. All that can certainly 
be said is that Charles’s instructions do not appear to have been 
acted upon. 

The King’s message apparently left members free to complete 
their remaining business. They accordingly pressed ahead with the 
passage of the Subsidy Bill and that for Tonnage and Poundage 
with an exceptional limitation to a single year. With enquiries into 
the case of Richard Montague, the divine who had reaffirmed 
the Arminian views found so offensive by the House in 1624, 
completed and agreement reached with the House of Lords on the 
content of a petition on religion to be presented to Charles, many 
MPs had begun to leave Westminster and the remainder expected 
an imminent adjournment for some months.*! 

Under these circumstances, the decision of the King and Duke 
to make another demand for supply was particularly risky. It was 
apparently taken at a private meeting between them at Hampton 
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Court on 7 July. The choice of Sir John Coke, Fulke Greville’s 
protégé who was one of the Masters of Requests and Buckingham’s 
subordinate as an Admiralty Commissioner, to explain this demand 
rather than a Privy Councillor suggests that it did not enjoy full 
Conciliar approval. Buckingham’s ‘privados’ were briefed at York 
House that night. Sir John Eliot has left a graphic account of what 
happened when news of the plan spread the following morning. 
As it came to others, whose qualitie was more knowing and ingenuous, 
they, as they apprehended it to be fatall & prodigious, soe gave it 
demonstration to the Duke & with all their power oppos’d it, adding to 
argumentes, entreaties for the prevention of that evill, which did implie 
apparantlie dishonor to the King, & danger to him. Of this number (not 
to deprive anie man of his due) was Sir Humphry May, then Chancelor 
of the Dutchie, who, having travaild with much industrie in that service, 
but in vaine, came in great hast to a gentleman whom he thought more 
powerfull with the Duke & knew to be affectionat to the publicke, & 
him he importund to a new attempt & triall for staie or diversion of 
that worke.44 


While May, the newest member of the Privy Council, went on 
to the House to delay Sir John Coke’s appeal, Eliot himself went 
to York House. Once admitted to see Buckingham, he warned 
the Duke that the prevalence of the plague and consequent thin 
attendance in the Commons was bound to make the manoeuvre 
appear to be an ambush. It was dishonourable, furthermore, to 
proceed with it after accepting a grant of two subsidies and the 
blame would inevitably fall, so he asserted, on Buckingham. The 
Duke’s response was more plausible than Eliot later allowed. 
He pointed out, quite correctly, that the subsidies voted had 
been accepted as an accession gift and that absence from the 
Commons was a matter for members themselves. It was a matter 
of honour for the King’s fleet to be supplied before its departure 
and that outweighed all personal considerations. Not even Eliot’s 
final warning that the motion was unlikely to succeed could move 
him.42 Sir John Coke was thus free to put the case for further 
supply immediately or at the next session to the Commons. But 
his description of the King’s recent expenditure, his current 
financial requirements and diplomatic plans proved completely 
counter-productive. His only recorded supporter in a thin House 
was Sir William Beecher, one of the Privy Council’s clerks. The 
hostility with which the proposal was received forced Solicitor 
General Heath to intervene to lay it aside.44 All the attempt 
had achieved was to divide the King’s supporters and to unite 
the House.*® 
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Buckingham’s reaction to this setback was to condemn his 
confidants for their negligence.46 Even so, both he and the King 
were determined to demand further supply. Charles accordingly 
proposed to the Privy Council at Hampton Court on 10 July that 
Parliament should be adjourned to meet at Oxford on | August. 
Buckingham supported him by arguing that public necessity was 
the overriding consideration. Lord Keeper Williams, however, 
warned that the danger from the plague would make the Com- 
mons obdurate and that a second grant in the same session was 
unprecedented. Privately, he told Charles that Buckingham would 
certainly be attacked there and advocated postponement to a later 
date. But his counsel was ignored.*7 To the amazement of many 
MPs, both Houses learnt on 11 July that they were to adjourn and 
to reassemble at Oxford on 1 August. They carried with them the 
news that the war to recover the Palatinate was expected to cost 
£700,000 p.a. and an assurance that the recusancy laws would be 
enforced.*8 

The objectives Charles had in mind when he opened Parliament 
~ rapid supply, postponement of debate on domestic affairs and 
the pre-emption of attacks on his policy towards recusants ~ had 
clearly been frustrated at Westminster. The tactical initiative had 
been seized by the Commons’ leaders who moved the attention of 
the House on to the need for ayreply to their outstanding petition 
of grievances from 1624, the de facto toleration of Catholics as a 
result of the French match, and the continuing dissemination of 
Montague’s doctrines. It is noticeable that no reply was made to the 
1624 petition of grievances until 4 July and that its contents did not 
satisfy the Commons.49 Charles was even more reserved in dealing 
with matters of religion: he accepted the joint petition of both 
Houses on 8 July with a promise merely to study it and then tried 
to deflect the Commons’ attack on Montague by announcing that he 
was his Chaplain, that he had considered the case already and would 
satisfy the House on the issue.5° Where Charles and Buckingham 
were positive was on the House’s engagement to support the war, 
on the urgent need for supply for the fleet and for the support of 
the King’s continental allies. But with only one Privy Councillor, 
Sir Humphrey May, admittedly backed by Solicitor General Heath, 
taking an active part in the House’s proceedings, it was impossible 
to press these priorities on to the Commons. It may be significant 
that Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, Pembroke’s ally, appears to have fallen 
silent after 30 June. Men like Seymour, Phelips and Sir Edward 
Coke were much too skilful at articulating the concerns of other 
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members to be diverted by royal messages or the interventions 
of minor officials. Without able and effective management and a 
willingness to respond positively to members’ anxieties, appeals to 
respect Charles’ contribution to Parliament in 1624 and to help him 
to achieve the initial foreign policy objectives of his reign carried 
too little weight. Supply on the scale the King envisaged was not 
forthcoming and the attempt to win an enlarged grant on 8 July 
lacked court support. It is clear that there were divisions in the Privy 
Council over this manoeuvre. May’s opposition to the request itself 
and the absence of speakers to back Sir John Coke and Beecher in the 
Commons are evidence of that. But, despite Lord Keeper Williams's 
warnings about the difficulties of seeking further supply and the 
likelihood of an attack upon Buckingham, the King and the Duke 
were resolute in pressing ahead. 


Ii! 


It is naturally tempting to assume that the clarity of the King’s 
intentions over supply united the court and the Privy Council. It is 
questionable, however, whether this was true. The threat that amore 
serious attack might be launched on the Duke at Oxford was obvious. 
There are indications that the idea of using the recusancy issue to 
divert such an attack had been entertained by Buckingham.°! In 
fact, when the Commons met again at Oxford on 1 August, Sir 
Edward Coke did move successfully for a committee of the whole 
House to take the accounts of the 1624 subsidies.5? This would have 
exposed the Duke to severe criticism over the expenditure of this 
grant. Sir Edward Coke’s motion was followed by an attack by Sir 
Edward Giles and Sir John Eliot on a pardon granted to a group of 
Catholic priests the day after the adjournment from Westminster. 
The complaint was clearly aimed at discrediting the Lord Keeper 
and was transparently inspired by Buckingham who had attempted 
to recruit Seymour for the same purpose.®? But Williams was too 
well armed to be caught by so obvious a manoeuvre and the Duke 
himself, as Pembroke and Arundel told Henrietta Maria’s Almoner, 
the Bishop of Mende, was highly vulnerable to an attack of the kind 
Sir Edward Coke had launched. The demand for the account was 
intended to encompass his ruin.>4 | 

There are further grounds, moreover, for thinking that the 
Privy Council was divided over the terms on which supply should be 
sought. It had clearly been the intention of Charles and Buckingham 
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at Hampton Court on 10 July that such a request should be directly 
made to the House of Commons. The instructions, however, given 
to Sir John Coke on his arrival in Oxford on 2 August envisaged 
his employment to explain diplomatic developments since 1624 and 
Charles’s pressing need for financial assistance to the Commons but 
leaving it ‘to their judgment whether they would now proceed to a 
resolution or adjourn till winter in regard of the sickness’. Offering 
this choice would open the way to a further denial of supply. The 
Venetian Ambassador actually reported that Lord Keeper Williams 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Richard Weston, had told 
the Houses as much.55 Although his report was mistaken, it is likely 
that a decision not to press the Commons to a conclusion on the 
issue of supply against its will had been taken by the time Sir John 
Coke received his orders. But his instructions are known to have 
been changed on the evening of 3 August to allow him or Lord 
Conway, one of the Secretaries of State, to make this statement to 
both Houses. Williams later stated that he had tried to persuade 
the Duke that evening and the King on the morning of 4 August to 
include in Charles’s planned speech a promise ‘that in Your Actions 
of Importance, and in the Dispositions of what Sums of Monie your 
People should bestow upon you, you would take the Advice of a 
settled, and a constant Council’.56 On his own testimony, he failed. 
But the episode does reveal that it was the King and Duke who still 
sought supply and that neither of hem was prepared to accept the 
Lord Keeper’s propitiatory suggestion. Nonetheless, it was not until 
the morning of the 4th that Charles finally instructed Sir John Coke 
in Christchurch Hall ‘to show the importance of the Fleet, and that 
it could not proceed without a present supply by money or credit’.57 
These changes in the nature of Sir John Coke’s instructions suggest 
that the Privy Council was divided on its immediate objectives and 
that it was the King and Duke who ultimately prevailed in its 
deliberations. 

The King’s speech to both Houses certainly set out the kernel 
of the case for supply for the common cause in which they were 
together engaged. He accepted the initial grant they had made but 
explained that he could not proceed in ‘soe many great affayres 
as were now in hande without further helpe’. It would be better, 
he dramatically asserted, to lose half the fleet at sea rather than 
allow it not to go out at all. As an incentive, he promised a reply 
to their petition on religion in two days.58 The detailed account of 
the alliances sought with France and made with the Danes, Dutch 
and the German Princes were left to Lord Conway and Sir John 
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Coke. They revealed that Charles had already spent £400,000 and 
was committed to paying a further £20,000 a month to Mansfeldt 
and £30,000 a month to the King of Denmark. Just to dispatch 
the fleet from Plymouth required another £30—40,000. The King’s 
own revenues and credit were exhausted. It was thus for the House 
of Commons to decide whether supporting the cause was more 
important than the immediate danger from the plague.®° 

By stressing his personal commitment to the war in such terms, 
Charles was taking a considerable gamble. He was, in effect, making 
another personal appeal for support. The only inducement offered 
was a reply to the petition on religion he had received on 8 July and 
on whose key complaint, about the failure to execute the recusancy 
laws, he had yet to make a final decision.©° The subsequent debate 
in the Commons on 5 August showed that the King’s official 
spokesmen — Sir Humphrey May, Sir Thomas Edmondes, Sir 
Richard Weston and Solicitor General Heath — were ready to argue 
that the House was, indeed, committed to supporting the war and 
quite precise about the two subsidies and two-fifteenths, c £200,000, 
now required. Once again, supply was to precede the reformation 
of grievances.®! But they were confronted with a much more direct 
attack from Seymour, Phelips and Sir Edward Coke than any 
developed at Westminster. Seymour was particularly scathing about 
the divisive motives of Charles’s advisers®? and Phelips questioned 
not only the need for immediate supply but also the real benefits 
of the French and Danish alliances.®3 Both men wanted time to do 
the business of the commonwealth. Sir Edward Coke went further 
still in attacking the monopoly of major offices by one man and 
advanced his own programme for investigating and remedying the 
Crown’s poverty. Their only specific difference was that Seymour 
was prepared ultimately to consider some supply while Sir Edward 
Coke was opposed to any such grant. Even so, both were clearly 
in ‘opposition’ to the King. 

There is no doubt, as Eliot later recalled, that the House was 
fundamentally divided. Indeed, the King’s supporters and his critics 
were engaged in lobbying the uncommitted members.® Neverthe- 
less, an attempt at mediation was made. The intermediaries were 
found amongst the critics of the Lord Keeper — notably Sir John 
Eliot and Sir Nathaniel Rich — with whom Buckingham had been in 
private consultation at Oxford and from their local allies, William 
Coryton, the Vice Warden of the Stannaries in Cornwall, and Sir 
Henry Mildmay, the Master of the Jewel House.® It is likely that 
they had the support of Rich’s cousin, the 2nd Earl of Warwick, 
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who may already have been Mildmay’s step father-in-law, and of 
Viscount Saye and Sele, who, as Williams noted on 14 August, had 
nominated the Speaker, Sir Thomas Crew, to replace him as Lord 
Keeper.®® Eliot has left an account of the advice which was given 
to Buckingham by his ‘frinds’ on the evening of 5 August. The 
Duke was counselled to seek an accommodation with Parliament by 
blaming the deficiencies of the fleet upon the responsible officers 
and by sending it to sea under someone else's command: in addition, 
he was advised to widen the circle of advisers to whom the Privy 
Council listened, to leave Montague to his punishment and, above 
all, to offer members the prospect of escaping from their present 
exposure to the dangers of the plague. This would dissolve the 
current difficulties and the successful return of the fleet would pave 
the way for a future agreement.®9 For the moment, Buckingham 
was persuaded. 

The debate in the Commons on the 6th was conducted in 
radically different terms. The question of the House's engagement 
to supply the King was cleverly reformulated by Mildmay to identify 
the King of Spain as their enemy and to highlight Buckingham’s 
positive role in 1624 in order to excuse any later faults. He went 
on to suggest that the money necessary to dispatch the fleet 
might be raised with Parliamentary approval although not through 
subsidies.” Coryton then argued that the plague had prevented 
the present demand for supply being explained in London: if the 
necessity existed, he would support a grant to the King. But he 
also wanted a committee to examine the King’s revenues, the issue 
of impositions and the state of religion.”! Eliot, too, accepted that 
there was an engagement but denied that there was a desperate need 
for supply. He excused Buckingham for the delay in dispatching the 
fleet and tried, to Sir John Coke’s chagrin, to lay the blame on the 
Admiralty Commissioners. If good cause existed, the King should 
not be denied supply. He accordingly proposed the further debate 
of their grievances in the winter.72 The most important contribution 
came from Sir Nathaniel Rich in a speech setting out a programme 
for resolving the House’s current difficulties. His first request was 
for a formal answer from the King to the Commons’ petition on 
religion and then for a declaration on the identity of their enemy. 
For obvious reasons, he did not wish to discuss the fleet’s actual 
objectives but he nonetheless wanted Charles to take the advice 
of a ‘grave counsell’ in the war’s conduct. He, too, advocated an 
examination of the King’s estate to see how it might ‘subsist of it 
selfe’ and a response from Charles on impositions. It would be 
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possible for a committee (rather than for the full House) to draw 
these points together and present them to the King as part of the 
process of bargaining. He ended by citing a grant to Edward III that 
had been conditional upon a war continuing.’ The speech was a 
classic example of the redress of grievances being sought in return 
for supply. It addressed the fundamental issues about which the 
House was concerned and proposed a solution that might also offer 
the credit the King required. It is a measure of Rich’s tactical genius 
and persuasive qualities as an advocate that Phelips was prepared 
to support his proposals in the House itself.”4 

It had been the clear aim of the intermediaries on 6 August to 
deflect the growing attack on Buckingham. For a moment, it seemed 
that they might succeed. But over that weekend (and probably 
without them being informed’5) there was a further change of 
course. The Privy Council finally agreed, despite reservations from 
Williams, that the recusancy laws would be enforced.’6 Buckingham, 
in addition, was apparently persuaded by his intimates to make an 
attempt to remove the suspicions hanging over his conduct.’” He 
was accordingly authorized to deliver a message from Charles to 
both Houses on Monday, 8 August along with a highly favourable 
reply to the Houses’ petition on religion. The content of his 
speech, with its emphasis on the strict adherence to the priorities 
agreed in Parliament in 1624 and the meticulous expenditure of 
the money voted then, was predictable. So, too, was his analysis of 
the diplomatic situation. He claimed to have followed the advice of 
the Council of War in preparing the fleet and invited his audience to 
name the prospective enemy they would attack in a war of diversion. 
The only drawback, of course, was the parlous state of the royal 
finances which Lord Treasurer Marlborough had to explain.’® 

This renewal of the demand for supply inevitably dashed the 
hopes of the intermediaries. Charles and his supporters evidently 
hoped that satisfaction of the Commons’ demand for the enforce- 
ment of the recusancy laws would be enough to win consent. The 
King himself explained in a message delivered by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Richard Weston, on the 10th that an immediate 
grant to enable his fleet to be dispatched would ensure a winter 
session to complete the business in hand.’ His official spokesmen 
— Naunton, May and Weston — and the minor office holders who 
supported them pleaded for money to maintain the King’s honour 
and the reputation of the kingdom: without it, Charles’s allies would 
be lost.8° A crude attempt was made to blame King James for the 
impoverished state of royal finances. But the loss of all prospect of 
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grievances being redressed until another session was too much for 
Phelips, Seymour and Sir Edward Coke to stomach. The breach of 
precedent entailed in a new grant, the lack of wise counsel, the need 
for an act of resumption to restore royal finances, all were pressed 
in rejection of the argument that supply had to be given immediate 
priority.8! Worse still from Buckingham’s point of view was the 
allegation from Sir Robert Mansell, a member of the Council of 
War, that it had not been fully consulted by the Duke.8* The storm 
raised on the 5th had been revived with added force. 

The danger of outright defeat had grown so great that the 
Court’s position changed yet again. On the morning of the 11th, 
through Rich’s intercession and over the objections of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Weston repeated Charles’s message but added that 
the committee proposed on the 6th might indeed meet to debate 
the concerns of the House if supply was given.®3 And there were 
further inducements over the conduct of foreign ambassadors and 
the objectives of the fleet suggested by Sir Henry Marten and 
Solicitor General Heath respectively.24 But the House remained 
deeply divided on the issue and Heath’s efforts to refute Mansell 
simply led to a claim that the naval expedition could not succeed.®° 
Charles’s patience was exhausted. That night the Privy Council met 
and, despite objections, the decision to dissolve Parliament was 
taken.86 The Commons debate that took place on the 12th involved 
another forlorn attempt by Heath to answer Mansell and a last-ditch 
effort to obtain supply by Buckingham’s half-brother, Sir Edward 
Villiers.87 Nothing had changed to make this possible. ‘The House's 
last formal action was to approve a protestation drafted by Glanville 
declaring members’ loyalty to the King and readiness to reform the 
grievances of the realm as well as to supply him in the proper time 
in a parliamentary way.®® 


[V 


The struggle to bend the House of Commons to the King’s will was 
over. He had been determined to win supply on his terms from the 
opening at Westminster onwards. That meant the relegation of the 
subject’s grievances to second place behind his immediate financial 
concerns. The King was willing to propose ‘new ways’ of raising 
money through Lord Keeper Williams on 18 June and via Sir John 
Coke on 8 July.89 He was insistent on adjournment to Oxford for 
the purpose of seeking a further grant when the Privy Council met 
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on 10 July and equally adamant in going through with the demand 
when they got there. It is noticeable that, apart from the reply to 
the 1624 petition of grievances, very little had been conceded to 
the Commons at Westminster. The enforcement of the recusancy 
laws and the fate of Montague were claimed as his responsibility 
alone.2° Indeed, it was not until after the attempt to obtain 
additional supply outlined on 4 August had backfired that there 
was any sign of flexibility at all. Even so, the efforts of Buckingham’s 
intermediaries on the 6th were nullified by the ill-judged speeches 
made on the King’s behalf on 8 August. The possibility that Charles 
was unaware of the Duke’s backstage manoeuvres has to be borne 
in mind: the alternative explanation is that he was unwilling to 
accept the bargain suggested by Rich and Eliot. Either way, the 
opportunity was lost. Thereafter, it was impossible to revive any 
potential bargain acceptable to the lower House. It is no surprise 
that the idea of the Crown relying on its own resources first appears 
in the King’s conversation: if Parliament granted him nothing, he 
told the French Ambassador, the Comte de Tilliéres, at Oxford 
that he had ‘other resources’.?! He had also picked up the idea that 
his critics were a small group of conspirators whose removal would 
permit a more amenable Parliament to be called.9? It is his lack of 
willingness to bargain in the traditional manner that 1s so striking. 
Parliament was useful to him only in so far as it complied with his 
will: if it did not, there were other means of raising money and of 
securing obedience. 

It is quite evident that claims about Court unity and clear conciliar 
leadership cannot be sustained. There is contemporary testimony 
to show that Arundel and Williams, at least, had quarrelled with 
Buckingham at the opening of the reign and incurred the King’s dis- 
pleasure. And there is prima facie evidence to suggest, although not to 
prove, that the King’s intention to demand additional supply from 
the Commons on | July may have been given up. The attempt to win 
it on 8 July did not enjoy full conciliar approval inside or outside the 
House. From that point onwards, the evidence that divisions in the 
Privy Council existed is clearer. Lord Keeper Williams opposed an 
early reassembly of Parliament in the Council on 10 July and had 
his advice that the King and the Duke should concede that better 
counsel would be taken in the future rejected early in August. His 
subsequent advice to Buckingham to divest himself of one or two 
of his great offices, to adjourn Parliament and to leave it to him to 
frustrate any charges subsequently sent up to the House of Lords 
infuriated the Duke. The contacts he had at Oxford with Phelips 
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and Wentworth and the effect that the revelation of his opposition 
to the adjournment there had on proceedings after 8 August clearly 
identify him as an opponent of the course taken by Charles and 
Buckingham.%? It is harder to assess the attitudes of Pembroke 
and Arundel. Both clearly understood the nature of the attack on 
Buckingham at Oxford. Pembroke advised the Earl of Leicester on 5 
August not to think of attending Parliament ‘where all Things are in 
Heate, and, I think, will haue a suddaine and distastefull Conclusion’ 
and left the Venetian Ambassador, who had complained of an 
affront offered to him at James’s funeral, convinced of ‘his desire 
that matters shall not go smoothly, so that the duke, whose fortune 
is threatened, may have the blame of mismanagement on the 1 1th.% 
Arundel’s ally, Sir Robert Cotton, certainly prepared a speech listing 
precedents for attacks on ministers.95 Both peers were apparently 
questioned over Mansell’s allegation that the Duke had failed to 
consult the Council of War and their response was the cautious one 
that the matter had not been raised in the Privy Council while they 
were present.%6 This was hardly a vigorous repudiation of the charge 
being made to the Commons. So there is contemporary warrant for 
the suspicions held by the Duke about them. The views of the other 
Privy Councillors are more obscure still. Nonetheless, Archbishop 
Abbot’s dissatisfaction at his exclusion from influence is well attested 
and it is difficult to believe that his remarks at Westminster on the 
need for unity in religion and his revelation that he had failed to 
deal with Montague were quite as straightforward as they appear: 
it is more likely that he appreciated that they would arouse fierce 
controversy.97 Abbot and Williams definitely opposed the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament when the Privy Council met at Woodstock on 11 
August: nominally, Buckingham did so as well. With or without the 
majority of his Councillors, Charles was adamant.%® 

The corollary of these arguments — that members of the House of 
Commons were motivated predominantly by localist considerations 
— is equally suspect. It is perfectly true that local complaints were 
made in the House and that members drew on their local knowledge 
to illustrate their speeches. The debate on the malpractices of 
recusants on 23 June is a good example of this.99 It is also true that 
regional groupings can be detected on some issues: the complaints 
about piracy on the coasts of the south-west clearly inflamed local 
members on 11 August.!°° But there is no sign that these were the 
grounds on which resistance to royal demands was based. It was on 
national issues —on the duty of the House of Commons to protect the 
rights of the subject and to ensure that the supplies granted had been 
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and would be spent for the common good — that Seymour, Phelips 
and Sir Edward Coke resisted Charles and Buckingham. Their 
demand for the reform of grievances was a traditional one as G. L. 
Harriss has pointed out.!0! What they did not appreciate was that 
Charles’s willingness to bargain now that he was King was extremely 
attenuated. Their tactical skill in controlling the House’s debates left 
them exposed when the King decided to dissolve Parliament. The 
tragedy was that those like Eliot and Rich who might have secured 
a compromise were undone by the tergiversations of the King and 
Duke. It is no surprise that they, like Arundel and Pembroke, 
played a major role in the attempt to bring Buckingham down in 
the Parliament of 1626. 

The orthodox rather than revisionist interpretation of this Parlia- 
ment is therefore basically right. The King’s high conception of his 
authority and honour did lead him to view Parliament essentially asa 
subservient instrument for funding his foreign and war policies. He 
was insistent, despite the experience of 1624, on supply preceding 
the redress of grievances and without immediate retribution. This 
was undoubtedly a breach of constitutional convention. Charles was 
just as ready to accept a new form of grant. All his concessions, 
however belated, were directed to gaining supply or credit. ‘This is 
equally true of his succeeding parliaments. The King was fundamen- 
tally unwilling to bargain except in the most pressing circumstances. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who was at least prepared to manoeuvre 
behind the scenes, was bound to cleave to the King’s line. This rigid 
approach was not one that united the Privy Council in 1625 or later. 
It is possible to detect the existence of divisions amongst Charles’s 
Councillors and to recognize their growing resentment at Bucking- 
ham’s monopoly of favour and influence. The attack on the Duke 
in the lower House in 1625 was developed by a combination of his 
court opponents and his former Commons’ critics and allies in the 
Parliament of 1626. This was regarded by Charles as a conspiratorial 
attempt to undermine the foundations of the monarchy. There was 
an increasing stress in his pronouncements from the spring of that 
year onwards on the need to uphold royal authority. The threat 
of ‘new counsels’ being adopted in the government of the realm if 
supply, which had been deliberately delayed in the Commons, was 
not forthcoming was openly made. But it was all to no avail: to save 
Buckingham, Parliament had to be dissolved. The King was resolved 
thereafter, as Dr Cust has shown, not to recall the assembly ifit could 
be avoided. The Privy Council itself was divided between adherents 
of the old way of accommodation with Parliament and supporters of 
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rule without it.!02 Responsibility for the policies of the next two years 
was directly accepted by the King. The exercise of royal authority 
was not to be constrained by the accepted conventions on taxation 
or, as Dr Guy has demonstrated, by technical legal judgements.1°° 
The struggle to secure the summoning of Parliament in 1628 and 
to persuade the King to accept the Petition of Right was one to 
convince a sovereign who, in the last resort, respected only the law 
of necessity. 

The weakness of the Crown’s management of Parliament after 
Charles’s accession in 1625 is certainly comprehensible. The King 
appears to have thought that the simple notification of his wishes 
ought to have commanded obedience. It is remarkable that he went 
on doing so in 1626 and in 1628-29. But the official advocates at his 
disposal at Westminster in June and July, 1625 were few in number 
and their efforts were poorly co-ordinated: there was a much more 
organized ‘Court’ group at Oxford in August in that year but they 
(and the Duke’s unofficial allies) were undone by the King’s tactical 
maladroitness. The idea of excluding the King and Duke’s most 
vociferous opponents from the next Parliament simply provided 
an opportunity for new leaders to step forward. What was new was 
the co-ordination of the attack on Buckingham in both Houses. 
Charles’s supporters in the House of Commons became increasingly 
isolated and, although they were far more numerous in the House of 
Lords, there, too, the King partially lost control. ‘That is a measure 
of the crisis the Caroline régime faced within a year of his accession. 
Out of it came the ideological alliance between the adherents of 
royal authoritarianism and the Arminian party in the Church which 
was to be a permanent feature of English political life up to 1640. 
Their exploitation of the Crown’s prerogative rights and emergency 
powers in the service of the King’s war policy was directly responsible 
for the Parliamentary attempt to re-establish the subject’s liberties 
and to define his religious beliefs in a strict, Calvinist sense in 
1628 and 1629. The political nation was ideologically split and the 
‘political Court’ was isolated. To preserve his authority, the King 
abandoned the war policy he had embraced so enthusiastically in 
1625 and dissolved the last Parliament of the decade. It was his 
admission that he could not manage both together. 

The new model of seventeenth-century Parliamentary history that 
has recently been advanced — that of monarchs wedded to constitu- 
tional convention and handicapped by antiquated means of raising 
revenue and the resistance of localist backwoodsmen to taxation, 
of a House of Commons unable to use its control over supply to 
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secure the redress of grievances, without an opposition and with no 
fundamental court—country divide — has the appeal of novelty. But 
many of its features, particularly its characterization of James and 
Charles and its view of the House of Commons, are recognizable 
as those of the Royalists in the Civil War and of the Tories who 
succeeded them. It is, in fact, the mirror image of the old Whig 
view dispelled by S. R. Gardiner. Unfortunately, this new analysis 
of the Parliamentary politics of the period is just as misleading. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
C. L. F. Thompson 


of a brave group of people who ventured all they possessed to establish a settlement in 

the New World in which they might worship as they pleased. It is certainly a story which 
has lodged in the minds of Englishmen and of their descendants on the other side of the Atlantic 
from that day to this. Yet in some respects it is surprising that this should be so. For the Pilgrim 
Fathers were not the first Englishmen to cross the Atlantic for religious reasons, still less were 
they the first to establish a permanent settlement there. Their sufferings were no greater than 
those of their contemporaries and their achievements in the long run were derisory. They left 
no permanent legacy in the New World save their memory. It is for these reasons that I should 
like to say a little about them tonight.* This lecture was delivered to discuss their motives for 
going, to consider how they got there and what they achieved when they did. But before I do so, 
a word or two must be said about the Pilgrim Fathers themselves. 

It would be easy to say that the passengers on the Mayflower were Puritans, non-conformists 
if you like, who were determined to worship God in their own way, unhindered by the authority 
of their fellow men. That would be true. But it would only be half-true. In fact, they were 
Separatists, Christians of a kind for whom we have no modern parallel. They believed that man- 
kind was divided into two groups, the sinners and the saved, those for whom there was no prospect 
of salvation and those who were certain that God had delivered them. The Separatists, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, belonged to this second group and spoke of themselves as the elect, the chosen, 
the Saints. Naturally, this was not a view that commended itself to all men. It certainly found 
no favour amongst the hierarchy of the Church of England or with the Privy Council and the 
King. James I had ssen enough of the excesses to which clericalism could go in Scotland to be 
certain that he would never permit such men to flourish in his new kingdom. He cared for the 
souls of all his subjects and his conscience, so he believed, was in as close a contact with God as 
theirs. And since he, and not they, was entrusted with the government of the kingdom, it is not 
surprising that they found that he would not listen to them and that they decided that there 
was no room for them in his kingdom. 

On course, the Separatists were never very numerous. Most men found their spiritual needs 
well catered for by the Church of England. There were hardly any men outside it. The Roman 
Catholics in the country numbered less than 1% of the population according to the best estimate 
and the Puritans, the men we often think of as the opponents of King Charles in the Civil War, 
found no reason to leave a church which possessed so-Puritan an Archbishop as George Abbot. 
The Separatists were a tiny sect, scarcely numbering a thousand when James came to the throne 
in 1603. Their congregations were hidden away in the cities and the countryside and they were 
for ever disagreeing with one another and splitting into smaller and smaller fractions. 

One of these groups had been formed in the 1590’s on the border between Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. The people who composed it were not of very great social standing. They were 
tenant farmers and yeomen, husbandmen and farm labourers. The most eminent man amongst 
them, William Brewster, was only the government postmaster at Scrooby in Lincolnshire. Yet 
humble though their social origins were, they knew what was wrong with the Church and with 
their times. So, in the words of William Bradford, the historian of the Pilgrims and later the 
Governor of the New Plymouth colony, ‘they shooke of this yoake of Antichristian bondage. 


r \HE STORY OF THE Pilgrim Fathers is one we all know, at least in outline. It is the story 
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And as the Lords free people, joyned themselves (by a covenant of the Lord) into a church 
estate, in the felowship of the Gospell, to walke in all his wayes, made known, or to be made 
known unto them(according to their best endeavours) whatsoever it should cost them, the Lord 
assisting them.’ Partly because they lived so far apart, these men formed not one but two churches. 
The more northerly one was led by a Mr. John Smith, ‘a man of able gifts, and a good preacher.’ 
Unfortunately, however, it was not a group that survived. For, having removed to Holland to 
practise their religion freely, it fell, as Bradford says, ‘into some errours’ and ‘ther (for the most 
part) buried themselves, and their names.’ It was the other, the southern, Lincolnshire group 
that later became the Pilgrim Fathers. 

In fact, the move to Holland was one that both groups made. Both found themselves harried 
and persecuted by the religious and civil authorities, and both ultimately decided that their 
prospects were better across the North Sea. They knew that the Dutch had discovered how 
foolish it was to mix trade with religion and politics and they knew, too, that other groups of 
Separatists from London and elsewhere had made the crossing and were prospering. Once they 
had decided to go, they had only to elude the customs searchers and the local Justices of the 
Peace. And this is what they succeeded, with some difficulty, in doing. By Christmas 1608, 
nearly ahundred of them, men, women and children, had passed over and settled at Amsterdam. 
When the break with John Smith’s congregation came, they moved to Leyden and made that 
town their home. 

In many ways, these exiles found their new home ideal. It was possible for them to live 
without continual harrassment and for them to preserve their identity as a body of covenanting 
Christians, ‘enjoying much sweete and delightful societie and spiritual comforte together in the 
wayes of God.” They were far more interested in performing their obligations to God than they 
were in matters of wordly concern. And since the Dutch left them very largely to their own 
devices in these questions, there was little or no outside interference with their devotions. 
Gradually, the community acquired some property. Several families acquired houses and, in 
1612, they were able to worship together for the first time in their own meetinghouse in the 
Klogsteeg (or Bell Alley). A number of them became citizens of the town and their pastor, John 
Robinson, took a robust part in the religious controversies that were dividing the Dutch Calvinists. 
To all intents and purposes, the exiles were slowly being absorbed in the Dutch social fabric. 

In other ways, however, life in Holland was more difficult for the Separatists. They had to 
find new occupations, to learn new trades like weaving and baking, printing and carding, in order 
to support themselves. Above all, they had to come to terms with the Dutch way of life. It 
certainly posed problems of a kind they had not had to face in England. For in the early seven- 
teenth century, Holland was the richest, the most vigorous urban society the world had ever 
seen. The United Provinces, as they were called, had grown rich by engrossing the trade of Europe 
and the Far East and this wealth was reflected in their behaviour. Their manners, their language, 
their strange fashion and attire, were all alien to the small, inbred, group of English exiles. 

Of course, there were more profound reasons for the Pilgrims’ decision to leave Holland. 
They had always known that there was little likelihood that they would be able to attract others 
to them, a task that the barrier of language made still more difficult. And as they grew older, they 
realized that the fate which had overtaken John Smith’s congregation might very well be theirs 
too. Certainly, there was every prospect that their children might succumb to the temptations 
they resisted--partly, of course, because they resisted them—and that in the not too distant 
future they would disappear in the mass of the population. These were fears that grew upon 
them the longer they stayed at Leyden. But there was another, unspoken, fear that pressed upon 
them. They might have peace in the Low Countries but there was the prospect, the imminent 
prospect, of renewed war between Holland and her former sovereigns, the Kings of Spain. Once 
the twelve year truce concluded in 1609 came to an end, who could tell what might happen? 
The prospect of a Spanish victory, the shadows of Spanish pikes and the fires of the Inquisition, 
came too easily to mind. Perhaps, some other refuge would be better. 
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So, for a variety of reasons, the Pilgrims decided to move. They decided to do so for positive 
as well as negative reasons, In Holland, they had failed to spread their views; elsewhere, part- 
icularly in the New World, they had ‘a great hope, and inward zeall . . . of laying some good 
foundation, (or at least to make some way therunto) for the propagating, and advancing the 
gospell of the kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of the world; yea, though they should be 
but even as stepping stones, unto others for the performing of so great a work.’ But they still 
had to decide where to go and how many of them were to do so. Many, of course, did not want 
to go. They not unreasonably considered that the vast and unpeopled continent of America, 
which could only be reached by a long and hazardous journey, subject to the inconceivable 
perils of the sea, and in which they might find a cruel death at the hands of the aboriginal 
savages, was a more terrifying prospect than the unlikely victory of the Spanish. Sensible men, 
who cared for the amenities of European civilization and the comforts it offered, thought it 
more prudent to stay. But sensible, comfortable men do not achieve what the Pilgrims did. Men 
like Brewster and Bradford and Robert Cushman were determined to go. The only problem was 
where they should go. 

Fortunately, the Leyden people had a wide choice. The success of Englishmen in colonizing 
Virginia, Bermuda and Guiana was well known to them. The Dutch trafficked in gossip as well as 
in trade. There were certainly Dutchmen who would have welcomed them as their settlers on 
the Hudson River in the New Netherlands. But, on the whole, the Leyden people preferred to 
live under English sovereignty, under the protection of their own King. Some wished to go to 
Guiana where little labour was required, so they were told, to support themselves and where 
the natives were friendly to all those who hated the Spaniards. Others thought this scheme too 
dangerous. How did they know, they asked, how easy it would be to live there? What diseases, 
they wanted to know, flourished in such climates? And was there not always the prospect of a 
Spanish raiding party descending from some nearby colony to wipe out any English settlement? 
The arguments against Guiana seemed too powerful. Such objections could certainly not be 
raised against Virginia. It was already a settled colony and it enjoyed the support of a powerful 
company based on London and the protection of the King. Its climate held no terrors and the 
Indians were widely, though mistakenly, believed to be friendly. If they could obtain the 
necessary guarantees for the free exercise of their religion, Virginia was the obvious place to go. 

Of course, the concession that these people were demanding was a large and audacious one. 
They were asking that the King permit them practices in the colonies that he would not, as they 
knew, permit in England. But what is surprising is that there were Englishmen in the very 
highest places able and willing to assist them to get what they wanted. They were especially 
fortunate in being able to deal with the Virginia Company through the brother of William 
Brewster’s former landlord at Scrooby, Sir Edwin Sandys. In the autumn of 1617, two of the 
Leyden church’s members came to England to seek Sandys’ assistance. They laid before Sandys 
and other members of the Council for Virginia a paper containing seven articles in which they 
set out their principles of civil and religious government. Naturally, they could not abjure the 
principles which had led them to emigrate but they made every effort to stress their willingness 
to obey the King in civil and ‘indifferent’ matters. The scheme was evidently acceptable and 
plans were made to settle the Pilgrims in Virginia where they were to take responsibility for 
educating a number of Indian children. I said the scheme was acceptable. So it was, to everyone, 
except, that is, the King himself. James realized the implications of granting the Leyden people 
liberty of conscience under his protection and refused to do so. What he did promise was that he 
would not molest them. However much this disconcerted the Leyden people, it was not the 
setback one might imagine it to be at first glance. For they realized that the King’s word was a 
better guarantee than a royal seal: if the ruler of England ever wished to wrong them, he could 
find pretexts or reasons by the dozen. A seal, a charter, a patent as broad as.a church. door 
would not save them. | 

At last, all seemed settled. The Pilgrims knew where they wanted to go and knew that they 
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The Chantry House, Billericay, as it appeared early this century. 
This is the house where Christopher Martin is believed to have lived. 
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could go at any time after they had obtained a patent from the Virginia company in June, 1619. 
Unfortunately, they made a serious mistake. Just about the time the Virginia company was 
granting them their patent, they were foolish enough to reprint a tract called the Perth Assembly 
by aman called Calderwood. In this work, Calderwood had denounced James I for reintroducing 
bishops into the Scottish church and in so doing had laid himself open to the charge of sedition. 
By reprinting it, William Brewster had exposed himself to the same charge. He was forced to go 
into hiding to avoid the searches of the authorities on both sides of the Channel. No apology 
could be made. This foolish action tore down the whole web of negotiation in which they had 
been engaged for more than two years. The Pilgrims had to think again. 

Fortunately, they did not have to abandon the project. In their distress, they were approached 
by a London merchant called Thomas Weston who offered them his assistance to help them out 
to Virginia. Like them, he had taken out a patent for a private plantation there. He lacked 
tenants and they lacked the resources to get there. The bargain he proposed was logical and 
fair. Weston and his associates would provide the capital; the Pilgrims would supply the labour 
and some capital of their own. Together they would form a kind of voluntary association for 
the purpose of establishing the settlement. In return for their financial support and the provision 
of supplies, they expected to enjoy the profits of the Pilgrims’ labour for seven years. What 
Weston offered seemed hard enough to the Pilgrims, yet in many ways the terms were quite 
fair. Certainly , the financial risk he and his backers were taking was enormous and they ultimately 
found it to their cost. But, at any rate, the matter was now settled. The voyage could begin. 

The details of that voyage are, 1 am sure, well known to you. After such a long period of prep- 
aration, the Leyden group, or rather some of them, were understandably anxious to be off. They 
had their own vessel, the Speedwell, which they had purchased and supplied in Holland and which 
they hoped to use for fishing, and the Mayflower, the vessel supplied by Weston and his associates 
for the purpose of transporting the servants and implements they would need in America. It is 
ironic that it is this vessel, the vessel supplied by Weston, that has become so closely associated 
with the Pilgrims, for few men have had more abuse heaped upon them than he without having 
the opportunity to reply. The records contain their opinions of him, not his of them. Yet ina 
sense he had made a greater contribution to their success than anyone. Most of those who 
travelled on the Mayflower, sixty six out of one hundred and one, were servants supplied by 
him. One of those servants was the cantankerous Christopher Martin of Billericay, the only 
identifiable Separatist amongst them all : the rest were, so far as we know, Anglicans. Out of a 
community of two hundred and thirty eight at Leyden, only thirty five made the voyage. The 
Pilgrims were a minority even within this group. 

We know a great deal about the voyage due very largely to the survival of the Pilgrims them- 
selves. It was not a happy one. Once the Speedwell had had to be abandoned, too many people 
and too little provision had to be placed aboard the Mayflower. The crew and the Pilgrims did 
not get along well, though the latter agreed that she was competently commanded by Christopher 
Jones, a Harwich man. Bradford had nothing good to say of them when he composed his history 
of Plymouth plantation in 1630. Doubtless they thought equally little of him. Three or four of 
the crew died; one boy, appropriately named Oceanus Hopkins, was born at sea and another, 
Peregrine White, on shipboard before landing. Compared to some crossings, it was comparatively 
easy. But they arrived, not at Virginia, but at Cape Cod, much further to the north, on 19 Novem- 
ber 1620 after a voyage that had lasted a little over two months. It was too late to go south. 
They had to stay and endure the winter. Half of them were dead of scurvy before the spring. 

The voyage was over and, in a sense, the worst had past. Once the colonists had set out their 
town and established their plots, the community began to grow. Many died, of course, but more 
came from Leyden and elsewhere to take their places. In 1624, New Plymouth’s population was 
124: in 1630 it was nearly 300, and in 1637, just under 550. They formed a farming community 
in the midst of a wilderness. Skills that had lain half dormant at Leyden were revived and em- 
ployed. The community grew and prospered. The gamble had succeeded, but it was success that 
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had to be paid for. The voyage of the Mayflower was financed, as we have seen, by a combination 
of merchants and the Leyden people, But the double harness in which they were yoked seemed 
irksome to both parties. The Pilgrims were determined to be free of this incubus. So, in 1626, 
they bound themselves to buy out the merchants for £1800 to be paid over a period of nine 
years and to assume the debts of the company. This was a very heavy sum to meet: the only 
collateral the colonists could offer was their land and livestock, And these were not assets they 
could convert in London. Eventually, a solution was found in creating a monopoly of trade for 
a group of eight who took the colony’s burden upon themselves. It was not until 1648 that the 
last of this debt was wiped off. 

So, what did they achieve? We can all agree on their bravery and we need not share their 
theological principles to admire their concern for religious toleration. But we should remember 
that it was toleration for themselves, not for others, that they sought. They certainly succeeded 
in preserving their community but they failed to achieve the reformation of manners they 
thought desirable. Some of those who went were ‘lusty young men and many of them wild 
enough who little considered whither or about what they went.’ Some, indeed, were perverse 
enough to refuse to work on Christmas day and spent their time in the streets, ‘pitching the bar, 
playing stool ball and such like sports.’ The Pilgrims were a minority in their own community. 

In other respects, too, they failed. They had hoped to ‘propagate the gospel in one of the 
dark corners of the world, yet their proselytising efforts were meagre in the extreme. Indeed, for 
many years they themselves lacked a minister. For fifty years the colony had no public school 
and sent no one to university in England or Massachusetts. They had gone to what seemed the 
ends of the earth to secure religious liberty. They had obtained it. But to Englishmen they lived 
in a land far away of which they knew little. And it was here in England that the struggle for 
political and religious liberty would be fought. The Pilgrim Fathers were irrelevant, 


* This lecture was delivered to the Billericay Branch of the W.E.A. on 22nd. July 1970 as part of 350th, 
anniversary celebrations of the sailing of the Mayflower. 


SSDS 


_.. after the Mayflower, the ‘Triplane’... 


On 13 July 1909, on Walthamstow Marshes A.V. Roe in his ‘Triplane’ flew about 100 feet. 
This was the first powered flight in Britain of an all-British aeroplane. In the same year the 
Aeronautical Society of Great Britain established a testing ground for flying machines near 
Dagenham station on the London and Tilbury railway, but the project did not last long, as the 
sheds or hangers were sold in 1910 to Handley Page, who erected them at their works at 
Creekmouth, Barking. The Barking works were the first establishment in Britain exclusively 
devoted to the manufacture of aeroplanes. In 1912 the Handley Page EHP 5 two seat tractor 
monoplane was the first aeroplane to fly over London, when it flew 35 miles from Fairlop to 
Brooklands along the Thames in 55 minutes. (A History of Aviation in Essex, prepared by the 
Southend Branch of the Royal Aeronautical Society, 1967). 
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‘Fhe 3rd Lord Rich and the 
Essex Election of 1604 


CHRISTOPHER THOMPSON 


In the late 16th. and early 17th. centuries England was still an agricultural county. 


The bulk of the population worked on the land, and land itself remained the principal 
form of capital wealth. The Tudor monarchs recognised, as their predecessors had 
done, that the co-operation of the leading landowners was essential in the task of 
governing the kingdom. This meant securing the assistance of the groups of unpaid 
officials who administered the counties which were the effective units of local govern- 
ment. Some of the offices concerned, like the Justices of the Peace and the Shrievalty, 
were old; others, like the Lieutenancy, were new. Together, they provided the admin- 
istrative structure within which the individual landowner took the place to which his 
ability, inherited or acquired wealth, and his family’s standing, entitled him. 

However, claims to precedence on the Justices’ bench or to pre-eminence in sonny 
affairs were determined not only by diligent service in local office, by breadth of acres 
owned, and by the antiquity of a family’s residence there, but also by the degree of 
royal favour enjoyed. The struggle for place and influence was always liable to gener- 
ate friction when there was no outstanding figure to dominate local affairs. This was 
even more probable in a county like Essex in which a number of families could aspire 
to independent roles. The temptation offered to them to show how great their local 
support was could hardly be resisted when King James summoned his first Parliament 
early in 1604 (1). 

The political situation in England had been transformed since Parliament last met in 
1601. The accession of James had re-opened questions about the war with Spain and 
about the ceremonies and government of the church that had been closed in the last 
decade of Elizabeth’s reign, and added a new problem to them — Union with Scotland. 
The King, who had clear ideas on the settlement of these questions, naturally wanted a 
peaceful election at the opening of his reign, and the return of men of moderate 
religious opinions to serve as members of the House of Commons. There were to 
be no factious combinations, he explained in a proclamation in January 1604, to 
inhibit free choice and no “‘persons noted for superstitious blindness or for turbulent 
Humours other ways” — i.e. Catholics or Puritans — returned to Parliament (2). It was 
equally natural for some form of consultation to have occurred between the peers and 
gentry of Essex then in London (3). Like James, the county’s leading landowner, the 
3rd. Lord Rich, had clear ideas on the men to be returned for the two shire seats. 
Unlike the King, he was a man of formidable personality, with extensive estates in 
northern, central and south-eastern Essex that placed him in a position to influence the 
outcome directly (4). Ever since his marriage to Penelope Devereux at the 3rd. Earl of 
Huntingdon’s suggestion (5), Rich’s closest ally in the county had been Francis 
Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak, the head of a family resident in Essex since the 
twelfth century, and the second husband of Huntingdon’s widowed sister-in-law, Lady 
Winifred Hastings (6). Both men had been open critics of the church in the 1580s (7). 
Barrington, who had a long record of distinguished service in local office and who had 
sat with Lord Burghley’s former secretary, Sir Henry Maynard of Little Easton, for the 
county in 1601, was obviously Rich’s candidate for the first seat and Sir Gamaliel 
Capel — with whom his connection is much more obscure — his nominee for the 
second place (8). Lord Rich certainly approached the 5th. Earl of Sussex, the county’s 
recently appointed Lord Lieutenant, and persuaded him to write to inform his tenants 
of his support for Barrington (10). It is likely, as well, that it was Rich who informed 
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the 3rd. Lord Darcy, who owned a compact seaboard estate in Tendring Hundred (11), 
of his intentions and set him to work in the north east of the county (12). Barrington 
personally approached Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham, custos rotulorum for Essex, 
and the dominant influence in the small county town of Chelmsford (13), in the Inner 
Temple and received the impression that he could rely on his support (14), although 
Mildmay later claimed that he professed his neutrality then and at a subsequent meeting 
in Fleet Street (15). But whether he had Mildmay’s support or not, Barrington’s 
prospects seemed good. 

In fact, their opponents were already at work. But the problem that chiefly con- 
cerned Lord Rich on his journey home to Leez Priory in the middle of February was 
that the date of the election was widely thought to be 7 March (16). He acted vigor- 
ously to correct this mistake at Romford and to ensure that the news that it was to 
be on the 6th. reached not only Chelmsford and Maldon markets but also spread 
throughout Hinckford, Dengie, and Rochford Hundreds where his own estates lay. 
The opportunity to canvass for more support was too good to be missed and a list 
of the gentry he won over was forwarded to Barrington. ‘Only Sir Tho(mas) Gardener,’ 
he noted, ‘is adverse.’ The potential supporters of any rival declined to oppose him. 
He saw to it also that inns were hired in Chelmsford for the entertainment of 
their supporters at the poll. He even wrote to the bailiffs of Colchester and Maldon — 
which returned their own members — for their backing on the day (17). Other 
boroughs were also approached. The Mayor of Thaxted promised that he and his 
fellow burgesses would be present on 6 March to vote for Barrington, and enclosed 
a schedule of their names, and the names of neighbouring freeholders, when he replied 
to Lord Rich on 24 February. (18). Saffron Walden seems to have been equally obliging 
(19). In the light of this county-wide canvass, it is not surprismg that Rich should 
have anticipated the withdrawal of their opponents and victory for Barrington (20). 


Admittedly, neither Rich nor Barrington had known of any rival candidate when 
their campaign had begun. Even when he had learnt of one, Rich was confident of 
success — provided there was no sharp practice employed against them (21). But 
Barrington had been surprised to discover that he was to be challenged by Sir Edward 
Denny of Waltham Abbey, a minor court figure who had been Sheriff of Hertfordshire 
in 1603 (22), and had written to Sir Thomas Mildmay at his house in the Minories 
to tell him so. He had had no intention, he professed, of opposing so worthy a gentle- 
man (23). When he wrote again from Hatfield Broad Oak on 20 February, he had 
heard that Mildmay had taken up almost all the houses and inns in Chelmsford on 
Denny’s behalf. But Barrington’s attempt to reclaim Mildmay’s support (24) was met 
by a declaration of neutrality in the contest on the 21st. The houses and inns, Mildmay 
explained, had been taken up for his own use and that of his friends. He went on to 
deplore the reputation for factiousness that the struggle was earning the county (25). 
Two days.later, his view was endorsed by the Privy Council when it wrote to the 
Sheriff and Justices of Essex to condemn developments in the county since the King’s 
proclamation. The whole course of the contest — the dispatch of letters seeking 
support, the approach to the boroughs and to the freeholders, the compilation of 
calendars or schedules of supporters, and the division of the gentlemen and freeholders 
into parties — was vigorously censured, It was the King’s wish, they were told once 
again, that they proceed to a free election (26). 

The intervention of the Privy Council was clearly a serious blow to the hopes of 
Rich and Barrington. It was no less clearly a blow in Denny’s favour. On 24 February, 
the day after he had signed the Privy Council’s letter, the Earl of Suffolk wrote to the 
Treasurer and Chamberlains of Saffron Walden to reprove them for having promised 
their support to Barrington without his agreement. He now demanded their ‘free 
consents and voyces’ for Denny, threatening to make the proudest of them regret 
any failure to supply it (27). As Lord Chamberlain of the King’s household and a 
landowner in north western Essex (28), he was clearly Denny’s patron and the man 
who had moved the Privy Council to act. A free election, in his view, was to ensure 
the returm of his candidate. It was left to the Sheriff and Justices to settle the matter 
without open conflict if they could. 
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In fact, the initiative in this task seems to have been taken by Sir Thomas Mildmay 
(29) and letters summoning a meeting at Chelmsford of as many Justices as possible 
were sent out by the Sheriff, Sir Henry Maynard (30), When Barrington arrived at 
this assembly on the morning of the 29th, a scheme propounded by Mildmay (31) 
was put to him to end the conflict. Under this, Sir Gamaliel Capel was to withdraw 
his candidature for the second place and Barrington and Denny were to draw lots for 
first place (32). Barrington gave his consent to this arrangement provided that the 
other two did so as well (33). The appeal the Justices made that day to Capel, backed 
by one from Maynard and Lord Rich, certainly succeeded (34); for the sake of peace 
in the county and to forestall heavy expenditure at a contested poll, Capel withdrew 
altogether (35). While Barrington waited at Broomfield to learn how much of Lord 
Rich’s provisions he might need (36), a rather slower reply, also agreeing to the scheme, 
was coming from Denny to Mildmay (37). So, when Barrington himself wrote to 
Mildmay on 2 March to confirm his agreement to the proposals (38), the struggle was 
effectively over. 

This agreement had been reached with remarkable rapidity and the language 
employed was extremely conciliatory. Barrington repeatedly stressed his respect 
for Denny and his desire to preserve the peace of the county (39). Capel was equally 
pacific. The sole exception was Lord Rich. On receiving a copy of the Privy Council’s 
letter, he tartly observed that they could not bar any man’s voice in the election and 
sent Maynard a critical reply (40). His scorn for opponents who had taken such 
desperate action knew no bounds and his contempt for those who deserted Barrington’s 
cause because of it was unrestrained (41). He did, it must be admitted, write to Capel 
on Maynard’s motion (42) but to urge him either to stand firm or to withdraw to ensure 
Barrington’s election (43). In contrast to Barrington’s carefully expressed hope that an 
orderly election would satisfy the Privy Council if no agreement with Denny was 
reached (44), Lord Rich was perfectly prepared to face a contest and sent word to Lord 
Darcy and his other friends to be ready to attend iol It is also clear that some of 
the Justices shared his view of the situation (46). But, as he predicted to Barrington, 
Capel and Denny did accept the agreement. When Barrington forfeited first place to 
Denny in drawing lots, his discomfiture was complete. 


It is tempting to leave the story there: the essential elements have, it seems, been 
explained. There can be little surprise that Rich and his allies should have given 
ground under the combined pressure of the Privy Council and of the county’s Justices. 
What is surprising about the process is the difference in attitude it revealed between 
Rich and Barrington. The latter’s professions of respect for Denny and his desire for 
peace in the county were not repeated by Lord Rich. Barrington had, indeed, made 
them privately to Mildmay well before the Privy Council intervened. It was Mildmay, 
furthermore, who had alarmed Barrington by taking up houses and inns in Chelmsford; 
Mildmay who took the initiative in summoning the Justices to a meeting there; Mildmay 
who put the proposed settlement to Barrington when he came; and Mildmay who dealt 
with the replies from the three avowed candidates when they had been informed of the 
scheme, His was, indeed, a central, and not a peripheral, role in the whole affair. Of 
course, he professed neutrality in the contest but, since there was no fourth candidate 
that he or his friends could support, it would be wrong to accept this without question. 
And since, moreover, the scheme he propounded led to Capel’s exclusion altogether, it 
is unlikely that he was amongst his supporters. Mildmay alone knew of Barrington’s 
reluctance to confront Denny in the election before the Justices’ meeting because 
Barrington had twice told him so. Only he, therefore, could have exploited the one 
weakness in Lord Rich’s position, once the Privy Council had intervened, to propose a 
plausible compromise. By his success in securing Denny’s return when his prospects 
at a poll seemed relatively poor, Mildmay emerges, in effect, as one of Suffolk’s local 
allies whatever his overt protestations. No one had done more to frustrate Lord 
Rich’s intentions. 

But the impasse into which Lord Rich had been led by the Privy Council’s inter- 
vention was due, in no small measure, to Barrington. It is not difficult to deduce why 
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Barrington was reluctant to be regarded as the cause of dissension within the county. 
As the head of one of its leading families, he had served Essex in almost all 
the offices open to a gentleman. Indeed, it was his record of service that constituted 
his claim to distinction amongst the senior gentry of the shire. This had required 
him to act with them in the past and, no doubt, would do so again in the future. 
A violent electoral struggle leading to the expression of royal or conciliar disapproval 
threatened to damage the respect in which he was held by his fellows. But not one 
of these considerations influenced Lord Rich as his patron. He had never taken more 
than an intermittent interest in local administration. In fact, he had no pressing 
need to do so. He was important because of who he was and not for what he did. 
This enabled him to take an independent line in such an affair. This was by no means 
the first occasion on which he had been an electoral embarrassment to the Privy 
Council. He was quite prepared to risk their anger because he had nothing but their 
anger to face. He was just as ready to express an opinion about the conduct of Maynard 
and Mildmay as he was to condemn Archbishop Whitgift for his leadership of the church 
(48). What had made Mildmay effective against him in the electoral conflict had been 
the qualities of subtlety and stealth by which he exploited the differences in attitudes 
between Rich as patron and Barrington as candidate. What made Lord Rich powerful 
within the county was his territorial influence and his capacity for mobilising his 
friends. The attention to detail which he showed on this occasion demonstrated his 
grasp of local politics; the attention he also showed to the developing situation vin- 
dicated his judgement. He was right about the likely outcome in the middle of February 
and right again at the end of the month. What had changed between the two dates 
was the situation in which he and his allies were acting. It was they who failed him 
rather than he them. 

Of course, there is an even wider situation to be considered. There is an inevitable 
temptation to regard counties like Essex as entities in themselves. This is partly the 
result of the administrative practices of the time. But it does not follow that the 
hierarchy of influence and power reflected by its administrative records corresponds 
to economic or social or even political reality. On that point, Lord Rich’s activities 
in 1604 may serve as an illustration. Those activities may, indeed, illustrate another 
contention. At a time when the electoral influence of the peerage is alleged to have 
been in decline, neither Lord Rich nor Lord Darcy nor the Earls of Sussex and Suffolk 
was in any way restrained from exercising it. Indeed, the language used by Suffolk in 
reproving Saffron Walden was quite as vigorous as that used by Sir Thomas Mildmay 
about the town of Chelmsford. However great the discrepancies might be between 
the administrative structure imposed on Essex and the actual influence of her land- 
owners, the county was still in the age of patronage and territorial connection. 


FOOTNOTES 


1. For an earlier account of this election, see M.E. Bohannon, ‘The Essex Election of 1604’, English 
Historical Review, 48, 1933, pp. 395-413. 

2. Rymer’s Foedera, Vol. XVI, p.561. Cal. S.P. Venetian, 1603-7, p.130. Both quoted by Bohannon, 
op.cit., p.398 and notes 5 & 6. 

3. In a draft letter to Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham composed on 20 February 1604, Sir 
Francis Barrington explained that he was reluctant to give up first place in the election ‘yt was 
wth so good likeing both of honorable & worshipll afforded unto me’ when no word of Sir 
Edward Denny’s candidature had been heard. Since both men and Lord Rich were in London 
until the middle cf the month, these discussions must have occurred there. British Library 
(henceforth B.L.) Egerton Ms.2644 fol. 130r. Cf. fols. 128r, 132r. 

4. His career has not been studied in detail. But see the entry in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. 

5. B.L. Lansdowne Ms. 31 fol. 105r. 

6. For his career, I have relied on Mr. Arthur Searle’s paper on the Barringtons of Hatfield Broad 
Oak delivered to Dr. J.E.C. Hill’s seminar at Balliol College, Oxford, on 28 November 1967. He 
was knighted on 7 May 1603. The ‘Mr. Hildersham’ to whom Lord Rich wrote was Barrington’s 
steward and not Arthur Hildersham, the Puritan divine, as Bohannon, op. cit., p.397 and note 4, 
supposed. 

7. B.L. Lansdowne Ms. 33 fols. 48r, 50r. Lansdowne Ms. 36 fol. 52r. Cf. The Second Parte of a 
Register, ed. A. Pee] (1915), Vol. II, pp. 191-2. 
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Capel was the fourth son of Sir Gamaliel Capel of Raynes Hall and was, like Barrington, one of 
the county’s Deputy Lieutenants under the Earl of Sussex. He is not mentioned in the surviving 
documents until 29 February but all refer to him in connection with Lord Rich. Had he not 
been standing; it is unlikely that the intervention of the Privy Council would have been sought. 
B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fols, 143r, 145r, 150v. 

In 1603. See the entry in the Dictionary of National Biography. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 128r. Lord Rich later revised a second letter drafted by one of 
Sussex’s officers. Prima facie, this constitutes a reason for deducing that Rich had seen him, 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 128r.. Rich reported to Barrington on 15 February that ‘my Lo. 
Darcy hath layd all ye divisions between Brayntry, Wittam, and Harwch’. Since Rich had not 
seen him, he must have written. The 2nd. Lord Darcy married one of the Ist Lord Rich’s dau- 
ghters. The 2nd. Lord Darcy and the 2nd. Lord Rich served in Ireland under the Ist. Earl of 
Sussex in 1572. The 3rd. Lord Darcy is mentioned in the 3rd. Lord Rich’s will. Despite Dr. 
B.W. Quintrell’s view that the Darcys showed little interest in county affairs, the 3rd. Lord 
Rich clearly thought that Darcy exercised considerable territorial influence. See also B.L. 
Egerton Ms, 2644 fols. 149r, 152v. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 128r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fols. 130r-v. This is a draft. See also J.H. Round, ‘The Mildmays & their 
Chelmsford Estates’, Essex Archaeological Society Transactions, New Series. XV, pp. 1-16. 4 
B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 130r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 132r. This was a disingenuous statement in my view. See the text 
below. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 128r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 128r. Note how Rich canvassed the gentry for the votes of their 
tenants. I cannot detect any religious alignment amongst those approached in this way. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 136r. 

As the Earl of Suffolk’s remarks indicate. B.L, Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 138r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms, 2644 fol. 128r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms, 2644 fol. 128r. This was a prescient remark. 

As Sheriff, he had welcomed James at Royston. He was married to one of Sir Robert Cecil’s 
daughters. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 130r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 130r. Cf. fol. 132r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 132r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fols. 133r, 134v. 

B.L. Egerton Ms, 2644 fol. 138r. Suffolk’s failure to inform a town he dominated of his support 
for Denny before this date is worth noting. 

He had been created Earl of Suffolk and appointed Lord Chamberlain in 1603. 

According to Lord Rich. B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 150r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 134r. 

See the interlined passages in Barrington’s draft letter on 2 March. B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 
153r. 

B.L,. Egerton Ms, 2644 fol. 139r. 

B.L; Egerton Ms, 2644 fols, 141r, 143r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 143r. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 143r, Note his enclosure to Lord Rich. 

B.L. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 147r, Pake was the receiver of Lord Rich’s provision rents. Barrington 
was at Broomfield Hall, which Lord Rich let to Pake. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 153r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 153r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol, 130r, 147r, 153r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 150r. 

Egerton Ms. 2644 fols. 150r, 151r. 

Egerton Ms. 2644 fols. 145r, 145r, 150r. 

Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 150r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 147r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 150r. 

. Egerton Ms, 2644 fol. 151r. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 150r. His judgement was again correct. 

. Egerton Ms. 2644 fol. 151r. Cf. Acts of the Privy Council, 1588, pp.318-9. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE SUFFOLK ELECTIONS TO THE PARLIAMENT OF 1628 


The elections for the county seats in Suffolk for the Parliament of 
1628 were apparently straightforward. The men chosen as knights of the 
shire were Sir Edward Coke, a famous legal figure with long-standing 
local connections, (1) and Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston of Kedington, one 
of the county's leading landowners, (2). When Coke, who had also been 
returned for Buckinghamshire, opted to sit for that county, he was 
replaced by Sir William Spring of Pakenham, a senior figure in Suffolk's 
affairs for many years. (3). 

This superficial account has long been known to be inadequate. The 
publication by the Yale Center for Parliamentary History in 1983 of the 
contemporary accounts of the county election (4) showed that there was 
little overt enthusiasm for the choice of Coke and Barnardiston. There 
waS a remarkably low turn-out of gentlemen and freeholders at the county 
court and the lack of affection for them on the part of the town of 
Ipswich and of most of the county was noted by Edward Nuttall. (5). It 
was later claimed that the original preference of the county was for the 
return of Spring and Barnardiston, The choice of Sir Edward Coke was 
only agreed out of an unwillingness to refuse him. (6). It may have 
owed something to the reputation he had gained in the House of Commons 
in 1621, 1624 and 1625 as a champion of the subject's liberties. 
Barnardiston's local prestige had undoubtedly been damaged by his weakness 
in first refusing to pay the forced loan of 1626 and then giving way 
before the Privy Council only to attempt to recant again. (7). Even so, 
both men were returned. 

The by-election caused by Coke's preference for his Buckinghamshire 
seat exposed these internal tensions more clearly. Sir William Spring, 
although "a man generally thought very wise, godlie and able for the 
place", (8) was not an ardent candidate. He felt himself to be inadequate 
for the task and did not wish to undertake such a public role. He had 
to be persuaded by Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston and by Simonds D'Ewes, the 
antiquary of Stowlangtoft, who had been one of the critics of Coke's 
selection, that he ought to stand. (9). In the end, Spring obviously 
accepted their advice, 

Spring's name was not, however, the only one canvassed. The 


possibility of returning another senior county administrator, Sir John 
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Rous of Henham, was also discussed, Rous, like Spring, was a former 
Member of Parliament: he had been punished for criticizing the Duke of 
Buckingham in the Parliament of 1626 by the loss of his local offices. (10) 
His hopes of being returned at Dunwich had been disappointed and he was 
openly critical of the choice of Court supporters in so many Suffolk 
seats. (11). His name was put forward by William Cage, the Puritan M.P. 
for Ipswich, (12) and he evidently enjoyed the sympathy of John Wilson, 

the equally radical Puritan lecturer of Sudbury. There was apparently 

an ideological tinge to Rous's candidature. 

Of course, the choice of Coke's successor as knight of the shire for 
Suffolk was a matter for the gentry and freeholders of the county itself. 
What is, however, highly interesting about this process is the attempt to 
intervene in the election by the senior knight of the shire for Essex, 

Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak. Barrington had been the 
most prominent of the early opponents of the forced loan and his 
subsequent imprisonment had undermined his health. (13). It was he who 
wrote unsuccessfully to John Wilson to solicit his support for Rous's 
candidature. Why did he do so? 

The answer to that question does not lie in Rous's role in the 
affairs of Suffolk but rather in his association with the Rich family in 
Essex. Rous had been the friend, ally and Savtaer of the 3rd Lord Rich, 
who bought the title of Earl of Warwick, in August, 1618. He had held many 
household offices, including that of Receiver General, in the Rich family's 
estate administration. This service had also been performed for the 2nd 
Earl of Warwick, who had succeeded to the title in 1619, and who, by the 
late 1620s, had won electoral control of most of the Parliamentary seats 
in Essex. The Rich and Barrington families were long-established allies, 
sharing common Puritan beliefs and acting together in local and national 
political matters, Sir Francis Barrington and Rous were, therefore, men 
who had been closely acquainted for many years and who had suffered in the 
same cause. It is this relationship that explains Barrington's approach 
to John Wilson, (14). Warwick, moreover, was well informed about the 
politics of Ipswich. (15). Although there is no direct evidence, the 
opportunity to extend his influence was not one he was likely to pass up. 

In the event, Barrington, and perhaps Warwick, did not succeed. 


But it is their interest which provides the background to the two letters - 
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from John Wilson to Sir Francis Barrington and from Sir William Spring 
to Simonds D'Ewes - which, with the generous permission of the trustees 
of the British Library, are published here. They demonstrate that 
potent mixture of Puritan belief and family connection that underlay 
the electoral history of East Anglia in this period. In 1628, the 


combination failed in Suffolk: in 1640, it would succeed. 
Christopher Thompson. 
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WILLIAM SPRING TO SIMONDS D'EWES 


British Library. Harleian Ms. 378 
fol, 29v) 


S* I thanke yo for y" papers & many more passages of y- love & had I not 
been tied to yo Confines of y house this day & some after, by y~ 
Phisitions authority I would haue waited uppon y~ & the Ladies att 
Stowe. (1). I had seene y> Passages of y> king & Duke before, & they are 
come forth in Print cum priuilegio;: I receyued a reasonable full 
intelligence of y~ last weekes Occurrents from S* Nathan: (2) & other my 
frends of oe Honorable society: I haue from s* Nath: beene mooued wen y~ 
same subject of y> Doctors letter, to whom as to my truly affected freind 
I have unfolded my selfe in yo truth <of a gee y~ author & witnes of 
truth knowes to bee a truth 2 au dissimulation in mee, oP is ig I am 
come soe much neere to yo yeelding y~ strength of my resolutions to y~ 
Power of his perswasion, as oe I shall never bee a working opposer (as I 
doe acknowledge I lately was) against y~ will of God in ye Case, y~ 
consciousnes of my owne insuffitiency for yo discharge of ye duty was 

(& thank God for o") y~ maine motiue of my soe doeing, but ar all I 
confess freely y~ Carnall respects of an affected Country Course & an 
absolute desire of my freedome from all Publicke imployments, together 
eae y~ regard of my health, & estate, these did all Concurr in my 
thoughts & wrought mee not only to an unwillingnes but to an Earnest 
labor a diuers of my louing Countrimen & frends to cast theire eyes 
uppon some more deseruing man, & to suppress o Error of affection e 
I confess I saw verry many infected oC for my seruise in we weighty 
worke, I will not flatter my selfe nor abuse y- to tell y I thinke yo 
I had else beene in any danger of y> employment, itt is probable & verry 
likely I feard more than neede but howsoeuer since calling my Judgment 
& Conscience to Councell, suspecting indeede my affections when I found 
them rejoice for mee, re I was safely sett a shore uppon my desired 
quiett, I since finde, yr not knowing whether I did well to worke 
against yo will of God (if such were Gods will to haue called mee) I 
acknowledge itt hath troubled my Peace & allayed a pleasure of my 
priuate life; being I cannot warrant my selfe oF God was pleased we my 
striuing for itt: Soe as now though yo same former & latter motiues doe 


. h : 
remaine as forcibly we mee to desire a freedome, yett a I may haue 


more freely y~ Comfort of itt I will not runne ye violent Course of 
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siepeaabcten we I did, neyther am I yett soe blinded Si Ambition as to 
see less of my owne disabilities then before or haue less affection to my 
Comforts att home, & yett I am resolued neyther Abore nec Ambire I will 
not seeke nor shunne, Gods will shall content mee best, if I stay I haue 
my wish & yo Comfort of itt I haue yo goode leaue of my Lord, if I 

bee sent about his work I can yo bolder aske him meanes to worke ee all, 
& soe I neyther desire nor expect itt, nor am purposd to oppose itt: I 
heare Ss. John Rouse hath beene propounded by mM” Cage who sure can sway ye 
towne y” as vy day falls out is like to bee y~ strongest if not sole 
actors in itt, & itt were pitty ye yo greater action of ie day should bee 
interrupted oo any Contention about itt, soe as if y- Country & towne 
doe or could bee brought to ioine uppon any one, itt were a worthy worke 
soe to forward y> seruise of God & to saue yo troble of Contention: were 
Tt as free in itt as I could wishe I should mooue M Ward (3) or some of 
ye towne to oF purpose, but what I dare adventure uppon y- loue & 
Judgment I dare not publickly appeare in for feare of misconstruction 
some would censure mee to seeke my self in 3° course, itt is inough to 
say I profess I doe not: This I finde many heereabouts & in other 
places purpose to bee there, I wish a good choyce & agreement, & for my 
selfe I courtt noe other perticuler share then yo interest I haue in y° 
Comon goode: Ss" y- mans haste & my disturbance of Phisicke sollicite y" 
fauor to Excuse Errors in these hasty lines & as I haue beene free to y- 
as my frend soe repute mee euer:; 

your afectionate Cosin 


m 
& seruant W. Springe 


In the margin) Our seruise to y father & y~ Ladies 


I beseech y" 


References 

(1) i.e. Stowlangtoft. See Keeler, op. cit., Pp. 156-157. 

(2) i.e. Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston. 

(3) See John Browne, History of Congregationalism and Memorials of the 


Churches in Norfolk and Suffolk (London, 1877), Pp, 139-145 for a 
summary of Samuel Ward's career as Town Preacher at Ipswich, 

Cf. Raven, op. cit., Pp. 203-205. Ward was, nonetheless, capable 
of seeking the good will of the Duke of Buckingham. See British 
Library, Harleian Ms, 389, fol. 502r-v, Public Record Office. 
S.P.16/38/20. 
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JOHN WILSON TO FRANCIS BARRINGTON 


k 
British Library. Egerton Ms,2,644 
fol. 264r) 


Reverend sir and much honered in the grace of God, in the love and 
hartes of his sayntes, ther is no poore frinde you have (I hope I may 
trulie affirm it) that hath eyther more hartily rejoyced in the renowne 
and comfort of your bandes, or in the happines of your enlargement, (1) 
then my selfe (if we may call that or any thinge happie in such unhappie 
times as we are falline into). But the hand of the Lord is not straytned, 
his eares are nowe (as ever) open to the praiers of his church, and his 
spiritt hath sett many hartes aworke to seeke him. His good providence 
hath found out and gathered togither (as we hope) many noble and worthie 
counsellers, such as beare a part in the common burthens and would have 
Sion prosper full fayne. Though the other tribes fell downe before the 
Benjamites twice, yet the third time was more prosperous when ther sowles 
had bene more thoroughlie humbled in the sight of God, and better prepared 
for the worke, No matter who be our enemyes, if God be our frinde. We all 
have seene (I had almost sayde) worst of papisticall meaninges, and ther 
(Ms, torn) allso putt forth all in-vayne hitherto (as touchinge mayne 
thinge aymed at). Achitophell's craftie counsell was defeated by one 
praier; Haman could not stand before the cries of God's people: one Elisha 
could leade a whole army as by a thred, whither he would. We looke not 
for miracles, but deliverance will come (when first God hath cried who be 
his and fanned out of his floore such as deceave). The Lord give not up 
the breath of our nostrills into any evill snare, but make them dearest to 
his soule that love him as ther owne, and think baselie of other lifes in 
comparison of his true good or glory. 

Sir, I conceave an impossibilitie of effecting what you propound, 
though what can be propounded more desirable of all such as knowe his 
worth whom you name, (fol. 264v) or more likely to advance the cause of 
God, who hath need of such (as himselfe is pleased to speake)? I have 


bene God's prisoner these 6 or 7 weekes well nigh, and am yet scarse 
admitted to goebeyond the prison limitts. I have mentioned and moved the 


matter to some (that seemed unto me the fittest and likeliest to promote 
it), but the eyes of the country for ought I can learne are bent on Sir 


William Springe, a man generally thought very wise, godlie, and able for 
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the place, whom they would fayne have chosen with Sir Nathaniel, and not 
without a kind of unwillingnes gave way to the other, whom yet they thought 
it would be a heinous thinge to refuse. The justices and gentlemen all 
have pitched upon this sayde knight (so much as lieth in them) as the 
supplier of the place if it should come to a new election. What will be, 
God knoweth. May I or any frindes of myne, or frindes of my frindes, 
procure or further that choyse which you wish, it should not fayle. For 
such tried ones (not unlike the thirtie or three worthies of David) of 
what price are they? and howe unthankefull any such place as hath enjoyed 
their service (or rather patronage) and might still, and yet will not. 

So beseeching you to pardon my tediousnes, and commending in most humble 
and earnest desires to you, and to the best of those worthie zelotes and 
patriotes, the welfare of the church first, and the thinges therof and 
the redressing of those heavie greavances (like to come more heavy if not 
removed) that so the affaires of the commonwealth and your care of it may 
be blessed of God, I commend your worship, your life and libertie, and 
conscience above all, to the favour of God, and rest 


Your worship's ever at commandment in the lord 
John Wilson (2). 


fol: 265¥) 
To the truly honorable Sir Francis Barrington, knight and barronett, 


one of the knights in his Majestie's high court of parliament, these 
References 


* This transcript was originally made by Mr. Arthur Searle of the 
Manuscripts Department of the British Library. I am most grateful to 
him for lending it to me. 


(1) This is a reference to Barrington's release from confinement. 


(2) For a summary of Wilson's career, see J. Browne, Op. cit., P. 442 and 
the sources there cited. 
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NEW EVIDENCE ON JOHN WINTHROP OF GROTON'S ESSEX 
CONNECTIONS AND THE COLONISATION OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The importance of the role of John Winthrop of Groton in the establishment of the Puritan 
colony of Massachusetts in the 1630s has long been appreciated. So, too, has the significance 
of emigrants, lay and clerical, from East Anglia and from the county of Essex to the colony. 
The partial survival of Winthrop's papers (now being re-edited by Professor Frank Bremer of 
Millersville University, Pennsylvania) has permitted the reconstruction of his links with the 
leaders of Suffolk society and with Essex families like the Mildmays of Graces, the Tyndalls 
of Great Maplestead, etc., and with preachers and ministers like Hugh Peter, Thomas Hooker 
and Nathaniel Ward up to and after the family's emigration to the Bay colony. Winthrop still 
appears as a Suffolk gentleman with extensive contacts amongst the godly of the eastem 
counties and as one of those who decided to cross the Atlantic to erect a form of government 
in Church and State for which 'old' England had no room. 


There may, however, be grounds for considering that Winthrop was more powerfully 
connected than hitherto realised. His first marriage was to Mary Forth, the daughter of John 
Forth of Great Stambridge in Essex, in April, 1605. (1) A key role in this marriage alliance 
was undoubtedly played by Ezekiel Culverwell, the former Rector of Felsted who had been 
the incumbent of Great Stambridge since 1592. (2) Winthrop himself later testified ta 
Culverwell's spiritual influence upon him. (3) The death or his father-in-law, John Forth, in 
1613 and subsequently of his wife, Mary, left John Winthrop as the trustee of properties in 
south east Essex until very shortly before his departure for Massachusetts in 1630. 


John Forth has traditionally been regarded as a minor country gentleman significant only for 
his daughter's marriage. Since neither he nor Mary survived to emigrate, they usually rate no 
more than a mention in the footnotes of works on Winthrop's career. (4). Forth may, 
however, have been a figure of more substance than hitherto realised. The accounts of the 
auditor of the 3rd Lord Rich's estate in Essex between 1605 and 1610 show him as the bailiff 
of the manors of Foulness, Hackwell, Hockley, Paglesham and Rochford between those dates 
and as the tenant of Swaynes tenement in Hackwell and of a quarter of Doggetts and Upwick. 
(5) Marriage to Mary Forth brought John Winthrop, however distantly, into the orbit of one 
of the most important Puritan families in the entire country. 


Of course, the death of his first wife severed this familial link. It is much more difficult to 
suggest any connection between Winthrop's second wife, Ann Clopton, and the Riches 
although it may be possible for his third wife, Margaret Tyndall, the daughter of Sir John 
Tyndall of Great Maplestead in Essex. The only specific link between them and the Rich 
family is the 3rd Lord Rich's apparently successful appeal to Sir John Tyndall for his support 
for his candidate, Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broadoak, in the struggle for the first of 
the county's two Parliamentary seats in February, 1604. (6) It is possible, however, as Dr. 
Brian Quintrell has generously suggested to me, that her half-brother, Sir John Deane, had the 
support of Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick in his apparently uncontested return as one of 
the Knights of the Shire for Essex along with Sir Francis Bartington to the House of 
Commons in the Parliament of 1621. The county court was held for the first time at 
Braintree, a town where the Riches owned the principal manor, rather than Chelmsford: the 
election indenture was signed by John Winthrop's brother-in-law, Deane Tyndall, and a 
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number of Suffolk gentry including Sir Drue Drury and Warwick's own man-of-affairs, Sir 
John Rous of Henham. (7) 


Some economic ties may, nonetheless, have continued. The surviving Winthrop papers are 
largely silent on the subject of the management of the family's properties in south eastern 
Essex. It is possible that Thomas Hawes, a yeoman of Great Stambridge, was involved in this 
task in 1614 and certain that he was in 1629-30. (8) Hawes appears in the Court rolls of the 
Rich manor of Rochford in 1617 and was bailiff and tenant of the 2nd Earl of Warwick's 
manor of East Hall in Pagelsham, together with Clements marsh, from 1633 to 1644 or 1645. 
(9) Thomas Hobson, who purchased the Winthrop family's lands in Great Stambridge and 
the surrounding area in January, 1630, had been the bailiff and tenant of the Rich manor of 
Southchurch Hail since 1609 and the tenant of another Rich property on Canvey island (and, 
later, on Foulness). (10) 


These links help to explain more clearly Winthrop's range of acquaintances in Essex. His 
sympathy for Sir Francis Barrington during his confinement for resisting the Forced Loan 
(11), his dealings with Barrington's son-in-law, Sir William Masham (12), his predilection for 
staying with his cousin, Sir Henry Mildmay of Graces, during his travels across Essex (13), 
his contacts with lesser gentry, lawyers and ministers, many of them allies of the 2nd Earl of 
Warwick (14), all show a figure moving within long familiar political and religious terrain. It 
is no surprise to find Winthrop and the other leaders of the -Massachusetts Bay Company 
appealing to the Earl for help in their venture and for them to have received it before and 
after their emigration. (15) Old ties in England were being worked for new purposes in 
Massachusetts. 


Christopher Thompson. 
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(1) The Winthrop Papers. (The Massachusetts Historical Society, 1929) Volume I, pp. 88- 
89. 
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MATTERS OF CONSCIENCE: TWO SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
SUFFOLK PURITANS AND THE CALL TO A GODLY WORK 


I. JOHN WINTHROP OF GROTON'S DECISION TO EMIGRATE TO 
MASSACHUSETTS: A RECONSIDERATION OF HIS "GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
AND PARTICULAR CONSIDERATIONS" 


John Winthrop's decision to give up his lands and offices to emigrate to Massachusetts has 
long been regarded as one of the central events in the early history of the colony. His 
subsequent role as Governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company and as one of the founding 
fathers of this Puritan settlement has given it added importance. The general process by 
which he came to his decision in the spring and early summer of 1629 has been clear 
although the specific details have not been fully apparent from his own papers (1). It is the 
purpose of this note to suggest that further light can be thrown on this subject by re- 
examining one of the best known documents of this period from Winthrop's pen, his General 
Conclusions and Particular Considerations. (2) 


This document discussing the general grounds for supporting the establishment of a Church 
in New England and the particular reasons for his participation in the venture apparently 
survives in three versions - an early, unheaded draft, a second, later variant entitled "Some 
Genferal] Conclusions shewinge that persons of good use heere (yea in publike service) may 
be transported for the furtherance of this plantation in N:E:" and a third version with a very 
similar title embedded within a longer document originally amongst Sir John Eliot's papers. 
(3) The editor of this group of Winthrop's papers, G.W. Robinson, suggested in 1931 that 
this tract belonged to a sequence of manuscripts prepared by Winthrop after the composition 
of the "General Observations for the Plantation of New England" but not later than 21st 
August, 1629 when John Winthrop the younger reported that his uncle and aunt, Emmanuel 
and Lucy Downing, liked the "Conclusions" that his father had sent down. (4) 


The contents of this document can be summarised from the first of the texts, printed in 1931, 
which is in Winthrop's own hand. The initial section, the "General Conclusions" containing 
seven articles, begins with a claim that the work (presumably of plantation in New England) 
had been agreed by all to be lawful and honourable. It had to be advanced by those with 
suitable gifts, although no obligation to go could be imposed on those with such gifts but who 
had no desire to do so. The task of raising a particular Church was to be preferred to that of 
improving an established one. The members, moreover, of such a newly established Church 
might be of more use to their mother Church than those she kept at home. It was, so the 
paper argued, legitimate to leave an office of lesser consequence for God and the Church for 
one of greater importance. There was, indeed, a difference between an ordinary place of 
magistracy in England and the support of the plantation as the judgement of the best 
Ministers would confirm. Winthrop cited with approval the example of godly magistrates 
who had left the places where they had long been settled. 


The personal themes touched upon in the last two of the seven "General Conclusions" were 
dealt with more directly in the following "Particular Considerations". Winthrop's first point 
was that it was the case that the welfare of the plantation depended upon him since its main 
pillars, gentlemen of high quality and eminent godliness and wisdom, would sit still if he 
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deserted them: the implication was that they would remain in England rather than migrate to 
New England. Secondly, he reflected that his means had become restricted now that his 
three eldest sons were of age so that he could not continue in his present place and 
employment. He asked whether he could live with comfort with seven or eight servants in 
that place or condition where he had for many years spent £300 or £400 a year and maintain 
as great a charge. If he let this opportunity pass, the talent God had bestowed upon him for 
public service would be buried. In fact, he maintained he had a lawful outward calling from 
the leaders of the plantation to go, a calling approved by godly and judicious divines, and 
inwardly from the inclination of his heart. His wife and those of his children who had 
reached the age of discretion were disposed to the same course. Finally, he considered his 
youthful decision not to enter the ministry of the Church which, although taken on the advice 
of those he respected, still troubled him. He thought he was bound to take the opportunity to 
spend the small amount of time he had left to the best service of the Church. 


The draft did not, however, stop with these five "Particular Considerations”. It went on to 
reflect on the stream of God's providence leading a man to the greatest good, to which he had 
to respond. There was, moreover, a scandalous contrast between the willingness of Papists to 
send their ablest men to seek the conversion of the heathen while his co-religionists or 
countrymen sent only those who could best be spared or who were a burden to them. The 
Tule should be the same as that in foreign expeditions, 1.c. of employing the best statesmen. 
Criticisms of New England's barrenness were met by citing the mendacious reports of spies 
on the land of Canaan recorded in the Old Testament. St Paul himself had left a country 
where he was loved and against thé wishes of many good people. The welfare of this 
[prospective] Commonwealth depended upon religion and the law: God had commissioned 
mankind to increase and multiply, to fill and master the earth. That was justification enough 
for a man who lived in a country where the people were a burden to occupy places where the 
land lay waste and where he might enjoy the fruits of the earth under this divine commission. 
If it were suggested that those without land should go, the answer was that some of ability 
had to convey them there. (5) 


It was certainly largely in this form that this document of seven general articles and five 
specific points together with a further tract was sent to Winthrop's friend, Robert Ryece, for 
his comments. (6) Subsequently, it appears to have undergone some modifications. Two of 
the points made in the concluding, unnumbered section of the earliest surviving draft - 
specifically those on the scandal of papists employing most able men in attempts to convert 
the heathen and on the need to employ the best statesmen in foreign expeditions - were added 
as the eighth and ninth points to the "General Conclusions" preserved in Sir John Eliot's 
papers. (7) Much the same ground was covered in Eliot's copy of the "Particular 
Considerations" but in a slightly different order. Further changes can be detected in the other 
remaining version. There were some minor amendments to the first three articles of the 
"General Conclusions", a new fifth article, a restricted version of the sixth and the re- 
numbering of the seventh, eighth and ninth articles of the Port Eliot version as eight, nine and 
ten. In addition, there was an interesting shift in the wording of the second of Winthrop's 
"Particular Considerations". Having complained in the earliest and in the Port Eliot versions 
of his mability to continue in the place and employment he then held, he now stated that "his 
meanes be sufficient for a comfortable subsistence in a private condition heere" (8) before 
going on to argue for the dedication of his talents to the cause of the plantation. He also 
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added that most of his friends (now) consented to the change he proposed to make in his life. 
(9) It is reasonable on these grounds to infer that the Port Eliot version of the General 
Conclusions and Particular Considerations was the second in the surviving sequence and 
that what was described as the "later draft" by the editors of the Winthrop Papers in 1931 is 
the last of the three. 


The case made out in favour of emigration was a powerful one at the personal and more 
general levels. Exactly when the first of these texts was composed is, therefore, an important 
issue. Winthrop was clearly anxious to justify his abandonment of an office of less 
consequence for God and the Church and the execution of an ordinary place of magistracy in 
England in the sixth of the "General Conclusions". This suggests that he still occupied such a 
place as a Justice of the Peace when he wrote this paper. His discussion of his financial 
circumstances in the second of the "Particular Considerations” was predicated, moreover, on 
his inability "to continue in this place and imployment where I now am". (10) This most 
plausibly refers to his position as a J.P. and as a landowner and Lord of the manor in Groton. 
It is, however, known that he did not give up his attorneyship in the Court of Wards (and, 
with it, a significant part of his income) and his chamber in the Inner Temple until about 18th 
June, 1629. (11) The titles, moreover, given to the second and third surviving versions of this 
test sought to justify the emigration of "persons of good use heere", i.e. in England, "... in 
publike seruice". (12) The internal evidence of this document, therefore, suggest that, in its 
original form, it was drafted before the middle of June, 1629. For that reason, it must be one 
of Winthrop's earlier reflections on the subject of emigrating to New England rather than a 
later one as the editors of his papers suggested. 


This exercise in re-dating the document has important implications. If correct, it means that 
Winthrop had already been identified by the principal backers of the enterprise - those 
"gentlemen of highe qualitye and eminent partes, both for wisdome and godlinesse" (13) that 
he left tantalisingly unnamed - as its prospective leader. He had clearly had the counsel, too, 
of godly Ministers who had supported his inclination to leave his lands, his magistrate's place 
and his office for the venture of establishing a new Church and the plantation in 
Massachusetts. Raising a new Church was of greater importance in his view and, potentially, 
of greater service to the Church of England than remaining in his native land. Winthrop, 
indeed, evidently viewed himself, however faintly, in an apostolic mould and in the role of a 
"statesman" in undertaking this task, a man with the ability to convey those without land, and, 
of course those with it, to the New World. Although they may have been subordinate to the 
call of God's providence, wider economic motives, including the removal of those who were 
a burden upon English society, were also present. 


The thrust of the exercise was undoubtedly positive but it is also possible to detect one or two 
lines of general criticism which had to be rebutted in the document. Some of those with gifts 
suitable for the plantation had no inclination to the work and no obligation to go could be 
placed on them. Was it better to remain in England to continue the struggle to resist 
Arminian and allegedly "Popish" innovations in the Church of England or to leave to create a 
new, purer Church more in accord with Biblical injunctions? Winthrop had come to one 
view on responding to this dilemma, some of his acquaintances another. Similarly, reports of 
New England's barrenness had to be confuted. Finally, the arguments of those who wished to 
persuade Winthrop to remain in England upon the grounds of his personal interest had to be 
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answered. However distant the echoes, this document does appear to reflect a debate going 
on not just in Winthrop's mind but more widely amongst those interested in the 
Massachusetts Bay venture in England. It is almost our only direct piece of evidence on the 
nature of this debate in the spring of 1629. The fact that he was subsequently prepared to 
expose his own assessment of the reasons for emigrating and to circulate this paper to others 
considering the same choice offers an opportunity to explore the arguments for and against so 
momentous a decision at this very early stage in the colonising venture. 


Christopher Thompson 
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(1) The Winthrop Papers. (The Massachusetts Historical Society, 1931). Volume II, pp. 
110-111. 
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pp. 132-134 and 147-149, which contain further articles amongst the "General 
Considerations." 

(7) Cf. ibid., pp. 126-127 and 133. 

(8) Cf. ibid., pp. 132-133 and 147-149. The “later draft" offers this revised view of 
Winthrop's financial prospects in a private condition on p. 133. 

(9)  Ibid., p. 134. Robert Ryece was certainly one of those who did so. See ibid., p. 129. 
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(11) Ibid., pp. 99, 110. I am grateful to Mr Roger Thompson, Reader in American History 


at the University of East Anglia for stressing to me the importance of Winthrop's 
position as a Suffolk J.P. and as a landowner in Suffolk and Essex. The surrender of 
Winthrop's office in the Court of Wards offers a terminus ad quem for the composition 
of the first of the surviving drafts of this document since his financial position was 
worse once he had given it up. 
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(12) Ibid., pp. 132, 147. 


(13) Ibid., p. 125. 


Ii. THE APPOINTMENT OF STEPHEN MARSHALL AS TOWN PREACHER AT 
IPSWICH 1652-3 


The conflict between public duty and private conscience, the waiting upon ‘providences' and 
‘signs’ from the Lord that troubled the thoughts of those being pressed to respond to a call to 
do a new godly ‘work’, is among the familiar characteristics of the seventeenth century 
Puritan mentality. The following document, an extract from the Assembly Book of the 
Corporation of Ipswich dated September 25 1652, (1) offers some interesting evidence of one 
such circumstance tn the life of Stephen Marshall, one of the leading Parliamentary Puritans 
of the 1640s and 1650s. It concerns the approach made by the leading men of Ipswich to 
Marshall to come and be their Town Preacher. 


Marshall, the then vicar of Finchingfield in Essex, (2) had had many important ‘calls' upon 
him since the onset of the crisis of the Civil War. He had been a central figure in the attack 
on Episcopacy in the Long Parliament. He had been an army chaplain at the battle of Edge 
hill in October 1642, and since that time had held one of the prestigious weekly lectureships 
at St Margarets, Westminster. Appointed to the Westminster Assembly of Divines set up in 
1643 to decide upon matters of doctrine and church government, he was sent to Scotland 
during negotiations that led to the signing of the Solemn League and Covenant and the Scots' 
entry into the war in 1644. It is a mark perhaps of the importance of Ipswich during the 
Puritan Commonwealth as an example of the godly community that Marshall was prepared to 
consider the post of Town Preacher there: "noe place under heaven shall be more desirable 
to me then this" he declared. 


The desire of the town to appoint him at this time is but one example of the seriousness with 
which they viewed the role. This had been highlighted in the 1630s when serious riots 
occurred in the town following the silencing by Archbishop Laud of the greatest of all their 
preachers, Samuel Ward. When late in 1641, and after the collapse of Laud's rule, Parliament 
passed a measure allowing for the free appointment of preachers and lecturers, Ipswich was 
able to seek once again an other than temporary replacement. Approaches were made to 
Simeon Ashe and Matthew Newcomen, men like Marshall who were leading Puritans, but 
neither of them felt able to respond. Eventually, late in 1643, their choice fell on Matthew 
Lawrence, a man whose work at Ipswich seems to have weighed heavily on his troubled 
conscience. (3) It was the death of Lawrence in 1651, after a long sickness, which 
necessitated once again the diligent search for a suitable successor, and hence the 
negotiations with Marshall. The Corporation's Assembly Book allows us to follow in some 
detail what happened. (4) An Order of the Assembly of March 24 1652 set up a committee to 
seek "some fitt man to be towne preacher", and on April 1 the Great Court empowered Mr 
Sorrell and Mr Recorder (Nathaniel Bacon) to go to Marshall and invite him, and on June 
18th Marshall attended a special meeting of the Assembly. He declared the "high esteeme he 
had of the invitation....and theire good opinion of him", but then went on to say that he at 
present "can not determine his resolution by reason of somme late importunity of somme of 
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SAMUEL DUNCON OF IPSWICH'S PROPOSAL 
FOR AN ASSOCIATION OF COUNTIES IN NOVEMBER, 1642 


Samuel Duncon of Ipswich has a small place in the historiography of the Eastern Association 
in the English Civil War. As one of the leading godly supporters of the Long Parliament's 
cause in the town, he appears just once in the standard history of the Eastern Association as 
the radical author of an appeal late in November, 1642 from Ipswich to like-minded figures 
in Colchester for an Association of counties which he apparently visualised "only as a 
military alliance". (1) His scheme was set against the background of local deliberations 
which gave priority to defensive priorities. (2) A very schematic attempt will be made here 
to place Duncon's proposal in a broader context. 


The outbreak of the war in the autumn of 1642 caused landowners and urban corporations 
across the country to reconsider the defences of their homes and towns in ways unnecessary 
since the fifteenth century. Ancient works had to be repaired and new ones prepared to meet 
new challenges in artillery and in siege warfare. (3) Failure to do so, despite an indigenous 
shortage of skilled engineers and military experts, could have very serious consequences as a 
number of towns discovered in the early stages of the conflict. 


The need to up-date the defences of Ipswich was evidently important to its Corporation in 
November, 1642. The town was the most important seaport in East Anglia and feared to be 
potentially vulnerable to Royalist forces which might be transported from the Low Countries: 
in the event of a rising by Suffolk Royalists or an incursion into the county by Royalists from 
the Midlands, Ipswich was an obvious target for attack. Accordingly, on 23rd November, 
1642, the Corporation asked two of its members to ride to Colchester that afternoon to seek 
the advice of the (military) engineer there and to persuade him to travel to Ipswich "to advise 
with this towne concerninge whatt fortifications are fitt to bee made for this towne." The 
Corporation's Treasurer was simultaneously instructed to buy 100 muskets for defensive 


purposes. (4) 


Ipswich's two chosen emissaries to Colchester were John Blomfield and Samuel Duncon. It 
is not certain that they made the journey but, since Duncon wrote to the Mayor of Colchester, 
Ralph Harrison, offering "many thanks to youre worshipp for youre late fauoul©" on 28th 
November, it is highly likely that they did. In his letter, Duncon conveyed his greetings to 
Harrison, to Henry Barrington, the brewer who was already a ‘significant figure in 
Colchester's internal politics, and to "the rest of those who God haue raysed their spiritts to be 
for him & his cause". Duncon went on to intreat Harrison 


".... to thinke of some way & meanes 

that may be used wherby we may (wth [the] 

blessing of God) prevent his enymise of [Ms obscure] 
their purposes, I conseive the most efect [Ms obscure] 
way if God bless it, Is for ij 3 or 4 co [Ms obscure] 

to Joyne in an asotiation, the great 4 

Townes in those countyes, as mainly Coulchester 
Ipswch, Bury, Yarmouth & Norwch should 
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doe well to send one to another, soe 

to doe, & some in eich of them to pcure 

perliament to advise all the debutie 

Leftenants soe to doe, wth all speed & to 

meet that army that is goeing aboute 

to distroye, not only all oure countyes but the whole 
kingdome, & oure king, if some meanes 

be not used to prevent them”. 


Ipswich was, to Duncon's regret, a backward town. He, therefore, asked Harrison and his 
colleagues to write to the Suffolk town to stir them up in this or in some more advantageous 
way. "We are", he observed, "verie backward & not like to doe anie thing but what we are, 
intised unto". (5) 


There are a number of interesting points to be made about Duncon's letter. First of all, there 
is the stress upon the initiative that he hoped would be taken by the major corporations of the 
Eastern counties in contacting one another to press forward this proposal. Secondly, there is 
the strategy proposed of stimulating Parliamentary pressure on the Deputy Lieutenants of the 
counties - presumably, of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk to judge by the towns he named - to 
secure the adoption of his scheme. The military course he had in mind - to meet with the 
Royalist army threatening to destroy all their counties as well as the King and kingdom, does 
not appear to be primarily defensive: it could be interpreted as one designed to bring about a 
decisive confrontation almost anywhere in England. Finally, it may be inferred that Duncon 
hoped for a favourable response to his overtures from the Mayor of Colchester and his allies. 
If this is correct, then it, perhaps, suggests that the discussions he and John Blomfield 
probably held in Colchester on 23rd November covered more than just the engineering 
advice Ipswich hoped to receive on providing for its fortification. Chak her 


The argument that Samuel Duncon put to the mayor of Colchester for East Anglian counties 
to take an aggressive posture at the onset of the first Civil War in 1642, was typical of the 
man. Indeed, a glance at his life suggests the epitome of the radical Puritan activist 
committed to the parliamentary cause. (6) 


In the late 1630s, Duncon had openly opposed the Personal Rule of Charles I. He refused to 
pay the Ship Money tax. He defied the ecclesiastical policy of Charles and Archbishop Laud 
by refusing to conform to the order that communicants must come up to the altar rail and 
kneel to receive the sacraments. He refused to enlist for the Bishops War of 1639-40 against 
the Scots. During the political crisis of 1640-42 that led to the outbreak of war he was active 
in support of parliament: after the shire election of October 1640, Duncon wrote affidavits 
condemning the riotous disruption of the poll by armed supporters of the king; in 1642 he 
contributed a substantial sum in response to the parliamentary Propositions, and was 
responsible for drafting a petition in the name of the High Constables and Freeholders of 
Suffolk which was highly critical of the King's refusal to negotiate - on the eve of war his 
adherence to Parliament was unequivocal. (7) 


Duncon's mission from Ipswich to Colchester in November 1642 was the beginning of his 
increasingly active involvement in the administration and organisation of the war in East 
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THE DEBATE ON FREEDOM OF SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS IN 


FEBRUARY 1621” 

The Parliament of 1621 began, as it ended, with a quarrel 
between King James and the House of Commons over the privilege 
of freedom of speech. The dispute in February, 1621 was relatively 
brief and was brought to a close by a conciliatory message from 
the King. It has appeared to be no more than a prelude to the 
major business of the session./ The contrast with the dramatic 
quarrel in December, 1621 that ended with the King tearing the 
Protestation from the Commons! Journal and with the dissolution 
of Parliament itself is striking. The fact that the issue of 
principle involved in these successive arguments was apparently 
the same but the outcome so entirely different in the autumn 
needs to be explained. It is, therefore, worth considering 
the grounds on which the House of Commons put its case for freedom 
of speech and the reasons why it was satisfied with the King's 
message in February, 1621 to see if any background light can be 
thrown on the much better known quarrel that brought this 
Parliament to an end ten months later. 

Freedom of speech in the House of Commons is first known 
to have been requested by Sir Thomas More as Speaker in 1523. The 
right of M.P.s to express their views, within the bounds of due 
respect, on the matters placed before them had been firmly 
established by 1558. A formal privilege, regularly sought at the 
opening of each Parliament and customarily granted by the sovereign, 
had come into being. Admittedly, the exact extent and meaning of 
the privilege was unclear and it was still possible for the 
monarch and members to take widely differing views of what it 


was proper for the House of Commons to raise on behalf of the 
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subject. Queen Elizabeth was unwilling to allow matters of state 
or questions touching her prerogative to be raised without her 
express permission and she succeeded in maintaining this position, 
with some difficulty, until the end of her reign.* Much the same 
general view of the limits of proper discussion was taken by King 
James, although he was more explicit about the origins of the 
Commons! privileges in royal grace than Elizabeth had been and 
correspondingly more prone to intervene when he considered the 
House had gone too far. His theoretical argument was met by a 
claim that the Commons' privileges were, in fact, rights and that 
members were free to discuss all matters affecting the subject's 
liberties even when the royal prerogative was involved.” As a 
result, James's Parliaments were punctuated - in 1604, 1610 and 
1614 - by disputes on the topics M.P.s might legitimately discuss. 
When James took the further step of dissolving Parliament and of 
punishing former members for their speeches, as he did in Peau 
there was an inevitable risk that the quarrel would be revived 
in an even more pronounced form in his next Parliament. 

Eventually, of course, the occupation of the Palatinate by 
Spanish forces compelled the King, early in November, 1620, to 
announce the summoning of a new Parliament. It alone could supply 
the necessary money to render credible James's publicly stated 
objective of recovering his son-in-law, the Elector Frederick's 
dominions. But the King was not prepared to allow the wave of 
vocal anti-Spanish sentiment he had released to get out of hand. 
Just before Christmas, he issued a proclamation against ‘Excess 
of Lavish Speech in Matters of State' in which he warned his 
subjects against discussing questions fit only for princes. The 
promise of exemplary punishment for those unwise enough to discuss 
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England's diplomatic negotiations with Spain naturally raised 
fears that the Commons would be unable to debate the full implic- 
ations of providing supply for the relief of the Palatinate. And 
behind this lay an apparent threat that M.P.s who spoke too 
freely might again be punished after the session.> James was 
certainly unwilling, when he addressed both Houses of Parliament 
at the opening on 30th January, to permit the Commons to meddle 
with complaints against himself as King, against the Church, on 
state matters or with his prerogatives. He specifically condemned 
bold speakers in the lower House who debated matters appropriate 
only for princes and subtle ones who dealt with such topics by 


PORET CERT i 


This point, at least, appears to have been taken by 
Serjeant Richardson, the Commons' choice as Speaker, when he 
appeared before the King in the House of Lords on 3rd February 
to seek confirmation of the House's usual privileges, including 


"libertye of dutifull speeches.'/ 


These were granted by the Lord 
Chancellor, Viscount St. Albans, in James's name ‘as liberally 
as ever' they had been given but he cautioned the Commons not 
"to turne libertie of speeche into licence or breake the reverence 
due to a Soveraigne.'® The King had no wish to allow his general 
policy of diplomatic accommodation with Spain to be upset by a 
Parliamentary outcry over the occupation of the Palatinate and 
no desire for a repetition of the quarrel that had led to the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1614. His priorities were speedy 
supply to be followed by the temperate investigation of domestic 
abuses and the appropriate action or reform. James expected the 
lower House to comply with them without infringing the limits on 


discussion that he had so carefully defined. 


The House of Commons had its first chance to discuss these 
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restrictions on its freedom of speech on Monday, 5th February. 
The subject was raised by Sir Edward Giles, a prominent Devonshire 
gentleman who sat for Totnes and who had been one of the former 
members ordered to remain in London for questioning after the 
dissolution in 1614. He was clearly not prepared to accept the 
limits James had laid down and proposed that the House should 
petition the King for freedom of speech ‘accordinge to ancient 
custome.’ Members who spoke extravagantly should be punished in 
the House and not after the session by virtue of the King's recent 
proclamation.” Giles had the enthusiastic support of another 
experienced Parliamentarian, Sir Jerome Horsey, for his views 
Horsey, however, went even further when he openly referred to the 
Commons! quarrel with the King and the House of Leeds cver the 
provocative remarks made by Richard Neile, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
on the question of impositions and other events in the 1614 
Parliament. 19 Sir Robert Phelips, who had apparently been the 
first M.P. to accuse Bishop Neile by name in 1614 and who had 
taken a sufficiently prominent part in the Addled Parliament's 
proceedings for his father, a former Speaker who was then Master 
of the Rolls, to suffer the King's displeasure, /! thought Giles's 
motion equally relevant. He maintained that the liberties of the 
House had been preserved by their ancestors and should be left 
intact to their successors. The House's authority would be 
weakened by any kind of restraint on their decisions and it would 
do more harm than good to allow their privileges to be infringed. 
Phelips cited the Commons' Apology of 1604 as a precedent for a 
remonstrance to the King for their rights, !¢ not, as he explained, 
for the purpose of recalling the past but so that they might seek 


"to be made free men before wee can bee fitt to be Counsellors.'!* 
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Like Horsey before him, he was deeply concerned about the 
congregation of Catholic priests and recusants in the City of 
London and at Court. The quickest way of dealing with both 
problems, he suggested, would be to request a conference with the 
House of Lords and for both Houses to petition the King for their 
privileges and safety, 'before which wee cannot well proceed 


either to the King's supply or our own grievances.'/4 


Edward 
Alford, a radical 'Country' member who sat for Colchester as he 
had done in 1604 and 1614, agreed that it was right to sue for 
the House's privileges but thought going to the Lords inappropriate 
before they were fully prepared. He admitted that there had been 
improper speeches in 1614 and alleged that the undertakers' error 
had been in requesting supply too hastily. In his view, the House 
ought to give priority to dealing with the business of the 
country. Despite Alford's reservation, it was already clear 
that a number of members who had sat in 1614 refused to accept 
the limitations apparently placed on the House's freedom of 
speech by the King and the Lord Chancellor. 

Sir George Calvert, the King's Secretary of State who sat 
as one of Yorkshire's M.P.s, responded directly to this challenge. 
He told the Commons that liberty of speech had already been 
granted by the King and that the House should not be diverted 
from considering laws to reform the manners of the people and 
supply to preserve the kingdom. The King's needs were very pressing 
despite his frugality : this was partly because he had received 
relatively small grants in subsidies from his subjects. The 
relief and recovery of the Palatinate which Spinola's army had 
all but overrun required immediate supply. An experienced Council 


of War had advised the King that £300,000 would be needed to 
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maintain a war there for one year. James was trying to recover 
the Palatinate by treaty but had to be ready for war. Calvert, 
therefore, proposed that the House should refer the size of the 
supply he was sure it was resolved to give to a committee, 
assuring members that the King would, in due course, give a 
gracious hearing to their grievances. !® His appeal for supply 
received the general support of Sir William Cope but he preferred 
a Committee of the whole House sitting every afternoon to consider 
the wider issues involved in relieving the Palatinate, easing 
the King's financial needs and devising an overall strategy.-/ 
But Calvert's fellow Privy Councillor, Sir Thomas Edmondes, the 
Treasurer of the King's Household, declared that no time was more 
pressing than the present for subjects to contribute : the House 
could be sure of a positive response from the King in return. 28 
And Sir John Davies, the poet and lawyer who sat for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, urged that supply be handled that very day so that 
forces could go out to the Palatinate in the spring.-? The House 
had been told by Calvert that it had free speech and assured that, 
in return for an immediate grant of supply towards the relief 
of the Palatinate, the King would look favourably on complaints 
about grievances the Commons might identify later in the session. 
This was the essence of the King's case and the main reason for 
their summons. 

The House of Commons had a choice of courses open to it 
it could either attempt to secure a more satisfactory recognition 
of its freedom of speech or it could proceed to discuss supply 
for the King. The debate, however, widened to encompass other 
options. Sir George More, the member for Surrey whose Parliamentary 


experience went back to 1584, 7° considered that the House should 
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enjoy its privileges and proposed that grievances and supply 
should be dealt with in that order in a Committee of the whole 
House. This would, so he claimed, encourage a more generous 
grant to the King.¢! But he was followed by Sir James Perrott, 
another of those questioned in 1614, who, although agreeing that 
the relief of the King and the subject should proceed together, 
wanted to know how far the King's proclamation barring discussion 
of matters of state went. The King's speech at the opening of 
Parliament had apparently confirmed the ban and restrained them 
from raising issues affecting the Church and his prerogative as 
well. If the House accepted these restrictions, how could it deal 
with grievances like patents or provide for the Palatinate without 
infringing these limitations ? He objected to approaching the 
Lords because of the House's experience in 1614 and proposed, 
instead, a petition seeking an explanation from James to be 
drafted in a committee that afternoon. “* This idea of a direct 
appeal to the King was opposed by Sir Julius Caesar, the Privy. 
Councillor who was Master of the Rolls, on the grounds that 
liberty of speech had already been granted by the sovereign and 
that the House itself should punish intemperate speeches before 
James heard of them. Supply was urgently needed to help the 
King's daughter and grandchildren : half the House could consider 
that while the other half dealt with orievances.*~ His fellow 
Privy Councillor, Sir Lionel Cranfield, Master of the Court of 
Wards, also opposed a petition on this subject, although he agreed 
that one was necessary to secure proper action against recusants. 
Like More, he thought supply and grievances should go hand in 
hand and summarised the concerns of the House as liberty of 


speech, the restraint of papists, grievances, and supply for the 
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King. 74 The powerful voice of Sir Edward Coke, who was still a 
Privy Councillor, echoed this concern about the growth of 
recusancy.> But he was against a petition for liberty of speech 
on rather different grounds : no proclamation, so he assured the 
Soimones could be enforced against the statutes he cited in their 
favour. Tactically, there was the danger that the King might 
later require them to petition before they could discuss anything. 
He was personally prepared to support any temperate statement 
about their grievances. But he had not anticipated a request for 
supply now and doubted whether the King's need was as desperate 
as claimed. Ordinary receipts could meet ordinary expenditure if 
the unnecessary drain on revenue were stopped. He accordingly 
proposed a Committee of the whole House for grievances and supply 
once the House had listed the subject's grievances, it would be 


in a better position to grant supply .°° 


Coke's arguments thus 

cut right across those of Calvert, Edmondes, Caesar and Cranfield. 
Thomas Crew supported the idea of a petition to be sent to the 
King on the danger that recusants posed to the kingdom : he also 
doubted the wisdom of raising the question of freedom of speech 
in a petition to James that might be rejected. They should ask 
only that anyone speaking unwisely should be dealt with in the 
House. The fact that the Palatinate had already been lost required 
speedy action, so he proposed the free gift of one subsidy to the 
King.?/ On Alford's motion, the Speaker then put Cranfield's four 
points to the House which decided to meet that afternoon in a 
Committee of the whole House to discuss petitions to the King on 


the liberties of the House and the restraint of recusants as well 


as to debate what needed to be done for James's supply and the 


redress of the subject's grievances. 28 
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The first question the House had to decide when it met as a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Coke was whether it 
would be proper to petition the King for the liberties and 
privileges of the Commons. 2? Sir Robert Phelips was clear that 
this was the right course of action, arguing ‘that the Prerogatives 
of Princes grow daily, but the Liberties of Subjects stand at a 
Stay, if once lost, in danger never to be regained. '°° This was 
a conscious recapitulation of the language of the Commons' Apology 
of 1604. To reclaim their ancient right, he proposed to join with 
the Lords to make some act of Parliament to preserve their 
liberties and privileges for posterity.-+ such a proposition 
clearly implied defiance of the restrictions James had laid down. 
But Edward Alford was opposed to joining with the Lords for this 
purpose” and Sir Edward Giles, who had first raised the subject 
of their freedom of speech, asked whether the King could not be 
approached without the upper House.~> Sir George Calvert, however, 
was not willing to admit that the House's privileges had been 
infringed and, although ready to petition the King about any 
doubts over the scope of his proclamation, maintained that it 
applied to discussions on state matters in alehouses rather than 
in the Commons .~4 The objections made by Crew in the morning to 
petitioning the King on freedom of Speech were then reiterated by 
Paulet and Sir Carew Raleigh. > And it was pointed out by Sir 
Edward Coke that it would be dangerous to omit any of their 
privileges from a petition of right while a petition of grace 
would derogate from their claim. 7° But Sir Edward Giles's 
Suggestion of an approach to the King without a petition was 
unwelcome to the House. ~/ 


Sir George More, however, was prepared 


to raise the question of privilege over the action taken against 
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former members immediately after the dissolution in 1614, 78 Sox 
too, was Sir Robert Phelips, who argued that their privileges had 
been clearly broken by the commitment of Hoskyns, Chute, Neville 
and Wentworth to the Tower on that occasion” and who advocated 
that they should go to the Lords for their Support in a petition 
of right on the specific issues involved. ?° Once again, joining 
with the Lords was opposed, this time by Sir William Strode, a 
veteran member who successfully maintained that the lower House 
alone was concerned. But on the principle of petitioning the 
King over the House's privilege of freedom of speech, Phelips 
had his way : the drafting of a petition was entrusted to a 
sub-committee appointed to meet in the Court of Wards on the 
following afternoon. “¢ It was nonetheless agreed to go to the Lords 
for their concurrence in a petition es the King over the execution 
of the recusancy laws. ¢° Even more significant, however, was the 
decision to put off discussion of the issues of supply and the 
relief of the subject's grievances until the King's reply to their 
petition for freedom of speech could be obtained. "4 

The Commons' decision to proceed by a petition of right and 
to delay considering the question of supply until the King's reply 
had been received was a step towards a direct confrontation with 
James.¢> References to the Apology of 1604, the Commons' Petition 
of 1610 and the breach of the House's privilege in the confinement 
of former members in 1614 were bound to be offensive to him. There 
was nothing lukewarm about such a response to the limits James had 
tried to impose on freedom of Speech backed as it was by a refusal 
to consider supply until a Satisfactory reply was obtained from 
the King. The risk of exposing the House to a direct rebuff seems 


to have been appreciated by most of those who spoke on 5th February 
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but their arguments evidently did not convince the majority of 
members present. /° The actual grounds on which it was proposed to 
rest the Commons' case were set out in a draft petition reported 
to the Committee of the whole House by Sir Thomas Roe on Friday, 
9th February. The House of Commons, so the sub-committee averred, 
had always enjoyed freedom of speech on the general state of the 
kingdom, in making laws and in presenting private or public 
grievances. When members went beyond the bounds of duty or modesty 
in speaking of the King, the House itself dealt severely with the 
offenders : if no complaint or censure arose there, no further 
action could rightly be taken. But this privilege had been broken 
and, despite the formal grant made by the King on 3rd February, 
James should be asked to give his assent to their freedom of 


speech in a way that would be a matter of record. ?/ 


In place of 
the general limitations on members' freedom of speech indicated 

by the King in his speech at Parliament's opening, James was to be 
asked for an admission of the House's privilege in the light of 
the breach he had been responsible for in 1614. John Glanville, 
the Recorder of Plymouth, opposed a claim as wide as this. The 
House could punish abuses in speeches by fine or imprisonment but 
it was not competent to deal with a matter like treason. In any 
case, the Commons could only censure offenders : judgment lay with 
the King who might discover faults after a session was over. 
Members were far better off as they were or would be if this 
petition were rejected by the King. t® This was an attack, Sir 
Edward Coke pointed out, on the decision of the House and could 
not properly be made in committee. ?” But his argument was 


immediately countered by Sir Edwin Sandys, one of the House's 


major figures who had missed the earlier debate, who maintained 
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that the House and the Committee had been mistaken in the course 
they had chosen. It was wrong of the sub-committee to charge the 
King with breach of custom. Members rightly required liberty to 
speak according to their consciences because there could be no 
consultation without it. Further reflection was necessary. At his 
Suggestion, the Committee therefore referred the entire matter 
back to the House. 2? 

The report Sir Edward Coke made from the Committee to the 
House on Monday, 12th February gave him the opportunity to repeat 
his earlier advice. He held that members were free to speak on 
grievances and on government in the Church or commonwealth within 
the bounds of discretion. Disgraceful speeches were to be censured 
in the House but factious ones might be condemned elsewhere. 
Treasonable remarks, for example, were already beyond their 
competence. If the freedom claimed for the House were rejected, 
they would bear the blame. It was far better to let the matter 
drop and proceed with their erievances.>/ But neither Roe nor 
Phelips agreed with him and both advocated an approach to the 
Lords for their support.>2 Secretary of State Calvert, however, 
tried to push this suggestion aside by arguing that the King 
should not be reminded of what had happened in 1614 and by pointing 
out that similar action had been taken against members in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign without the cases being raised in the next 
Parliament.” Coke intervened here to argue against going to the 
Lords because the Commons' liberties did not concern them and to 
warn the House of the risk involved in raising the commitment of 
former members in 1614 with the King. The House had freedom of 
speech, so the whole subject need be pursued no further.>4 But, 


despite his plea, Christopher Nevill did not want the matter 
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dropped and Sir Edward Giles again Suggested that they should go 
to the King without involving the Lords and without raising issues 
from the past. As a compromise, Sir Francis Darcy thought they 


might petition James verbally. 


Sir Henry Cary, however, 
considered that the Act of 1513 arising from the imprisonment of 
Richard Strode by the Stannary Court for his activities in 
Parliament would satisfy everyone's doubts if it were read.-° See 
Henry Poole and Christopher Brooke, on the other hand, argued 
that it was essential to petition the King in writing so that his 
reply to their claim would remain on record.’ And Sir George More 
maintained in their support that liberty and freedom ought to be 
dearer to the House than their inheritances.>° FREI pS." ‘oo 
wished to entreat the King to preserve their liberty to speak 
freely and again argued that they should seek the support of the 
Lords. He cited the refusal of the House to sit in 1555 until Sir 
Anthony Kingston was released and went on to refer explicitly to 
the case of John Hoskyns who had been committed to the Tower in 


1614 for words spoken in Parliament.>° 


Sir Julius Caesar, however, 
argued that, if existing Acts of Parliament were not effective, 
the right course to take to protect their liberties would be to 
draw up a new Bill to remedy any defects, 0% This would, of course, 
have left the final decision in James's hands. There was certainly 
no general remedy, as Alford observed, in the Act of 1513: that 


applied to Richard Strode alone.°* 


The uncomfortable choice the 
House faced between losing its privileges and offending the King 
was stressed by Sir Edwin Sandys. James was bound to object if the 
House petitioned him on the grounds that its privileges had been 


broken. He pointed out that the precedents alleged in the Commons' 


favour had been wrongly cited. In one case, a Bill had been 
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brought in to overthrow the government of the Church and, in 
another, to alter the succession to the Crown. His advice was to 
proceed by a Bill to punish extravagant speeches in the House, to 
prevent the King being misinformed and to prohibit charges being 
made after a session. He would be prepared, he said, to elaborate 


62 


on his proposal in a select committee. But the disadvantage of a 


Bill was, as Sir William Strode commented, that it would only 
receive the King's assent after the session : he preferred a 


message or petition to the King now to be followed by a Bill 


later.°> Glanville, however, objected to petitioning James and to 


going to the Lords : he opted for a declaratory Bill along the 


64 


lines of that passed in Strode's case in 1513. This was a course 


that Sir William Cope considered would leave the House in an even 


weaker position and he advocated a petition to be followed by a 


65 


Bill. Chaworth, Gooch and Alford found the idea basically 


acceptable. °° Crew, too, wanted a request to be made to the King 
for undutiful speeches to be punished in the House. James, he 
warned, would certainly not extend freedom of speech to the 

matters for which the former members had been punished in 1614,°" 
In a last attempt to set M.P.s' minds at rest, Cranfield assured 
the House that it was free to discuss any grievance. °® But he was 
too late. Sir Thomas Hobby requested the appointment of members to 
committees for a petition and a Beli? And Sir John Finch 
suggested that the best course would be for a message to be carried 


to the King by tne Councillors about the Speaker's chair. /° 


Despite 
all the objections raised in the debate, it was decided to go by 
petition to the King : the method of approach - by verbal message 


Or in writing - and the drafting of a Bill was referred to a 


committee which was to meet on the following Wednesday afternoon 
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in the Court of Wards. /1 
When John Glanville reported the committee's deliberations 
to the House on Thursday, 15th February, it was clear that the 
draft message to the King that it had prepared was more moderately 
worded than the earlier petition. In essence, it was a request 
that James agree that, with the exception of treasonable remarks, 
undutiful speeches should be punished in the House and nowhere 
else. Without freedom of speech, M.P.s could not perform the trust 
placed in them. /2 To supplement the message, which it was proposed 
the Privy Councillors and five or six other members should carry 
to James, a Bill had been drafted as well, ’* Many members appear, 
however, to have objected to the exception of treason and capital 


crimes from the House's jurisdiction. /4 


At this point, Sir George 
Calvert made a crucial intervention. He informed members of his 
instruction from the King to tell them that he had granted as 
much liberty of speech as any of his predecessors and of his 
assurance that members themselves would punish any undutiful 
speeches. James asked them to be satisfied with this rather than 


spend more time by petitioning him./? 


The House responded 
positively to this apparent concession : Calvert set the King's 
words down in the Clerk's book and it was resolved to send a 


message of thanks to James. /° 


The dispute was over. 

The debates between the 5th and 15th February, 1621 clearly 
showed that the House of Commons was not prepared to accept the 
limitations on its freedom of speech initially set out by the King 
and the Lord Chancellor. Sir George Calvert's repeated efforts to 
explain that the King's proclamation in December, 1620 did not 


apply to the House and that it enjoyed its customary liberty of 


speech proved unavailing. The rather different argument put by 
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Sir Edward Coke that the House had no need to petition the King 
because it was free by statute and because there were risks in so 
doing was not accepted either. Coke's own definition of the 
matters the Commons might discuss obviously infringed the King's 
limitations. ’/ Members like Phelips openly cited the Commons' 
Apology of 1604 and their petition in 1610 as grounds for arguing 
that representations should be made to the King about the breach 
of the House's privileges involved in the commitment of former 
members after the dissolution of Parliament in 1614. The House 
refused to discuss supply at all until an answer had been obtained 
from James on the issue of freedom of speech. Despite the weight 
of argument deployed in favour of an ultra-cautious approach, the 
House of Commons nonetheless intended to proceed by verbal petition 
and Bill until Calvert delivered the King's message on 15th 
February. The message itself was skilfully worded and even more 
adroitly glossed by Calvert to suggest that James accepted the 
historical claims the House was making and that members who went 
too far in their speeches would be left to the Commons to deal 


78 


with. The House clearly thought that this was the position when 


it drafted a message to the King on 27th March thanking him for 


"Alloweing of our Priviledges'/? 


80 


and was assured by Calvert that 
it was so on 11th May. In this instance, delaying consideration 
of supply produced an apparent concession from James. The message 
on 15th February cleared the way for the decision to grant him 

two subsidies later that day. But behind it the King's view of the 
origins of Parliament and the limits of the Commons' privileges 

remained unchanged. His action secured the resources he needed to 


further his diplomatic manoeuvering over the Palatinate. The grant 


of subsidies once freedom of speech had been secured permitted 
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M.P.s to turn to the domestic grievances they wished to debate. 
The King and the lower House each gained a practical advantage 
from this skirmish while maintaining their positions of principle. 
But the resistance of the House to the King's claim to restrict 
its freedom of speech meant that the issue was likely to arise 
again if James ever felt that the Commons was trespassing in areas 
that were the sovereign's concern. When such a situation arose in 
December, 1621, the House of Commons defended the position it had 
taken ten months earlier. The arguments it had intended to use at 
the start of the session were employed again. But this time the 
King's needs were different and he was ultimately prepared to 
maintain his view by forgoing supply. The quarrel over freedom 

of speech in February, 1621 proved to be the harbinger of an even 
more serious dispute that led to the eventual dissolution of this 
Parliament. 


Christopher Thompson. 
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FOOTNOTES 


* IT am most grateful to Mr M.L.Thomas, the Chairman of the Churchill 


Society, for his advice on this essay in draft form. 
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on 10th February. 'The next day they met, which I think was on 
Monday, Secretary Calvert begins to speak, that his majesty 
thought the first motion for obtaining liberty of free speaking 
was very unseasonable, because it was to question that which 
was always granted to be due, and never yet called in question 
and for the second that it was most fit his present necessities 
should be considered of, and a means of supply concluded, 
before anything else was done. To this Sir Edward Gyles, I 
think, said in reply, that if the subsidies must first be done, 
the parliament would be as good as done also.' Thomas Birch, 
The Court and Times of James 1, (2 Volumes, London, 1849), 
Vol.2, P.224. In fact, Mead's account of these initial 
proceedings is confused but both he and John Chamberlain 
confirm that Calvert sought supply on this first day of sitting. 
ibid., Pp.221, 223-224. Russell's account of 'the ease with 
which the subsidies went through’ in 1621 and his claim that 
'The subject was introduced on 15 February' are not well 
founded. See, Conrad Russell, "Parliamentary History in 
Perspective, 1604-1629', History, Vol.61 (1976), P.6. His later 
description of the granting of subsidies in February, 1621 
cites no evidence prior to 15th February and makes no link 
with the dispute over freedom of speech. Russell, Parliaments 
and English Politics 1621-1629, Pp.89-91, 92-93. Russell's 
associated claim that there was only one occasion, in 1614, 
in James's reign when 'Parliaments did attempt to use the 
withholding or delaying of supply as a bargaining counter to 
extort political concessions', History, LOCsCits; Po<eeo, 1s 
fallacious in my view. I intend to comment on this argument 


elsewhere. See Salisbury's memorandum to the Privy Council 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY IN THE 1620s : IN OR OUT OF PERSPECTIVE ? 

The debate about the origins of the English Civil War is as 
old as the conflict itself. The view taken by S.R.Gardiner and 
C.H.Firth that it was largely the result of the constitutional 
and religious struggle between the early Stuart kings and their 
subjects long ago ceased to be regarded as adequate. The focus of 
investigation switched to economic and social causes and beyond 
to the examination of urban and county history. Such has been the 
pace at which these enquiries were conducted that no new orthodoxy 
or synthesis commanding widespread assent has emerged. The seminal 
influence of Wallace Notestein and his colleagues and pupils in 
the United States ensured that the importance of Parliamentary 
proceedings in this period was not forgotten. Our debt to the work 
of American scholars in this field has grown considerably in the 
last decade and a half with the publication of some of the major 
sources for the subject and a flow of studies on individual 
sessions and institutional procedures. Here in England, the 
influence of the History Schools of Oxford and Cambridge has been 
equally apparent in recent years. But the piecemeal work of 
revision in both countries has been superseded with the publicatior 
by Conrad Russell of a series of articles and a remarkable book on 
the Parliamentary politics of the 1620s. Together, they constitute 
a radical challenge to the old orthodoxies about early Stuart 
Parliamentary history. 

The genesis of Russell's work lies in a conscious protest 
against the 'Whig' view that Parliament was set on a collision 
course with the Crown leading inevitably to a struggle for 
supremacy in the state. He therefore set out to confute the belief 
that Parliament was a powerful institution and to undermine the 


contention that there was a constitutional struggle between 
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‘government’ and ‘opposition’. His polemically brilliant article, 
"Parliamentary History in Perspective, 1604-1629', was devoted to 
demonstrating that the withholding of supply was not an effective 
bargaining counter. There was indeed no systematic attempt to make 
supply conditional on the redress of grievances : on the one 
occasion that this was tried - over impositions in 1614 - the 
manoeuvre failed. And there was relatively little effort until 
1626 to bargain over the amount of supply demanded by the Crown. 
His further denial that the House of Commons had wide-ranging 
constitutional aims or that it intended to restrict the prerog- 
atives of the monarch and enlarge its own powers struck at the 
heart of Whig views. On the contrary, as he showed in his book, 
Parliaments and English Politics 1621-1629, the constitutional 
ideas of M.P.s were conservative, aiming at consensus within the 
House and harmony with the king. It was for this reason that they 
were more reluctant to force confrontation with the monarch over 
their privileges than has sometimes been supposed. Because there 
was no clear Court or government policy, let alone a substantial 
legislative programme, because of the breadth of the Court's 
political and religious patronage, because, indeed, Court support 
was vitally necessary for a successful career in the counties, it 
was institutionally and ideologically impossible for there to be 
a fundamental 'Court-Country' division. It was not until the late 
1620s that the rise of Arminianism made religion a controversial 
subject. The persistent localism of M.P.s made them reluctant to 
accept responsibility for financing the war into which the Duke 
of Buckingham and Prince Charles had led them in 1624. As a result 
the administrative machinery of the kingdom proved increasingly 
unable to cope with the burden placed on it by the war effort. 
Parliament's failure to accept its responsibilities inevitably 
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raised questions about its continuing existence and it was no 
surprise that it was dispensed with after 1629. To interpret the 
Parliamentary history of the period since 1604 as a contest for 
power between government and opposition is an illusion. 'Before 
1640, Parliament was not powerful, and it did not contain an 
‘opposition'.' 

Professor Russell's case is a formidable one, argued with 
great learning and winning general acceptance from his reviewers. 
Many of his arguments - about the basic conservatism of M.P.s and 
their desire to preserve a harmonious balance between the rights 
of the subject and those of the king or on the contribution that 
Court faction made to the revival of Parliamentary judicature in 
the 1620s - were already familiar. His attempt to reassess Parlia- 
mentary history in the light of the research conducted into county 
politics in the early seventeenth century is a welcome one. If his 
general analysis is sound, then our view of the political history 
of the period must be profoundly altered. It is on this point 
that there has been most reaction. There have been vigorous 
counter-attacks to re-capture the intellectual territory he has 
taken, to re-establish the importance of long-term constitutional 
and ideological differences and to re-emphasise the significance 
of social conflict. The use of the term 'opposition' has been 
strongly defended. But it is noticeable that none of these 
attempts to undermine the bastions of his position have tempted 
Professor Russell out of his citadel. It may therefore be of 
interest to look again at some of the central issues he has 
raised to see how far his claims can be fully sustained. It may 
then be possible to reconsider, however schematically, the anal- 
ytical framework in which he has placed the politics of the 


period. 
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The terms in which Russell formulated his original argument 
and subsequently developed it are of prime importance. He was 
concerned with the ‘ingrained assumption of English Parliamentary 
historians that Parliament, well before the Civil War, was already 
set on a course which led to serious challenges to the Crown and 
ultimately to political supremacy.' The theory of the ‘high road 
to Civil War' marked by periodic constitutional milestones implied 
in his view the belief that Parliament was a powerful institution 
"it is only if Parliament is thought of as a great power in the 
State that it can be made to fill the role for which it is cast, 
of a potential challenger to the king for supreme power.' Its 
corollary is the belief that ‘the Parliaments of these years 
witnessed a constitutional struggle between two 'sides', government 
and opposition, or, in modern language, court and country.' It is 
on these propositions ‘logically implied in statements made by 
well-known historians’ which ‘have gained the status of received 
opinions’ that he wreaked such terrible destruction. What is 
striking about his analysis, quite apart from the exculpation of 
Notestein from wholehearted subscription to its provisions, is 
that its adherents are nowhere identified nor are their views 
cited in detail. I have no doubt that some statements along these 
lines can be found but I am not persuaded that they have enjoyed 
much scholarly currency in recent times. My second reservation is 
more serious. It is not essential to view Parliament as ‘a great 
power in the State' in order to argue that there were persistent 
areas of conflict with the Crown : its role, or more particularly 
that of the House of Commons, as defender of the rights and 
liberties of the subject and its responsibilities as the represent: 
ative body of the kingdom provide a more satisfying explanatory 
framework. To argue furthermore from the contents of the opening 
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speeches by King James to successive meetings that there was little 
or no Conciliar desire to legislate (apart from the issue of the 
Union with Scotland) and therefore much less power for either 
House to obstruct royal wishes involves a drastic foreshortening 
of perspective. It renders inexplicable the Earl of Salisbury's 
efforts to manage the business of the first Parliament of the 
reign, the bills of grace prepared by the Privy Council and offerec 
on the King's behalf in 1614, Conciliar preparations for dealing 
with grievances before the 1621 Parliament and the measures taken 
in the light of proceedings then which paved the way for some of 
the legislation of 1624. It is in the mid-1620s, as D.H.Willson 
pointed out, that the break in preparations comes. The contraction 
in the Crown's legislative programme to little more than a demand 
for supply and the decline of the arts of Parliamentary management 
was a slower process than Russell recognised. The importance of the 
process of bargaining between the King and the Privy Council on the 
one hand and the House of Commons on the other over supply and the 
redress of grievances is thereby partially obscured. As a result, 
the explanation for the deterioration in relations between them 
and the development of sustained criticism of the Crown's methods 
of raising finance is reduced to Court faction and localist 
resistance to taxation. This is much too rigid a formula to sustair 
the explanatory burden. 

It is true that Russell was able to support his initial 
analysis by offering a test of Parliamentary power over the grant- 
ing of supply and the redress of grievances. 'A monopoly of the 
power of extraordinary taxation was the only means by which Parlia- 
ment could, in a situation of conflict, hope to force its will on 


a reluctant Crown.' 


But this apparently potent weapon proved 
surprisingly ineffective in practice. The ability to link subsidies 
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with the redress of grievances did not confer any significant 
bargaining power on the House of Commons in the first Parliament 
of King James and the attempt to force the Crown to abandon its 
right to levy impositions in 1614 ended in dismal failure. It was 
even further from the minds of M.P.s to use this power as a lever 
in 1621 when they voted two subsidies to the King just over a 
fortnight after the opening of the session. Subsidies were voted 
in 1624 before grievances were discussed. Admittedly, the House 
of Commons went through the motion of requesting redress before 
supply in 1625 but this was not successful and the attempt to grant 
Tonnage and Poundage for only one year backfired when Charles went 
on collecting it without statutory authority. It was only in 1626 
that a belated attempt was made to link supply with the redress of 
grievances by voting subsidies early and then delaying the bill in 
committee to see how the King would respond to the attack on 
Buckingham. But Charles's decision to dissolve Parliament and his 
success in collecting the Forced Loan called the point of this 
manoeuvre into question. Its repetition in 1628 did not prevent 
Charles evading the restrictions of the Petition of Right. 'The 
conclusion appears irresistible that the withholding of supply was 
not a powerful bargaining counter. At the end of the Parliament of 
1628, the King still had impositions, Tonnage and Poundage, 
Buckingham, and, as the event was to show, the powers of arbitrary 
taxation and arbitrary imprisonment. Parliament's inability to 
sustain a constitutional struggle with the Crown appeared to have 
been clearly proved. The one challenge in James's reign had 
achieved nothing, and three in four years at the beginning of 
Charles's reign had merely called Parliament's survival into 
question ... if Parliament was to continue at all, it would be on 
the King's terms.' 
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This appears to be a convincing explanation of the relative 
impotence of Parliament in general and of the House of Commons in 
particular. It is very doubtful, however, whether the test of 
financial coercion which Russell applies is a valid one. In the 
first place, it ignores the other sources of revenue - from the 
sale of land or titles, the resources of the customs farms and 
other levies on external trade, the granting of patents and 
monopolies, the exploitation of feudal rights and, ultimately, of 
the Crown's emergency powers - which were available right up 
until the autumn of 1640 in default of Parliamentary supply. It is 
not therefore enough for Russell to contend that the sums offered 
were too small to be worth bargaining for or that the concessions 
Parliament sought were worth more than the prospective supply. 
There were alternatives open to James and Charles up to and after 
the Short Parliament. Secondly, the argument is hardly compatible 
with the prolonged negotiations that took place between the two 
Houses and King James over the surrender of wardship and purveyance 
in return for an assured annual income in the Parliament of 1604 
to 1610. It was precisely the power of the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords to sanction an alternative means of raising 
supply from the subject that made a bargain with Parliament so 
attractive to Salisbury and the King. On the subject of the negot- 
iations over the Great Contract, Russell says absolutely nothing. 
His remarks to the effect that supply in 1614 was conditional on 
the abandonment of impositions are misleading : the House of 
Commons decided to defer discussion of supply until the issue of 
impositions had been resolved but informed the King that supply 
would be granted at the end of the session. The quarrel with the 
House of Lords over Bishop Neile's remarks on the subject preventec 
any further progress. Even when James's ultimatum on supply had 
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been delivered, the Commons offered supply if he would hear the 
arguments against impositions in the normal Parliamentary way. 
There is no sign in the records of the King being 'asked to choose 
between impositions, at £70,000 a year, and a sum unlikely to 
exceed two subsidies, of £70,000 each, with no certainty that they 
would be followed by more.' It was James's insistence on supply 
regardless of the redress of grievances that precipitated the 
dissolution. Nor is it true to say that 'the issue of impositions 
remained unmentioned' in the next Parliament until December, 1621. 
There was a persistent stream of complaints about the burden 
impositions placed on trade from February of that year onwards. 
Sir Robert Phelips, whom Russell quotes as his authority for 
stating that the lower House had not discussed the issue before the 
5th December, had explicitly denied the King's right to impose a 
week earlier. Serjeant Hitcham's attempt to defend impositions in 
April, 1624 resulted in his speech being erased from the Journal. 
The charges against Lord Treasurer Middlesex included, as Russell 
himself notes, allegations over the unauthorised levying of 
impositions. This is hardly 'the most deafening’ of silences. 
Attempts were subsequently made to settle the issue along with tha 
of the collection of Tonnage and Poundage in 1625, 1626, 1628 and 
1629. The comparison Russell draws with the apparent lack of 
protest over the collection of Tonnage and Poundage without Parlia 
mentary sanction and the absence of objections from M.P.s to its 
continuing collection is poorly chosen. The draft declaration 
made by the House of Commons in June, 1626 and the formal one of 
June, 1628 specifically condemned the taking of Tonnage and 
Poundage and other impositions, in the latter case because it was 
a breach of the fundamental liberties of the kingdom. 


Russell's handling of the issue of supply is just as wayward 
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in other instances. In February, 1621, King James's initial attempt 
to gain supply on the 5th, the first full day of business, was 
frustrated when the House of Commons refused to discuss the 
subject until the attempt to restrict members' freedom of speech 
was abandoned : the move was effective enough to induce James to 
make concessions ten days later whereupon a free gift of two 
subsidies was agreed. The further subsidy offered in November, 
1621 was intended to keep the army in the Palatinate in being while 
the Commons incidentally completed the passage of legislation : a 
full discussion of supply for war was envisaged in a session after 
Christmas. There was no sign here of 'a sharp fall ... in the 
bargaining power control of the subsidy conferred on the House of 


Commons.' 


The claim that the subsidies voted in March, 1624 were 
granted 'before grievances were discussed' is not supported by his 
own subsequent account of proceedings in the lower House and is in 
implied conflict with his observation that 'there was no possible 
further concession for which members could have been holding out.' 
Even with the exception of 1614, it is impossible to accept his 
assertion that 'on almost every other occasion up to 1626, they 
voted as many subsidies as were asked of them and did so with a 
reasonably good grace.' King James was obliged to explain away the 
request he made for a grant in June, 1604 and the addition of a 
third subsidy and a final two fifteenths to the grant made in 1606 
was carried by a single vote. In July, 1610, the grant of one 
subsidy and one fifteenth had to be carried by a division and was 
followed by the defeat of a proposal to grant two subsidies. It is 
clear, too, that the single subsidy offered in November, 1621 fell 
far short of what was anticipated. James's demand for five 
subsidies and ten fifteenths for the 'great business' of the 
Palatinate plus a further one subsidy and two fifteenths each year 
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until his debts were paid had to be hurriedly explained, qualified 
and reduced by Buckingham and Prince Charles in March, 1624. The 
two subsidies granted to the new King in July, 1625 were a free 
gift. But there is nothing surprising at all in the House's 
discussion of a further grant at Oxford in August, 1625. Since the 
request came from Charles himself, the Commons could do no less. 
But despite personal pleas by the King and Duke, Russell's dictum 
did not hold good : there was no offer of supply and no grace 
whatever about the attack on Buckingham that followed. 

The problem with Russell's entire account of the interaction 
between supply and the redress of grievances in early Stuart 
Parliaments springs from the mechanistic criteria on which his 
judgment is based. His adoption of Professor Koenigsberger's 
suggestion that 'a Parliament which failed to insist on redress 
of grievances before supply had no chance of winning its struggle 
with the monarchy’ led him to the conclusion, once he had examined 
the early seventeenth century evidence, that 'the English Parlia- 
ment before 1629 was heading for extinction.’ Yet this test is 
not one which accords with Tudor Parliamentary practice or, as his 
analysis shows, with that of early Stuart Parliaments. His idea 
that delaying or threatening to delay supply was not used as a 
device to secure concessions until the mid-1620s is equally 
fallacious. It had been discussed in Elizabethan Parliaments and 
was actually employed in 1601 when the threat to delay the subsidy 
bill in the House of Commons produced almost immediate concessions 
over the grievance of monopolies. The Earl of Salisbury warned his 
fellow Councillors before the 1606 session that the King's prog- 
ramme, which included supply, might be delayed in the lower House 
"because it is not unlike that many which have desires of their ow 


will at least protract the consent until they see some hope of 
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retribution, and others which have absolute indisposition to all, 
or part of them, will come prepared with as many arguments as wit 
or will can furnish.’ Lord Chancellor Ellesmere complained of M.P.s 
in 1610 who planned to prevent any grant being made at all. Delay- 
ing tactics were certainly employed in 1614 and 1621. Bargaining 
over supply and the redress of grievances took place throughout 
the period. It did so within a set of conventions that the artif- 
icial test applied by Russell ignores. The House of Commons was 
perfectly capable of challenging royal exactions and of refusing 
concessions from the monarch if the subject was expected to pay 
too high a price. It could and did delay discussion on supply to 
persuade the King to consider concessions on controversial issues 
well before 1626. The result was that the Crown was forced to 
turn towards a more vigorous exploitation of its prerogative 
revenues in peacetime and of its emergency powers in the military 
crisis of the late 1620s. Both evoked a fundamental challenge 
from the House of Commons. 

The second theme strongly developed in Russell's work 
involves a shift in focus away from Parliament. The majority of 
important political events in England took place, so he argues, 
outside its walls : major decisions were usually taken at Court. 
Diplomatic manoeuvering over Prince Charles's marriage, the trade 
depression of the 1620s, county reactions to the billeting of 
soldiers later in the decade, etc., 'all deserve more prominence 
than the echoes of these events which can be heard at Westminster. ' 
Parliaments were thus ‘ad hoc gatherings of men reacting to events 
elsewhere’ and their deliberations ought to be seen ‘in part, as 
second-hand history.' The Court itself, especially under James 
and 'throughout Buckingham's period of power', was open to men of 
widely differing political and religious persuasions. James's 
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lack of energy and of enthusiasm for political programmes precludec 
him from presiding over an ideologically polarized country. He came 
to the last years of his reign being served by a crypto-Catholic 
Secretary of State, Sir George Calvert, and an Archbishop of 
Canterbury, George Abbot, 'who was as nearly a Puritan as most of 
the House of Commons.' Buckingham avoided such polarization by the 
sheer universality of his patronage. He was the patron of the 
Puritan divine, John Preston, and of the Arminians in the Church 
the York House conference between them in February, 1626 was not a 
contest between 'ins' and 'outs' : it was a contest between rival 
groups of his supporters. But the quarrel over predestination and 
grace remained ‘first and foremost a dispute within the court" in 
the years before 1629. Even so, Buckingham's dominance was never 
absolute and it was possible for a major Court figure like the 
Earl of Pembroke to use Parliament to attack him and to survive. 
In fact, Court faction fed the revival of Parliamentary judicature. 
But to have opposed a Court whose leading figures displayed such a 
range of views 'would have required a formidable feat of political 


gymnastics. ' 


Few M.P.s were 'so eccentric that they could not find 
one among the many potential court patrons to share their politica: 
objectives.’ Court favour was, in any case, necessary to enable 
the most rustic of country gentlemen to perform his local duties. 
The good will of the King and the Privy Council was a prerequisite 
for appointment to office and for promotion : hence the concern of 
men like Eliot, Phelips and Wentworth to keep open their links 
with the Court. But they also had to accommodate themselves to the 
views of their neighbours and countrymen in their localities and 
when they represented them in Parliament. Under the strain of war 
which had been entered more in a spirit of compliance than of 


enthusiasm in 1624, their loyalties came under increasing pressure 
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service to the Court conflicted with duty to the Country. The 
attempt to put local administration on a war footing brought 
relations between the centre and the localities and between the 
King and Parliament to the point of collapse. It was only the 
commitment of Charles to customary ways that kept the institution 
in being for so long. 

There is no doubt about the compelling nature of this 
synthesis and the deep mark it has left on subsequent studies. It 
offers a persuasive combination of analysis and narrative based 
on the concept of an ‘open' Court interacting with the constraints 
imposed by the relatively closed world of county politics. More 
cogently still, it provides a key to the functional breakdown of 
administration which hamstrung the war effort in the late 1620s. 
Nonetheless, it is not entirely convincing. First of all, it 
lacks a sustained analysis of Court and Conciliar politics without 
which the Parliamentary history of the period is deprived of a 
vital dimension. The interplay between Conciliar politics and the 
debates in the two Houses is only illuminated intermittently in 
Russell's work. Secondly, it implies that the Court remained 'open' 
and that the range of its political and religious patronage did 
not contract during the 1620s. It is highly doubtful whether this 
is true after the spring or summer of 1626 when the resort to the 
emergency powers of the Crown and the rise of Arminian influence 
in the Church altered the political perspective and religious 
complexion of the Court. The domestic conflict that ensued clearly 
involved an ideological element. Finally, it is altogether too 
simple to explain Parliamentary protest in 1628 as the result of 
the pressure the war measures adopted since 1624 put on county 
administration. Men, money and munitions were provided on a scale 
not seen since the late sixteenth century. The machinery linking 
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central and local government did work under this pressure. The 
problem lies in explaining how this was achieved and why the effort 
could not be sustained. 

Russell's analysis of the evolution of 'Court' politics in 
the early 1620s and the effects of this process on the Commons' 
debates on foreign policy illustrate my case. The major issue of 
this period concerned the role England should play in the devel- 
Oping crisis over Bohemia and the subsequent invasion of the 
Palatinate by Spanish and Imperial forces. King James and an 
important group of pro-Spanish Privy Councillors led by the Earl 
of Arundel were committed to resolving the crisis without imper- 
illing England's diplomatic relationship with Spain : others, 
including the Earls of Pembroke and Southampton and Archbishop 
George Abbot, were more inclined to support overt intervention on 
behalf of James's son-in-law, the Elector Frederick. The picture 
Russell offers is of an initially quiescent House of Commons 
drawn by conciliar invitation into a debate on foreign policy in 
November, 1621 and led (or, perhaps, misled) by confusion over 
the Court's official line into raising the issue of Prince 
Charles's proposed marriage to the Infanta, thereby provoking the 
dispute on privilege which led to the dissolution. The failure, 
however, of the marriage negotiations meant that the House of 
Commons had to be cajoled by the Prince and the Duke of Buckingham 
aided by Pembroke and his allies into supporting a breach of the 
treaties and into providing supply for a war. The succession of 
Charles to the throne in the spring of 1625 confirmed the Duke's 
Supremacy at Court and quietened his critics there. But the attemp 
to win further supply foundered on the resistance of the lower 
House to the war policy. It was the only Court-Country confrontati 
of the decade. Unfortunately, the elaboration of this analysis and 
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the conclusions drawn from it are largely wrong. There was an 
entirely clear 'Court' line articulated by Lord Digby, Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex and Lord Keeper Williams, later repeated by 
their fellow Privy Councillors, Edmondes and Weston, in the 
autumn of 1621 that supply should be given for the Palatinate and 
the broader issues of war strategy forborne. The call for an 
expedition to the West Indies, which Russell attributes to 
Solicitor General Heath and uses as evidence of speiciad encour- 
agement for a wider war, was actually made by George Shilleto. 
Goring's famous intervention on 29th November indicates that the 
Palatinate was the central objective in Court policy and a threat 
of war against Spain issued by the lower House a useful bargaining 
point in the conflict envisaged in the Empire. Even those like Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Sir Edward Coke and Sir Francis Seymour who, 
according to Russell, wished merely to pass bills, were prepared 
to support supply for the forces already in the Palatinate and to 
discuss the war strategy in detail after Christmas. The Court's 
objectives were much more clearly defined in 1621 than a reading 
of Russell's work suggests. So, too, was the willingness of the 
House of Commons to fund a war. But the failure to obtain supply 
then and the need to override the resistance of the pro-Spanish 
group in the Council made the difficulties of managing the House 
of Commons in 1624 all the greater. New allies - Oxford and Say an 
Sele in the House of Lords, Sandys, Phelips and Diggs in the 
Commons - had to be sought by the Prince and the Duke. It is true 
that the King would have preferred to continue to use diplomatic 
means to recover the Palatinate but he was by no means so isolated 
at Court as Russell implies. A persuasive case has been put forwar 
by Dr Ball to suggest that James had the assistance and support of 


the Earl of Pembroke and, indirectly, of Sir Benjamin Rudyerd in 
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seeking adequate supply before foreign adventures were contemplatec 
There is a marked lack of appreciation of the tactical manoeuvering 
that went on in the Commons before it was agreed to vote three 
subsidies and three fifteenths on 20th March. It is difficult to 
agree that ‘war had been forced on the House of Commons in circum- 
stances most of its members did not understand’ when they were 
apparently able, as subsidy commissioners, 'to go back to their 
homes and make speeches explaining why they had voted money.' The 
divisions at Court were not settled by Charles's accession. All the 
contemporary evidence from Lord Keeper Williams's correspondence, 
the dispatches of the French and Venetian Ambassadors, and the 
fragments in the State Papers runs directly against Russell's view 
that the ‘one necessary ingredient to an explosive Parliament, an 
openly divided court' was missing in 1625. These divisions explain 
why the request for further supply at Westminster in July had to 
be laid aside. The strain on Conciliar solidarity was equally 
apparent at Oxford in August where Buckingham tried to use 
complaints over the lax enforcement of the recusancy laws to 
bring the Lord Keeper down and where Arundel and Pembroke were 
questioned in the Privy Council about accusations in the lower 
House against the Duke. The renewal of the plea for supply provokec 
an assault that was clearly the prelude to impeachment proceedings. 
Russell's failure to notice any of this material on Court conflict 
vitiates his entire account. Just as the Parliament of 1624 
witnessed the defeat of the pro-Spanish group on the Privy Council 
and the widening of the range of the Prince and Duke's contacts, 
so that of 1625 marked the estrangement of many of their Parlia- 
mentary allies from the previous year. The Court was no longer 
‘open' in the sense it had been in 1621 with room for differing 


views on foreign policy : the nature of the war policy adopted 
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since 1624 meant that its representative character had been partly 
lost and that its range of Parliamentary contacts was contracting 
sharply. 

The political contraction of the Court was accompanied by a 
notable change in its religious complexion. Under James, the 
episcopate was largely filled by men who were doctrinal Calvinists. 
But a minority of men like Neile, Andrewes and Montagu existed who 
rejected predestinarian teaching and who profited from the King's 
distaste for criticism tinged with Calvinist undertones during the 
negotiations for the Spanish match. The prospect of winning Prince 
Charles's support is known to have been discussed by them in 1623 
and it is likely that the publication of Richard Montagu's 'New 
Gag', which reduced the number of issues disputed with Rome and 
which specifically repudiated predestinarian Calvinism, was 
intended as a deliberate challenge. There is some evidence to 
suggest that the petition complaining about the book from Yates 
and Ward to the House of Commons in 1624 had the indirect backing 
of Archbishop George Abbot. But the lower House's decision to refer 
the work to Abbot to deal with was frustrated by King James's 
action in passing it to a small group of sympathisers - Williams, 
Neile and Dean White of Carlisle - for examination. Montagu's 
clarification of his views in 'Appello Caesarem' was equally 
provocative to his Parliamentary opponents. The condemnation of his 
doctrines in the House of Commons in July, 1625 revealed that he 
was the servant and chaplain of the King himself. Montagu and his 
episcopal supporters - Laud, Howson and Buckeridge - responded by 
appealing to Buckingham with a denial of Parliament's jurisdiction. 
The issue was barely taken any further in the second session at 
Oxford. But the King's personal support for the Arminians could be 
detected in the exclusion of bishops of Calvinist persuasion from 
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appointments to episcopal committees. Buckingham was placed in the 
position of having to choose between Montagu, whose doctrines were 
debated at York House on 11th and 17th February, 1626, and John 
Preston, the noted Puritan divine he had advanced since 1622. John 
Cosin, one of Montagu's supporters, closed his account of the 
conference by recording that the King 'swears his perpetual 
patronage of our cause.’ It is significant that this was the moment 
chosen for the establishment of the Feoffees for Impropriations. 
Montagu was inevitably the target for a renewed attack in the House 
of Commons. The 1626 Parliament witnessed an attempt to pass a bill 
giving statutory authority to the Irish Articles of 1615, thereby 
rendering Montagu's doctrinal position untenable since they 
confirmed Calvinist teaching on grace. It was also a riposte to a 
royal proclamation forbidding religious controversy. But the 
dissolution of Parliament in June, 1626 meant that, to all intents 
and purposes, predestinarian teaching was forbidden. The struggle 
for control of the Church at its highest level had been won by the 
Arminians. 

These conflicts seriously weakened the King's control over 
the House of Lords. The view that the upper House was of secondary 
importance in the politics of the period is open to question : it 
was, if anything, of growing importance to the Crown in the late 
1620s because its direct influence was so much stronger there than 
in the Commons. The combined presence of a large number of Privy 
Councillors and the bench of Bishops provided a solid nucleus of 
support which was buttressed by the proxy system. The adoption of 
the war policy in 1624 was preceded by a series of reconciliations 
with peers like Oxford and Southampton who had been confined for 
their criticism of the Spanish match in 1621 and with Lord Say and 


Sele who had been committed and interrogated for resisting the 
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benevolence of 1622. It was even easier to win the support of 
figures like the Earl of Essex who had served as a volunteer on 
the continent in the preceding three years and the Earl of Warwick. 
Of course, these new allies were only obtained at the cost of 
alienating the old. It is clear that Arundel opposed a breach with 
Spain, a view courageously expressed by his ally, Sir George 
Chaworth, in the House of Commons in March, 1624 and that he was 
prepared to do what he could to help Bristol and Middlesex stem 
the tide of charges brought against them. By July, he, Calvert and 
Williams had been excluded from the negotiations with France. Arun- 
del's plea to Charles at his accession in March, 1625 to allow the 
Privy Council a share in advising him was not heeded and he came 
to be suspected of supporting the lower House's attacks on the 
Duke. The loss of Pembroke's support was more serious still. He 
had been much more cautious about the consequences of breaking the 
treaties with Spain than Buckingham and Prince Charles had wished. 
Pembroke is known to have been anxious to secure a firm alliance 
with France before war with Spain began. By the spring of 1625, he 
was openly sceptical about the terms Buckingham had obtained. He 
doubted whether there would be any benefit from the Oxford session 
of Parliament and complained to the Earl of Leicester in October, 
1625 that ‘Buckingham carried all business in his heart.' It was 
not just Buckingham's monopoly of influence that exposed him to 
criticism. The Earl of Essex was alienated by his experiences on 
the disastrous Cadiz expedition and by the exculpation of Sir 
Edward Cecil, its incompetent leader, by the Privy Council on his 
return. The last chance of retaining the support of Warwick and Say 
was sacrificed at York House. Amongst the peers, the same pattern - 
of expansion in the range of the Court's contacts in 1624 and of 
contraction in 1625 - can be detected. 
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The attack on Buckingham in the Parliament of 1626 is one of 
the best known and least understood set-pieces of the period. The 
exclusion of half-a-dozen of the Commons leaders of 1625 by 
pricking them as Sheriffs allowed M.P.s like Eliot and Digges to 
play much more prominent roles. Buckingham also had to take account 
of his enemies in the upper House from the beginning of the sessior 
On 25th February, a vote was carried against his advice to limit 
the number of proxies a peer might hold to two in future sessions. 
A little over a week later, Arundel showed unmistakable Signs of 
interest in the case of the seized French vessel, the St. Peter of 
Le Havre, which Eliot was charged with pursuing in the Commons. The 
discovery that Arundel's son had secretly married a royal ward 
without the king's consent was used as an excuse to confine him anc 
remove an enemy with five proxy votes at his command. The Duke's 
efforts to divert the developing attack by sheltering behind royal 
orders or attempting to provoke disputes on privilege between the 
two Houses proved unavailing. Furthermore, the position of his 
Supporters in the Lords was gradually undermined. The investigatior 
of precedents undertaken after complaints from the Earl of Lincoln 
and from Viscount Say and Sele revealed that no peer had previously 
been committed during the session. Charles was accordingly asked 
for Arundel's release on April 19th. It was the first of a series 
of requests that the King attempted to evade. The charges that the 
Earl of Bristol, who had successfully defied an order not to attenc 
brought against Buckingham on the same day made every vote vital. A 
request for the Duke's commitment sent up by the House of Commons 
after it had presented its charges was lost by only four votes 
the four new peers who were immediately created to bolster Buck- 
ingham's position were described as "heavenly Lords as do need no 


land to walk upon.' Indeed, there is every sign that the House was 
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deliberately dealing as slowly as possible with Bristol's charges 
against Buckingham and the King's counter-allegations against 
Bristol. Not a single afternoon session - which was customary when 
the House was pressed for business - was held between April 1st 
and June 8th. The Lords even adjourned for a week at the end of 
May when Charles merely promised a reply on Arundel's release 
before the end of the Parliament. Eventually, the King was forced 
to give in : on 8th June, Arundel returned. The tempo of business 
at once picked up and afternoon sessions were resumed. But the 
risk that Buckingham might be condemned by the House of Lords was 
one the King dared not face. On 15th June, against the wishes of 
the majority of the Privy Council, Parliament was dissolved. 

Buckingham's escape from impeachment meant that the succ- 
ession struggle that had been going on at Court since the autumn 
of 1623 was over. His rivals had been defeated and were, with the 
important exception of Pembroke, driven out. But this was only 
achieved at the cost of losing almost all the allies acquired in 
1624 and by leaving the composition of the inner circle of the 
King's advisers narrower than ever before. The Privy Council lost 
the broadly representative function it had hitherto played. There 
was furthermore a distinct hardening in the King's attitude towards 
Parliament. Far from being the patient but puzzled figure Russell 
portrays, he was increasingly intolerant of what he regarded as 
factious opposition and inclined to stress his determination to 
uphold his royal authority. He found support from Buckingham and 
his allies on the Privy Council for this view and from a small 
group of Buckingham's supporters - the Earls of Dorset and 
Bridgewater and Bishops Laud and Neile - in the House of Lords. 
The King's overt hostility to Parliament and the ideological 
alliance between the adherents of royal authoritarianism and the 
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Arminian party in the Church is an established feature of English 
politics after 1626. To finance the military and naval effort for 
which he could no longer obtain consent in Parliament, Charles 
turned to his prerogative and emergency powers. There was nothing 
new in the forced loan, martial law, billeting, etc., but they led 
to theoretical justifications of prerogative rule and the visible 
persecution of those who resisted. Leading country gentlemen like 
Eliot or Phelips or Wentworth whose Court contacts had withered on 
the vine looked to Parliament for salvation. The decline in their 
local prestige caused by the loss of places on the Justices bench 
or removal from the post of Deputy Lieutenant could partly be 
repaired by victory at the polls. They certainly understood the 
national function of the House of Commons as their predecessors 
had done to be to seek remedies for the grievances of the subject. 
That is why they concentrated on the task of re-establishing the 
subject's personal liberties in 1628 and on restoring the purity 
of religion in 1629. 

It is because Russell's mastery of the sources is so uncer- 
tain, because his analysis of the tactics and manoeuvres of the 
leaders in the two Houses is so fragile, because, indeed, his 
understanding of the structure of politics in the 1620s rests upon 
rigid criteria, that the framework within which he has tried to 
place the Parliaments of this period must be suspect. The weakness 
of his analysis is partly due to the procedure he adopted in 
examining the Parliaments in turn. The choice of a single account 
as a base text for proceedings in the House of Commons carries 
with it inevitable dangers. Unfortunately, the accounts attributed 
to Pym for 1621, 1624 and 1625 are not 'diaries' taken on the 
floor of the House at all but edited versions written up consider- 
ably later. Some of the comments they contain can be shown to be 
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misleading when checked against other evidence. The use of Stowe Ms 
366 in 1628 is open to similar but less serious objections. Apart 
from the published letters of John Chamberlain and Sir Thomas 
Wentworth and the manuscript correspondence of Sir Robert Phelips, 
there is a surprising lack of reference to other sources. Sir John 
Eliot's Negotium Posterorum is employed but not his letter-book or 
his collection of Parliamentary papers at St. Germans. There is 
only one reference supplied by Dr Tite to the vast Petyt collectior 
in the Inner Temple Library and none at all to the Loseley manu- 
scripts at Guildford. More surprising still, he appears to have 
missed one of the principal sources for Pym's career. The descrip- 
tion of the French and Venetian Ambassadors' reports as ‘gossip' i: 
particularly unfortunate : they provide, when checked against othe1 
sources, the best insight available into the politics of the Court. 
The Mede to Stuteville letters are cited only for 1621. Other 
important printed sources like the Cornwallis correspondence, the 
Fairfax papers, James Howell's letters and the autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston find no mention. Neither the printed extracts 
nor the extensive originals of the Scudamore Mss are mentioned. Hi: 
failure, moreover, to consult the theses of Miss Dawson and Dr 
Stoddart on the House of Lords was a serious omission. No one 
scholar can do everything but there are some things which must be 
done if a study of the kind Russell has written is to prove sound. 

There is an even more fundamental problem at the heart of 
his work. It has long been apparent that many members of the 
Commons in the 1620s had 'Court' connections through marriage or 
office or patronage and that ane office-holders expressed 
criticism in the House of the policies of James and Charles. 
Because of this overlap and because there is now a better under- 


standing of the role of Court faction, attempts to employ the 
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contemporary terms 'Court' and 'Country' for political analysis 
have invariably run into difficulties. Russell's more flexible 
approach stressing the importance of local interests in many M.P.s' 
minds promises dividends it does not fully pay. The fact that 
Westminster was a permanent part of Sir Robert Phelips's way of 
life is used in one place to explain his support for war in 1624 
elsewhere he takes the view that the interests of Somerset 
outweighed those of England in Phelips's list of priorities. The 
latitude permitted by this approach suggests that the analytical 
problem has not been solved at all. There is a curious contrast 
drawn, moreover, between members with a localist approach and 
others like Pym, Rich and Rudyerd whose freedom of action was, so 
it is claimed, dependent on a lack of responsibility to an elec- 
torate. Whether this is a real distinction seems highly doubtful 
since no evidence is adduced to support it. It overlooks, in any 
case, the more plausible hypothesis that the rhetoric of localism 
is part of the process of bargaining with the centre : the need to 
respond to royal fiscal and military demands was in itself a 
unifying national experience for the governors of the counties. 
Far too little is said about who controlled the debates, managed 
the business and manned the committees of the two Houses. When we 
are told that a lower House containing Sir Edward Coke, Sir Edwin 
Sandys, Sir Robert Phelips, Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir Thomas Wentworth 
and many other prominent figures lacked ‘any effective leadership’ 
in 1621, it is impossible to accept this unadorned assertion. There 
are whole sections of the narrative - on the debates in the House 
of Commons leading up to the Petition of Right in May, 1628, for 
example - in which no attempt at political analysis is made. But it 
is perfectly possible, as John Ball showed a generation ago, to 


identify different groups amongst the leaders in the House of 
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Commons, to describe their views and analyse the evolution of their 
tactics. It is also possible to show, often in detail, how the 
politics and debates of the two Houses are connected. What Russell 
offers is a study of Parliamentary history with many of these 
ingredients missing and the vacuum filled with localism. The echoes 
produced make no sense in the study of a national institution. 

Conrad Russell's work is an important contribution and will 
stimulate debate in the years to come. The assumption of Parliamen- 
tary weakness on which it is based is, however, highly questionable 
It has always been recognised that the early Stuart monarchs had 
extra-Parliamentary resources which they could and did exploit. 
Even so, the financial difficulties confronting James and Charles 
in the 1620s made recourse to Parliament essential if there was to 
be effective intervention in the European struggle then raging. It 
is this rather then any principled belief in Parliamentary instit- 
utions on the part of King Charles that explains the meetings in 
1626, 1628 and 1629. Any practical alternative would have been 
welcome to him. But the methods by which King James had raised 
revenue inevitably aroused controversy in 1621 and 1624. Without 
the necessary expertise to manage the lower House, it proved 
essential to employ some of the most prominent members as intermed: 
jaries to obtain supply for war in 1624. Unfortunately, the war 
policy proved an expensive and oppressive failure. It is perfectly 
true that there was no struggle for power between the King and 
Parliament in the late 1620s. But there was a bitter and prolonged 
effort to set limits to the exercise of the royal prerogative and 


emergency powers. This conflict transformed the complexion of the 


upper ranks of the episcopate and undermined royal control of the 
House of Lords. It left a permanent legacy of distrust for the 


King and his circle of advisers that was to be a powerful influenc 
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in the crisis of 1641. It is this conflict and this connection that 
Russell has left essentially unexplored. The history of the Parlia- 
ments of the 1620s and of their place in English politics has still 


to be written. 
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THE FRAMEWORK OF THE CRISIS OF THE ARISTOCRACY 1558-1641 

The contribution made by Professor Stone to the study of the 
economic and social history of England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries has been one of the outstanding features of 
post-war scholarship. Ever since the publication in 1965 of his 
major work, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641, we have been 
indebted to him for a new account of the fortunes of the landed 
elite in this period. The complex crisis which he detected in the 
affairs of the peerage helped to explain why the outbreak of the 
English Civil War became possible. The book was rightly recognised 
as one of the most important to appear on early modern English 
history for many years and the qualities of mind it displayed won 
widespread admiration. Professor Stone's control over a mass of 
evidence, his willingness to employ the most up-to-date methods of 
enquiry and the striking insights to be found throughout his text 
together made the study a truly remarkable achievement. It was and 
is impossible to read the book without being profoundly impressed 
and constantly stimulated. The study of the peerage and, indeed, of 
the period as a whole was placed in an entirely new framework which 
no historian has since been able to ignore. 

The declared aim of his study was to do two things: first, to 
describe the total environment of the landed elite, material and 
economic, ideological and cultural, educational and moral; and 
secondly to demonstrate, to explain, and to chart the course of a 
crisis in the affairs of this elite that was to have a profound 
effect upon the evolution of English political institutions. He 
accordingly set out to explain why, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the monarchy was eclipsed when Charles I lost his head, how 
the peerage lost its special privileges, its grasp on the executive 


and its influence over the electorate, and how the Anglican Church 
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lost its monopoly of patronage and pulpit. The political breakdown 
of 1640-42 was explained as the result of three main causes. The 
first was a long-term decline in respect for and obedience to the 
monarchy, caused partly by the personal ineptitude of kings, partly 
by growing financial impoverishment, partly by structural defects in 
the Court system and by the widening gap between the moral standards, 
aspirations and way of life of the Court and those of the Country. 
The second was the failure of the Church of England to accommodate 
itself to moderate Puritan reform and its adoption of policies of 
repression under Archbishop Laud which eventually brought the whole 
edifice down. Finally, there was the crisis in the affairs of the 
hereditary elite, the aristocracy, which permitted the prolonged 
upheavals of the 1640s to develop. For a period, this group lost its 
grip on the nation and thereby permitted the political and social 
initiative to fall into the hands of the squirearchy. Its powers of 
physical coercion were taken over by an increasingly powerful state; 
it permanently alienated much of its capital resources in land; for 
a while, albeit not very long, its purchasing power declined 
absolutely and the subsequent decision to raise rents and entry 
fines cost it the loyalty of the tenantry; more and fore of the 
commanding heights of administrative and political authority had to 
be shared with a confident and well-educated gentry; and, partly 
because of guilt by association with a corrupt, licentious and 
ultimately tyrannical Court, because so many peers belonged to the 
hated and feared Recusant minority and because the workings of the 
Puritan conscience weakened the bonds of deference, it forfeited 
much of its influence and prestige. Without these processes, the 
breakdown of monarchical and aristocratic government in 1640 would 


not have occurred. 


The detailed arguments set out in The Crisis of the Aristocracy 
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1558-1641 are now well known. They are anchored on an analysis of 
the position of the peerage in English society at the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth and on the sociological proposition that titular 
status and wealth broadly corresponded at that time. A complex 
(and controversial) statistical apparatus was devoted to showing how 
the peerage's landed income and manorial possessions contracted by 
1600 and how its economic recovery in the early seventeenth century 
left the aristocracy more dependent on Court office and less able to 
count on the loyalty of their tenantry than ever before. It was 
accompanied by an equally brilliant discussion of the effects of 
Elizabeth's parsimony in granting honours and the dire consequences 
of early Stuart largesse in this field. With the peerage's military 
power and aptitude in sharp decline and its political and religious 
affiliations under increasing suspicion, the crisis was inevitable. 
Of course, these arguments have been challenged but there has been 
no fundamental shift in Professor Stone's position. He has, in fact, 
complained that no overall assessment of his work has been attempted. 
For this reason, I should like to Subject some of his principal 
arguments to rigorous examination. This exercise may help to 
determine how far it is legitimate to go in accepting his case and 
whether there are issues still to be investigated. 

The first surprising feature of the book is that the background 
to the period of study is only partially filled in by Professor 
Stone. There is no systematic description of the economic position 
of the early Tudor peerage or of the extent of their landed 
possessions or the size of their landed income. Their role in 
government and society and their involvement in the political and 
religious upheavals is the subject of widely scattered (and not 
always consistent) comments. Professor Stone characterised their 


fifteenth century predecessors as "unenlightened factious territorial 
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warlords" and described how they and their early sixteenth century 
counterparts "dominated politics and local government by their 
command over their tenants, by their nucleus of armed followers, 
and by their command over the retained gentry who were drawn into 
their orbit by the need for protection and patronage in dangerous 
times." "The first task of the Tudors", so he argued, "was to rid 
the country of the over-mighty subject whose military potential came 
not far short of that of the monarchy itself. This meant destruction 
of individuals by attainder or confiscation; refusal to create new 
great families by gifts of land and swelling titles; encouragement 
of a counterpoise in the more numerous families of lesser rank and 
pretensions; diversion of noble time, energy, and money to royal 
service at the Court; and development of the monarchy as the one 


overriding focus of allegiance and loyalty." 


It was in accordance 
with these policies that the "early Tudors" strove, "not without 
success, to undermine the strength of the nobility, which they 
regarded as a menace to quasi-absolute monarchy." 

The main elements of this argument - over-mighty subjects 
controlling national and local politics through the possession of 
property and the influence of their affinities until the strife of 
the Wars of the Roses was terminated by the Tudors - had been the 
staple fare of historical analysis for decades. But this stereotyped 
view was no longer credible by 1965. The studies carried out by K.B. 
McFarlane and others had already shown how cautious and reserved 
the bulk of the peerage had been during the latter half of the 
fifteenth century. Active and unswerving partisanship was shown by 
very few peers or peerage families. It was not, in any case, their 
martial prowess but their declining fighting spirit and increasing 
preoccupation with estate management and legal affairs that a 


contemporary observer like William Worcester so vehemently deplored. 
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No peer in Yorkist or early Tudor England, not even Warwick the 
Kingmaker, had military resources remotely comparable to those of 
the Crown itself. The 3rd Duke of Buckingham, who is the sole example 
of an over-mighty subject in early Tudor times cited by Professor 
Stone, was an oppressive landlord whose exactions alienated his 
tenants to the extent that he required the protection of a retinue 
of three to four hundred men raised by royal licence when he visited 
them in Wales in 1520: he was incapable of effective conspiracy 
against Wolsey, let alone against Henry VIII, and knew, as McFarlane 
pointed out, that no one would have supported him. No Lord could be 
absolutely certain of the loyalty of his feed men or his tenants at 
the height of the crises of the Wars of the Roses. And no King, not 
even Henry VIT with his system of bonds and recognizances, was able 
to contemplate an attempt to undermine the strength of the nobility: 
on the contrary, the need to secure their help in the government of 
the kingdom was an axiom of late medieval political thought and 
practice. Monarchs had to ensure that the authority they entrusted 
to the peerage was properly exercised and not abused but this was 
part of the 'good lordship' which they owed to all their subjects 
and entailed a reciprocal acknowledgment of obligations right down 
the social scale. This explains why William Caxton described the 
government of the realm as a co-operative effort made by the King 
and nobles together. The point is elegantly made by Professor Stone 
himself: “up to about 1570 the Tudors were obliged to govern as had 
medieval kings before them, mainly with the co-operation of the 


aristocracy." 


This is a direct contradiction of his initial argument. 
I cannot see how both can be sustained in the same work. 
The second theme he developed - namely, the deliberate 


destruction by attainder or confiscation of individuals and the 


calculated refusal to create new magnate families or to inflate the 
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numbers of the peerage - is no less questionable. It was through 
extinction rather than attainder and a failure to offset the process 
by new creations that the number of peerage families fell from 57 to 
43 in Henry VII's reign: of the nine peerage families suffering 
attainder between 1485 and 1509, five secured reversals from Henry 
VII and one under Henry VIII. The real contrast between the two 
Kings was in their attitude to creating new peers. Henry VIII's 
greater generosity had by 1529, as Professor Stone points out, put 
the numbers back in the middle fifties. But neither he nor his 
father had been able to endow their new creations with major grants 
of land: Sir Giles Daubeney was alone in receiving a grant of five 
Somerset manors under Henry VII. It was more common for new peers 
to be given part of the estates of attainted or extinct families: 
the Duke of Buckingham's lands went to four peers and to four future 
title-holders after his trial and execution in 1521. It was only in 
the 1530s with the acquisition of former monastic property that 
Henry VIII could afford to be much more generous. As Professor 
Stone himself explains in more than one place, former Church lands 
constituted the core of the estates held by a significant number of 
peerage families in 1558. Indeed, the wave of new creations between 
1529 and 1554 transformed the composition of the peerage. His 
figures show that 26 of the 57 peerage families extant at the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth had gained their titles in the preceding 
twenty five years. The rate of creation was much higher than it had 
been since the third quarter of the fifteenth century. It would be 
possible for a plausible case to be put forward claiming that many 
major landowning families suffered severe losses between 1530 and 
1560: the Hussey line was ended after the Pilgrimage of Grace and 
the Boleyns left no heirs in 1539: the de la Poles were brought 


down by the trials of 1538 and 1541: the Brandons and Courtenays 
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were extinguished in 1552 and 1556 respectively: the Percy inherit- 
ance was in Crown hands between 1536 and 1557 and the Howard lands 
between 1546 and 1554: even the greatest beneficiaries of the 
Henrician and Edwardian Reformation - Thomas Cromwell, Edward 
Seymour and John Dudley - failed to do more than bequeath heavily 
depleted estates to their heirs in the aftermath of their political 
falls. This putative mid-Tudor crisis of the aristocracy still 
awaits its historian. But there is no doubt about the willingness 
of the Crown to create and to endow new magnate families in a period 
of tension. It is highly significant that Dr Leonard's figures show 
a sharp increase in the number of knights over the same period, 
many of them military men without the landed resources customarily 
associated with the rank. Why this mid-Tudor inflation of honours 
left the social and political system apparently unshaken in contrast 
to the dire effects experienced in the early Stuart period is a 
question Professor Stone does not address. Nonetheless, his claim 
that the early Tudors forswore the creation of new noble families 
with extensive landed possessions is not sustained by his own 
analysis. 

Of course, it would have been extremely useful if Professor 
Stone had provided estimates of the landed income of the peerage 
and of its manorial holdings on the eve of the dissolution of the 
monasteries for the purpose of comparison with his figures for 
later dates. He did, however, accept Miss Helen Miller's findings 
about the relative accuracy of the subsidy assessments of the 
peerage between 1523 and 1547: in fact, he described the 1520s and 
1530s as the period "when the estates of noblemen and gentlemen were 
taxed at their true value." The material for such an estimate of the 
total and mean landed income of the peerage in the early 1530s was 


certainly available. The only figures he offered for the manorial 
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he asserted, "an exclusive club for the substantial landowners" and 
he assured his readers that "the upper ranges of society in 1558 
were not very far off a position of status equilibrium." Titular 
status and wealth, allowing for individual exceptions, went broadly 
hand in hand. If this were not so, then the system of stratification 
would sooner or later be discredited or overthrown. Within the 
peerage itself, moreover, there was a general financial distinction 
to be drawn between the Earls and Marquises on the one hand and the 
Viscounts and Barons on the other. The thrust of this argument about 
the correspondence between status and wealth is clear. Indeed, it 
underlies his entire thesis about the growing discrepancies between 
the two by the end of the sixteenth century and, in part, at least, 
about the consequences of the inflation of the peerage in the early 
seventeenth century. The difficulty with it is that Professor Stone 
has another, equally clear but fundamentally incompatible line of 
reasoning on this subject. For he also states that the peerage 
represented only "a reasonable majority grouping of the greater 
landowners in 1560" and that it embraced "about two thirds of the 
total families in this economic class." In fact, "the baronage at 
any given time only represents the majority of the greater landowners 
of the country." This evidently implies that there was a substantial 
group of greater landowners outside the ranks of the peerage in 1558. 
So titular status and wealth could not have been so closely linked 
as he attempted to argue. This point can be reinforced by examining 
the one piece of evidence offered to Support the contention that 
there was a clear financial distinction between the upper and lower 
ranks of the peerage in 1559, namely, his estimates of their gross 
rentals. If his table is examined in detail, one Duke, six Earls and 
one Lord are certainly to be found in the top four income groups but 


there were six Earls and one Marquis together with one Viscount and 
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seven Barons in the fifth income group and four Earls and one 
Viscount along with ten Barons in the group below that. There was 
one Marquis in group seven and one Earl in group eight. Put another 
way, eleven of the twenty individuals in the upper ranks of the 
peerage are to be found along with nineteen of the forty three 
Viscounts and Barons in groups five and six. Titular status and 
wealth on this evidence overlapped in 1559. If a further 30 to 40 
families outside the peerage had comparable landed resources to 
those of the baronage, then the entire argument about the correspon- 
dence between status and wealth is unhinged: the discrepancies must 
have been clear even in 1559. On this basis, furthermore, the 
peerage is unlikely to have formed more than three fifths or two 
thirds of the greater landowning class in 1559. Quite how many 
greater landowners there were by 1600 is not at all clear although 
Professor Stone states that there was "an urgent need to admit new 
blood to maintain the close relationship of title to landed wealth." 
If the baronage still represented the majority of the class and if 
the peerage still embraced two thirds of those in this economic 
category, then the total could not have been in excess of 100. ae 
however, it required the creations made by James I up to 1615 to 
restore the peerage's position, then a total of 120 is conceivable. 
The peerage would then have formed between half and three fifths of 
the greater landowning class. By 1641, there were 121 peerage 
families and "probably another 30 to 40 families who were as rich 
as the middling barons and richer than the poor ones." On this basis, 
the greater landowning class did not exceed 160 families in 1641. 
The peerage therefore comprised three quarters at least of the group 
of greater landowners on the eve of the Civil War and was in a more 
representative position then it had been in 1558 or 1602. This makes 


the outbreak of the Great Rebellion harder rather than easier to 
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explain if Professor Stone's premises are accepted. But it also 
raises considerable doubts about the conceptual framework within 
which he has attempted to analyse and to explain these events. 

Admittedly, none of this affects Professor Stone's contention 
that Queen Elizabeth's reign witnessed the comparative impoverishment 
of the peerage and a contraction in its real income and in the size 
of its estates. On his own showing, there had been significant 
gains made by a section of the peerage as a result of the dissolution 
of the monasteries and the distribution of Church property. What is 
not clear is the extent to which this redistribution of property 
had affected the position of the peerage in landed society. There is 
some local evidence in Norfolk, for example, to Suggest that modest 
gains were made but this is not conclusive of the country as a 
whole. To get a better perspective it is possible to compare the 
subsidy assessments of the peerage in 1534 analysed by Miss Miller 
and accepted by Professor Stone as reliable with the estimates of 
landed income offered first by him in 1965 and subsequently revised 
in 1972. To make this a fair comparison it is necessary to adjust 
the figures for inflation as measured in the Phelps-Brown price 
index for consumables. The results of this process can be seen in 


Tables 1 and 2. 


Table 1: Comparison with Professor Stone's 1965 estimates of Landed Income 


Date No.of Peers Total LI. Mean L.l. Price Index Maan L.1.(1559 prices) % rise or fall from 1534 
5% £49,7%* £ On 60 £1,535 2 
155963 £135,000 £2,140 100 £2,140 +391, 
160288 £175,000 £3,020 179 £1,690 +107, 
141 12 £505,000° £4,170" 219 £1,904" +244, 
£630,000° £5,200" £2, 00" +540, 
+ excluding casualties * including caswllties # calculated as: £921 x 54 = £49,7% 
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Table 2: Comparison with Professor Stone's 1972 estimates of Landed Incane 
Date No.of Peers Total L.I. Mean L.I. Price Index Mean L.1.(1559 prices) % rise or fall from 15% 
15% A £49,7%* ¢ 91 60 £1,535 : 
1559 G3 £146,000 £2,320 100 £2,320 +517, 
160258 £180,000 £3,100 179 £1,790 HF, 
141 121 £465,600 £3, 848" 219 £1,757" +147, 

£582,000" £4.190" £2,200" +43, 


+ excluding casualties * inchiting caswalties # See rote # to Table 1. 
This pattern is quite different from that set out in Stone's book. 
It involves substantial gains for the peerage between 1534 and 1559 
followed admittedly by a fall in mean landed income in real terms: 
even so, the level of mean landed income in 1602 was still apprec- 
iably above that of 1534. The advance made by the peerage in the 
early seventeenth century apparently entailed some further gains. 
It is also possible to make some calculations about the 
manorial holdings of the peerage if the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample 
offered by Professor Stone is accepted as a representative one 


applicable to their possessions. 


Table 3: Comparison with Professor Stone's 1965 estimates of Manorial Holdings 


Date No. of Peers Estimated Total. Manorial Holdirgs Average Holdings per family 

1534 7 1663" 3 

1558 63 3,390 a 

1602 57 2,220 39 

141 1 3,080 25 [pre-1602 peers: ¥ 
* Calculated as: £49,734 + £29.9 = 1,663.44 vec. post-1602 peers: 20] 
Table 4: Comparison with Professor Stone's 1972 estimates of Manorial Holdings 

Date No. of Peers Estimated Total Manorial Holdings Average Holdings per family 

15% 4 1,663 31 

1558 63 3,250 52 

1602 57 2,140 37 

141 12 3,290 27 
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Once again, the distinctive crisis in and around 1602 disappears. 
The peers of the early Stuart period do not, on the whole, appear to 
have been more poorly endowed with manors than their early Tudor 
predecessors although they do seem to have obtained a higher real 
income from their landed possessions. I am, therefore, reluctant to 
concede that the peerage found itself in an exceptionally exposed 
position at the end of Elizabeth's reign. The late J.P.Cooper once 
suggested that the period from 1540 to 1560 or possibly to 1570 
could be seen as a high-watermark for the acquisitions of most of 
the Elizabethan peerage and that some falling of the tide was to be 
expected for demographic as well as economic reasons. It is perfectly 
clear that families like the de Veres, Earls of Oxford, who perhaps 
enjoyed the highest landed income in the country in 1558, were 
brought down by the extravagance of the 17th Earl. It is equally 
clear that service to the Crown seriously weakened the estate of 
Francis Hastings, 3rd Earl of Huntingdon. Other families suffered 
from the vicissitudes of demography. Had Elizabeth's attitude to 
the creation of peers been less like that of Henry VII and more like 
that of Henry VIII in the first twenty years of his reign, had she, 
indeed, been as generous in the 1590s as she was in the 1560s, it 
is unlikely that any semblance of a crisis at the end of her reign 
could have been suggested. It is important to remember, however, 
that her reign was shaped by the political and religious upheavals 
of the 1540s and 1550s and that she had to take account of the 
Crown's financial difficulties throughout the period. Her conservat- 
ism over the creation of honours looks altogether different against 
this background and the stringencies of war finance to which she 
was subjected after 1585. In even a slightly extended perspective, 
the economic crisis of the peerage at the end of the sixteenth 


century looks more like an optical illusion. 
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The critical economic issue that affected the standing of 
peers in society was their relationship with their tenants and the 
development of their leasing policies. The fact that tenants could 
be pressed too hard even in years of agricultural prosperity was 
well known to landlords and to preachers. The attempt of the ist 
Earl of Cumberland to increase the returns from his estates in the 
1520s and 1530s alienated the gentry as well as his tenants. In the 
early Elizabethan period, according to Professor Stone, the end of 
military service left nobles and squires "with time lying heavily 
on their hands, for administration was no longer a very time- 
consuming occupation now that most of the estate was let out on long 
lease, and little was kept in hand." Even after the rapid price 
inflation of the 1540s and 1550s, he argued that there was no sign 
of a movement away from leases at customary rents. Elsewhere, 
however, he maintained that price inflation, which transferred a 
larger and larger share of the profits of agriculture to the tenant, 
was the vital factor in breaking this pattern of conservative estate 
management. In this period of "rapid change in the agricultural 
scene the personal attention of the landlord was of crucial import- 
ance.'' Absentee Courtier landlordship imposed a penalty that 
‘Country’ peers with nothing else to do did not have to pay. From 
the 1590s onwards, the rise in rents stimulated by demographic 
pressure, price inflation and revised leasing policies transferred 
the balance of advantage from the tenants to their landlords. By the 
1630s, a movement to rack or full economic rents was under way. This 
argument appears more attractive still when the estimate showing 
that estates comprising half the number of manors they had in 1558 
were producing a slightly larger average real income in 1641. In 
fact, no systematic examination of leasing policy on any one peerage 


family's estate is undertaken. Where it would have been possible - 
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on the Howard of Audley End estates, for example - Professor Stone 
has baldly and incorrectly denied in his later book Family and 
Fortune that the material is available. Because of the length 

of leases in the second half of the sixteenth century, which 

in most parts of the country ran for 21 years, the process of 
moving from a low rent-high entry fine System to one of higher 
rents with relatively low entry fines was a slow process. On the 
estate of the Rich family in Essex, for example, it took over 
four decades mainly because no more than four or five leases 
expired in any one year. Nor does it seem generally to have 
exacerbated landlord-tenant relations. For the tenant the rent 
was a cost that had to be met from the return on production. 
This return inevitably varied from year to year as conditions 

in the market, his own performance and the weather changed. The 
determination of rent levels involved both landlord and tenant 
taking a medium-term view of the return to be expected. It had 
to be adequate for it to be worthwhile for the tenant to accept 
the lease. When the level of return contracted, as it did in 

the 1640s, this was reflected in a rising level of arrears of 
rent and leasing practice had to be adjusted by shortening the 
terms and transferring the burden of repairs to the landlord 

in the following decade. To talk of rack-renting is a contradiction 
in terms: the length of late sixteenth and early seventeenth 
century leases makes such a concept unrealistic. Professor 
Stone's famous and much praised description of tenants' approval 
for the system of beneficial leases with a rationale comparable 
to a lottery is without real substance: leasing was based on a 
careful evaluation of advantages to both landlord and tenant. 

On the estates with which I am familiar, admittedly mainly in 


the south-east of England, at least 
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one third of all new leases went to former tenants or their children 
and some of the remainder went to their married daughters and their 
husbands. Where an estate disintegrated altogether as did that of 
the de Veres, it took at least a generation for the tenurial 
connection to be unravelled precisely because the leases were still 
running. This element of continuity amongst the tenantry makes 
Stone's account of a dramatic switch of advantage away from tenants 
to landlords after 1600 highly questionable. Indeed, his entire 
account of the subject rests on an over-simplified view of where the 
balance of advantage lay and on a failure to recognize how estate 
accounts like those of the 2nd Earl of Salisbury reflect such 
changes. 

The transformation that these economic changes are said to 
have caused in relations between landlords and tenants had its 
parallel in the decline of the peerage's military potential. As late 
as the 1540s, the Crown was forced to rely “on the usual indentured 
retinues, raised thanks to the continued enforcement of the oblig- 
ation of tenants to serve their lords in war.'' There was, indeed, 
what Professor Stone described as "a menacing revival of aristocratic 
military power" under Edward VI and Mary culminating in the issuing 
of licences to favoured supporters of their regimes to enable them 
to recruit retainers. In moments of crisis, Elizabeth was still 
obliged to turn to her magnates for assistance. It was only in the 
late sixteenth century that the threat from noble military power 
evaporated and that a truly national system of raising forces for 
the Crown came into full effect. It has to be said that this account 
rests upon a number of misconceptions. There is no evidence whatso- 
ever of the use of indentured retinues after 1512. The quasi-feudal 
system described by Dr Goring rested on the ability of individual 


lords to raise contingents not just from their tenants but also 
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from their friends, relations and neighbours. In face of the demands 
of the French wars of the 1540s and the extension of summonses to 
more and more obscure small gentry as a result of the disappearance 
of the monastic contingents, it failed to perform adequately. The 
rising cost of military equipment, the increasing reluctance of 
tenants to serve and the administrative problems that arose brought 
its survival into question. There are signs that the Crown - which 
had successfully used the system without arousing fears of a chall- 
enge to the throne - was already engaged on reform. Thomas Cromwell 
is known to have considered a plan to reform military recruitment in 
1539 and men were certainly levied on a national basis for the 
Boulogne expedition of 1544. In 1545, the militia was mobilized to 
meet the threat of a Scottish invasion. Muster Commissioners 
empowered to inspect each shire's able-bodied men were appointed 
from 1535. A ‘national system' was being put in place however slowly 
in the mid-Tudor period. Its coping piece was the instruction to 
the muster commisioners in January, 1558 to raise troops for Calais 
without exempting the tenants of any lord and the passage a few 
weeks later of the Militia Act. The "old dichotomy" as Dr Goring 
puts it had gone. What had determined the shape of the country's 
military system in the early sixteenth century was the nature and 
level of the Crown's demands. When the throne was successively 
occupied by a minor and then by an insecure woman, faction at the 
centre stimulated the growth of noble armouries and their willingness 
to appeal to force. It is this that lies behind the gendarmerie of 
1551-52 and the use of licences by the Duke of Northumberland and 
Queen Mary's supporters. The development of the office of Lord 
Lieutenant in the 1550s and the emergence of the trained bands 
enabled Elizabeth to dispense with Henry VIII's methods. In the 


emergencies of her reign, forces raised by the peerage supplemented 
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the shire levies. In any case, the relatively pacific foreign policy 
she followed until the 1580s denied not only the peerage but also 
the rest of the ruling elite military experience. It is not therefore 
Surprising that the performance of English forces in the Netherlands 
and elsewhere was of mixed quality. Much the same can be said for 
the much enlarged peerage in the wars of the late 1620s and again in 
the Civil Wars of the 1640s. The key changes had taken place by the 
middle of the sixteenth century and not, as Professor Stone would 
have it, at the end. Not until Charles I embarked upon his Scottish 
adventure did the loyalty of the militia bands come into question. 
By then, the peerage, like the rest of the 'political nation' was 
deeply divided. 

It would, of course, be wrong to claim that Professor Stone 
was only concerned with the economic fortunes and military resources 
of the peerage. His argument extended much further to encompass the 
more intangible attributes of influence and prestige. Admittedly, he 
argued that "the shrinkage of the territorial possessions of the 
aristocracy seriously constricted their zone of influence." "Under 
Elizabeth, their capital holdings and their incomes deteriorated, 
both relatively and absolutely, as a result of which respect for 
their titles and their authority was diminished." This argument 
rests upon insecure foundations: it is underpinned by an exaggerated 
view of the power and influence of the mid-sixteenth century peerage, 
a false antithesis between the interests of the Crown and the 
nobility and a no less fallacious dichotomy between the aristocracy 
and the gentry. By what might be termed Stone's law of social 
gravity, the fall of the peerage is counterbalanced by the rise of 
the gentry. This is an unconvincing line of argument for a number of 
reasons. First of all, it fails to establish that the titular 


differences between the peerage and the rest of the landowning elite 
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had any significant effect on the attitudes or performance of either 
in government at local or national level, still less on their 
economic interests. The peerage encompassed a heterogeneous group, 
some of whom were great landowners, others of whom definitely fell 
outside that class. At least 25 had gross rentals in 1558 that were 
lower than the average landed income of the peerage in 1534. How 
these peers sustained a way of life "based on a country house, 
financed mainly from agricultural profits, and supported by a huge 
train of servants" is never properly explained. They fail to meet 
the stereotype that Professor Stone has erected. In any event, he 
has another argument that bears on the point. He stated equally 
categorically that "the peerage in 1615 still retained its full 


dignity and respect." 


If this is true, then the economic tribulations 
alleged to have afflicted the late sixteenth century peerage, 
including the contraction of its landed possessions, must have left 
its prestige unimpaired. It was on this proposition that Professor 
Hexter built his own interpretation in 1968, an interpretation 

later endorsed by Professor Stone. The connection between the 
economic crisis of the late sixteenth century and the political 
crisis of the mid-seventeenth century appears, prima facie, to have 
been severed. The argument that the Tudors had had to undermine the 
powers of the peerage in the sixteenth century because the monarchy's 
control of the country was threatened is neatly reversed in the early 
Stuart period when the Crown had to prop up the peerage by lavish 
grants and concessions only to find itself fatally weakened by 1641. 
Neither will do. A significant section of the Crown's opponents in 
the political crisis of 1640-42 consisted of peers like the 4th Earl 
of Bedford, the 3rd Earl of Essex, the 2nd Earl of Warwick, Viscount 
Say and Sele and Lord Brooke whose prestige and influence had grown 


rather than diminished in the preceding period. The sources of this 
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influence and prestige are not fully explained by Professor Stone's 
arguments. It was in any case the military defeat of Charles I in 
the ensuing conflict that explains the institutional collapse of 
the monarchy, the House of Lords and the Church of England. 

I have suggested that the perspective in which Professor Stone 
viewed the history of the period between 1558 and 1641 needs to be 
reconsidered. It is questionable whether the peerage ever played 
anything like so prominent or dominant a role in landed society as 
he has argued or that they posed such a threat to monarchical 
control of government in the sixteenth century. It is not even clear 
on the evidence he has put in court that they were a homogeneous 
group of landowners. The distinction drawn between peers and gentry 
as the governing and ruling classes seems wholly false. The symptoms 
of declining noble income and of diminishing social prestige are 
not convincingly sustained by his own analysis. The work is riddled 
with contradictory statements on its major hypotheses. Ironically, 
such light as it does shed on the origins of the English Civil War 
sustains traditional views. Its structure, however, rests on the 
neo-Harringtonian concepts imbibed from R.H.Tawney. They were not 
plausible in the 1950s and I venture to suggest that they were not 
convincing in 1965. The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641 is a 
magnificent piece of imaginative writing. But its arguments cannot 
ultimately be sustained. The late Tudor and early Stuart peerage 
still awaits its historians and the Civil War its social explanation. 


Christopher Thompson. 
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Titular rank and wealth 

Crisis, p.52: ‘Within very broad limits, and admitting many individual exceptions 

to the rule, the hierarchy of ranks corresponded very roughly to categories of 

income, though unfortunately for the historian anomalies are too numerous to 

allow the generalization to be applied to individuals without careful investig- 

ation of the particular circumstances. ... For in the long run, if the hierarchy 

of titles does not coincide fairly closely with the hierarchy of wealth, the 


system of stratification will sooner or later be discredited and overthrown. ' 


Crisis, p.139: Re: his estimates of the peerage's gross rentals in 1559 (Appendix 
VIII A, p.760): ‘The financial distinction between earls and marquises on the one 
hand and barons and viscounts on the other comes out very clearly from the table. 
All but one of the lower peerage were in the bottom four groups, all but one of 
the upper peerage in the top six.' (Cf. p.59) 


Appendix VIII A 


ae 
I 6,000 1 Duke (Howard) 
II 5,000 - 5,999 1 Earl (Talbot) 
III 4,000 - 4,999 3 Earls (Herbert, Percy, Stanley) 
IV 3,000 - 3,999 2 Earls (Fitzalan, Vere) 1 Lord (Berkeley) 
V 2,000 - 2,999 6 Earls (Clifford, Hastings, Manners, Russell, 


Seymour, Wriothesley) 1 Marquis (Paulet) 1 Vis- 
count (Browne) 7 Lords (Dacre of the North, 
Mordaunt, Nevill, Paget, Rich, Sandys, Windsor) 

VI 1,000 - 1,999 4 Earls (Bourchier, Neville, Ratcliffe, Somerset) 
1 Viscount (Devereux) 10 Lords (Blount, Brydges, 
Darcy of Chiche, Fiennes [Dacre], Fiennes [Clin- 
ton], Lumley, Nevill [Latimer], Scrope, Sheff- 
ield, Stourton) 

VII 500 - 999 1 Marquis (Parr) 1 Viscount (Howard [Bindon]) 17 
Lords (Brooke, Burgh, Carey, Darcy of Aston, 
Eure, North, Ogle, Parker, St John, Stafford, 
Stanley [Mounteagle], Touchet, Vaux, Wentworth, 
Wharton, Willoughby, Zouche) 


VIII 1 - 499 1 Earl (Grey [Kent]) 5 Lords (Cromwell, Dudley, 
Grey [Wilton], Hastings [Loughborough], Howard 
[Effingham ]) 
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TWO PURITAN COMMONWEALTHS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW ENGLAND 

The debate about the origins of the English Civil War is as 
old as the conflict itself. It is possible, of course, to say, as 
some contemporaries said and as the Whigs were later to do, that 
the struggle for greater civil and religious liberty was inspired 
by the nature of the King's policies. And it is plausible to claim 
that these were arbitrary, cruel and vindictive, that King Charles 
adopted policies in the state that many of his subjects found to be 
oppressive and that in the church he supported a form of ecclesias- 
tical order that his critics held to be wrong. Such statements are, 
no doubt, true but they are no less true, on reflection, of his 
opponents. It is certainly no simple matter to proclaim that the 
King's acts or policies were illegal: on many questions, the law 
was vague or undefined. Reducing the causes of the rebellion to the 
technical crimes with which Charles and his ministers were charged 
merely opened the way to rebuttal in kind. To each allegation of 
the Parliamentarians the Royalists could reply with one of their 
own. All that the parties could agree on was to regard the Civil Wa1 
initially, at least, as a struggle over political power and for 
public safety. 

A conflict, however, that began as a civil and secular one wa: 
soon transformed. For the quarrel about the respective rights of the 
King and his subjects and the place of the two Houses of Parliament 
in the ‘constitution’ was rapidly subsumed within a larger and olde 
struggle, the struggle to purify society and the church. The pedigrs 
of this conflict went back at least as far as the imperfections of 
the Elizabethan church settlement. To repair its weaknesses was one 
of the appointed tasks of the Long Parliament. It is not therefore 
surprising that contemporaries and historians alike have, on occasic 


seen the Civil War in this longer perspective and that they should 
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have been able to draw some links between the various Puritan enter- 
prises of the decade and a half before 1640 and the political group- 
ings in the Houses themselves. The colonial antecedents of the 
‘middle group’ are familiar to all students of the period. This is, 
of course, pure gain: it is impossible to repudiate the insight 
gained from this retrospective illumination. But there is no advance 
in historical understanding without its price. And the price in this 
case appears to be the associated assumption that membership in or 
connection with these Puritan undertakings establishes that certain 
positive objectives were held in common. The lesson of the analysis 
of the politics of the 1640s has not been, curiously enough, appliec 
here. I therefore propose, with your permission, to submit this 
assumption - and the conceptual framework within which it is held - 
to critical examination. I intend to do so, moreover, by comparing 
and contrasting what are considered to be the two most important 
attempts in the 1630s to establish Puritan refuges in the New World 
in Providence and New England. I hope thereby to be able to show 
how the bond of sympathy between them came to be broken and to throvt 
some light, if only in passing, on the nature and role of these 
connections. 

The decade that began in 1620 was certainly one of crisis for 
England as the European conflict then raging exacerbated internal 
political tensions. The tactical alliance forged between Prince 
Charles and Buckingham on the one hand and the Parliamentary leader: 
on the other that had promised salvation in 1624 gradually broke 
down. One by one, these allies and their successors, the intermed- 
iaries of 1625, lost confidence in their patrons and were driven 
into the ranks of opposition. The renewed Parliamentary assault on 
Buckingham in 1626 was a direct result of this breach. Charles's 


subsequent resort to the resources of his prerogative to govern and 
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the growing influence of the Arminian churchmen about him naturally 
aroused fears for the liberty and religion of Englishmen. So, when 
Parliament met again in 1628, the attack on the King's favourite 
was abandoned for an assault upon the actions of his government. The 
protection then gained for the liberties of the subject in the 
Petition of Right inspired an attempt in 1629 to secure the defin- 
ition of the articles of religion in a fully Calvinist sense. But 
its principal proponents, John Pym and Sir Nathaniel Rich, were 
thwarted by the overlapping strategy pursued by Eliot and Selden. 
The covert conflict between them was partly responsible for the 
political disaster that ensued. 

The dissolution of Parliament in March, 1629 deprived Charles 
critics of the one remaining forum of argument open to them. The 
choice before them was forbidding: they could either stay and cont- 
inue to resist by surreptitious means or they could abandon the 
struggle and seek sanctuary abroad. It was possible, of course, to 
go no further than Holland in the hope that the situation in Englan 
would eventually improve but no one could then be sure of a safe an 
permanent refuge there. Fortunately, for those who sought to go, 
there was another choice available to them for the transformation o 
the Dorchester Company's almost moribund venture in New England was 
already in hand. The New England Company formed in 1628 had, indeed 
just emancipated itself from the authority of the Council for New 
England by obtaining a confirmation of its charter under the Great 
Seal in March, 1629 that also conveyed full powers of self-governme 
to it. The object of the Massachusetts Bay Company, as it was now t 
be called, was to establish a colony in which plantation and tradin 
might be combined, although it has been shown that its leaders also 
had the opportunity to erect a form of Congregational government in 


the church in mind as well. The fact that they had the opportunity 
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at all was due to the co-operation of the 2nd Earl of Warwick who, 
as President of the Council, had secured the consent of Sir Ferdin- 
ando Gorges to the first of these grants. Gorges's agreement was 
important since he had been the moving spirit behind the early 
activities of the Council and because one of his sons had establishe 
a settlement under an earlier grant which now fell within the bounds 
of the Massachusetts patent. A promise that the settlers who remainée 
would be unmolested was almost certainly given. But the plans of the 
company were overtaken by internal developments. The rapidity with 
which the more conventional colonial objectives were abandoned 
between the spring and autumn of 1629 is a tribute to the pressure 
exerted upon the company's merchant leadership by the 'Lincoln' men 
led by John Winthrop. Having originally intended merely to send able 
men to manage a private plantation, they now meant to go themselves 
to erect a Puritan Commonwealth. 

The transformation of the Massachusetts Bay Company's program 
in this fashion was possible only because Winthrop had allies among 
its members who shared his overriding concern to conduct this exper 
ment. His election as Governor in place of Cradock in October, 1629 
demonstrated that it was the ‘merchant party' in the company that 
was to be the victim of this reorientation. The transfer of the 
charter to the colony and the separation of the trading interests, 
which were to remain in England, from the corporate government coul 
thus be undertaken. These steps were the essential preliminaries to 
an expedition whose main purpose was to work out the complete refor 
mation in church and state that England was as yet too corrupt to 
accommodate. If they succeeded in setting up a polity there that 
realized the form of ecclesiastical government prescribed in scrip- 
ture, then the rest of the Protestant world would turn to them for 


guidance. That form of church order was one in which power, to put 
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it in the most elementary terms, lay with each independent congreg- 
ation rather than with a presbyterian hierarchy. To protect it from 
the hands of the profane, it proved necessary to amend the provision 
of the charter in some respects by restricting the choice of the 
Governor and Deputy Governor to the officers and assistants of the 
General Court in Massachusetts and by making the election of the 
freemen dependent upon church membership. Such an independent commot 
wealth on so vital a mission could not permit the preservation of 
the corrupt practices of the old world in the empty land into which 
they had deliberately gone. The promise to Gorges could not therefo1 
be kept: the remaining tenants were harassed and expelled. This led 
to consequences that no one had foreseen for the friends in England 
- Warwick, Viscount Say and Sele and Sir Nathaniel Rich - to whom 
the leaders of the Bay colony had continued to turn for advice and 
assistance. Gorges's response to this provocation was to interfere 
with the emigration of colonists to Massachusetts. When John Humphr: 
complained of this on the colony's behalf to the Council for New 
England in June, 1632, Gorges was able to remove Warwick from his 
position as President and to carry his carefully-prepared grievance: 
about the charter to the Privy Council. But his complaint was 
rejected, partly due to the evidence given on Massachusetts" behalf 
by one of Say and Sele's clients, Captain Wiggan, the governor at 
Pascataqua. This was, however, only a temporary respite and, when 
enquiries were resumed in May, 1633 under Laud's leadership, the 
form of civil government and the order of the church in Massachuset 
were subjected to official scrutiny by hostile critics in England 
for the first time. Warwick and the others could only write to 
express their support for the colony in its forthcoming tribulation 
The bond of sympathy between them was firm. 


It was obvious that the influential friends Massachusetts had 
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retained in England could no longer shield them from the growing 
influence of their enemies there. But there were signs that these 
friends were prepared to offer them more than mere sympathy. Some, 
in fact, like Say and Sele and the 2nd Lord Brooke, already had 
investments in New England through the purchase, in 1633, of the 
Bristol merchants' plantation at Pascataqua. It was this purchase 
that had put them in touch with Wiggan and ambitious plans were, so 
it was reported to the younger John Winthrop, in hand for its 
development. It has always been assumed, moreover, that Say and Sele 
and Lord Brooke were the 'persons of great quality and estate, (and 
of special note for piety)' whose propositions about emigrating 
were carried to Massachusetts in July, 1634. If the assumption is 
correct, their overtures came at precisely the moment of the first 
demand for the return of their patent to England. Any support was 
welcome since it promised to strengthen the colony's position in 
the struggle over the document to come. Unfortunately, the nature 
of these propositions and the character of the reply to them are 
not known. What is, however, certain, is that the younger John 
Winthrop went on a voyage to England in the autumn of 1634. The 
storm that drove his vessel onto the coasts of Galloway forced him 
to begin his discussions in Ireland. Winthrop's journey took him 
through Dublin and into County Antrim where he met John Livingstone 
the Scots minister of Killinshie, and Sir John Clotworthy, both of 
whom he encouraged - that is, if they still required encouragement - 
to take practical steps towards emigrating. From Ireland, he passed 
into Scotland carrying Livingstone's letters of introduction and 
thence into Yorkshire. The men he met there, it is clear from lette: 
written in the autumn of 1635, were the two disaffected Deputy 
Lieutenants of the East Riding, Sir Matthew Boynton and Sir William 


Constable. When Winthrop next appears, in July, 1635, it is as the 
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designated agent of the Saybrook Company with instructions to prepar 
a fort and accommodation for men of quality at the mouth of the 
Connecticut river. The plans of Say and Sele and his associates - 
Sir Arthur Haselrig, Sir Richard Saltonstall, Henry Darley, George 
Fenwick and Henry Lawrence - had clearly advanced some way. 

The fact, however, that preparations had gone so far did not 
mean that negotiations with Massachusetts were at an end. They were. 
on the contrary, still being conducted but it should be noted that 
a number of those to whom Warwick had indisputably assigned the 
grant under which Say and Sele was now acting - men like Pym, Rich, 
Hampden, Knightley and Charles Fiennes - play no part at all in 
these transactions. Fortunately, the terms on which Say and Sele, 
Lord Brooke and others proposed to go to New England in 1636 are 
known. The first of their demands was social, requiring the estab- 
lishment of two distinct ranks of men in the colony, one being of 
gentlemen for them and their heirs and the other of freeholders. 
Authority to make and repeal laws was to be in the hands of an 
assembly, the gentlemen attending in person in one house and the 
freeholders by deputy in another, each house possessing a negative 
voice. The meetings of this assembly were to be regular and of fixe 
duration, although each house was to be able to adjourn at will. Th 
Governor, who was to be chosen from the ranks of gentlemen, and the 
other public officers were to be responsible to this 'Parliament' 
and could be replaced by it. It is not surprising that Say and Sele 
and Lord Brooke should have suggested that they themselves and such 
other gentlemen as they should add to their number before the 
journey, should be admitted into the rank of gentlemen and should 
transmit this status to their heirs, with the proviso that all futu: 
admissions should be with the consent of both Houses. The freeholde: 


were to be selected from fit men of sufficient wealth who had contr: 
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ibuted to the public expenses of the country. All in all, the tenor 
of these demands is remarkably clear. For they constitute nothing 
less than a call for the reproduction of a reformed version of the 
English political system. The whole programme - responsible officer: 
frequent Parliaments, the preservation of institutionalized social 
distinctions - of the King's critics is there! Some of it was, of 
course, entirely acceptable. There was no dispute, for example, on 
the proposed division into ranks or on the need for regular meeting: 
of the assembly or on the personal merits of the scheme's proposers. 
But there was no admission on the part of those who replied that 
hereditary rank might convey hereditable power to each of their 
male descendants and absolutely no concession on the requirement of 
church membership for public office. Wealth and wisdom were purely 
secular, and therefore dangerous, criteria to apply. This issue, 
the issue of the conditions under which public office might be held 
lay at the heart of these negotiations. It is, indeed, apparent 
from a letter written by John Cotton that Say and Sele considered 
the restriction enforced in Massachusetts as tantamount to the 
subordination of the state to the church. A theocracy of this kind 
exposed itself to the political temptations of Papal excommunicatio: 
and was incompatible with a well-ordered commonwealth. But Cotton's 
mind was impervious to such considerations and he maintained Mass- 
achusetts' position with saintly resolution. It is unfortunate that 
the result of this argument is not known but it does throw into 
sharp relief the connection between the political and social thinki 
of the two peers. 

Say and Sele's failure to convince the rulers of Massachuset 
of their error on this point had in no way inhibited his and the 
other adventurers' plans. The emphasis laid on the construction of 


houses for the gentlemen who were coming in the younger Winthrop's 
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instructions was given added weight by the letters written to him 
by Fenwick, Haselrig and Lawrence in September, 1635. When he 
reached Boston in October, he had men, ammunition and £2,000 in 
hand for this purpose. Tragically, he was just too late. For the 
vacant lands of the river valley had already attracted the attention 
of the inhabitants of a number of the Massachusetts' towns. By 
moving just before the adventurers' men, they were able to prevent 
them establishing claims to portions of the river valley. Some of 
Sir Richard Saltonstall's servants were forcibly ejected from grounc 
they had chosen and the same action was taken against a party of 
Lord Brooke's men. An attempt by Sir Henry Vane the younger to react 
an understanding with these towns on the patentees' behalf in the 
autumn of 1635 appears to have come to nothing, although it did 
prove possible, in March, 1636, to make temporary arrangements for 
government there through the good offices of the Massachusetts' 
General Court. But there were already signs that interest in the 
venture was waning in England. The elder Winthrop commented on the 
discouragement felt by the gentlemen in their design in June, 1636 
and Lyon Gardiner, the expert engineer sent by Say and Sele in 
November, 1635, wrote plaintively five months later about the 
desertion of his masters. Its only monument was the fort at the 
mouth of the river in which Fenwick had to maintain a lonely vigil. 
On the question of emigration to New England, nothing more was said 

Those who went to Massachusetts in the 1630s had drawn one 
conclusion about the course of the struggle in England, those who 
stayed, by implication, at least, another. But the fact that men 
like the elder Winthrop, Isaac Johnson and John Humphry had turned 
to Warwick, Say and Sele and Sir Nathaniel Rich for advice in their 
preparations is nonetheless significant. They were wise to do so 


for it is probable, in the light of the surviving evidence, that 
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Warwick and his cousin Rich had as extensive a knowledge of the 
problems of colonization as any of their contemporaries. The 
dissolution of the Virginia Company in 1624 had been largely due 
to their efforts to protect their substantial private interests in 
the associated colony of Bermuda. And there is reason to suspect 
that the two men had attempted to secure the dissolution of the 
Somers Island or Bermuda Company during their brief political 
honeymoon with Charles and Buckingham in 1625. Overt hostility to 
the form of government through general courts practised in both 
joint-stock companies was particularly marked amongst Warwick's 
Supporters in the struggle to control them and this may help to 
explain his appearance in the restricted membership of the Council 
for New England. But, in Bermuda, Warwick and Rich were frustrated 
and the contest to control both company and colony went on until 
the end of the decade. The island was important to Warwick not only 
as a source of income but also as a possible base for attacks on 
the Spanish Plate fleet. The West Indian strategy that he and his 
clients so persistently advocated in preference to the continental 
adventures of the King was one in which private initiative had a 
place. From the outbreak of war in 1625 onwards, Warwick and his 
associates sent a succession of privateers to sea to prey upon 
Spanish and French shipping. It was on one of these voyages, so 
Philip Bell, the governor in Bermuda, reported to Sir Nathaniel Ricl 
in April, 1629, that the discovery of the islands of San Andreas an 
Santa Catalina was made. Bell proposed that Warwick should conceal 
these discoveries from the Bermuda Company and obtain a patent for 
them from the King. The idea was evidently acceptable: in September 
1629, a further expedition was dispatched from England. Its purpose 
it was later said, 'was rather for reprizalls than for plantation.' 


Whatever his original intentions, Warwick did not adhere to 
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them. While Bell and his prospective father-in-law, Daniel Elfrith, 
were assembling their party in Bermuda, the enterprise was being 
reformulated in England. The immediate reasons for this are obscure 
and the process by which it was done unrecorded. But, by November, 
1630, when the first meeting of the adventurers for Providence was 
held, Warwick's privateering concern had been subsumed within an 
alliance of relatives, friends and political allies, many of whom 
were gaining their first experience in colonial matters. The presenc 
of Warwick, Say and Sele, John Pym, Sir Nathaniel Rich and Sir 
Benjamin Rudyerd provided a political core to whom such old acquain- 
tances as Sir Thomas Barrington, Sir Gilbert Gerrard and Richard 
Knightley and such new ones as Lord Brooke, John Robartes and Olive: 
St John had been added. Membership of the company was, indeed, 
quite deliberately restricted to twenty to prevent faction and to 
ensure that their business might be carried on ryth unanimous 
consent.’ No attempt was later made to prevent the successive 
departures of Caswell, Dike and Barbour, the merchants who had been 
Warwick's original partners, or to replace them with men of the 
same social class. The management of the islands thus passed from 
the cabals of a privateering consortium into the hands of a society 
of gentlemen. 

There was obviously a great difference between establishing a 
privateering base and settling the two islands now to be called 
Henrietta and Providence on a peaceful basis. It was unlikely, give 
that the wars with France and Spain had just been brought to an end 
that royal sanction would have been given to the undertaking in its 
original form. It certainly made the provision of a form of govern- 
ment for the colonists sent from Bermuda and England necessary and 
this the adventurers attempted to supply in a letter directed to 


Providence in February, 1631. Authority was delegated to a Governor 
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and Council there who were to be responsible for executing the 
policies decided upon in England. But neither was to be able to act 
without the other and the veto conceded to Bell as their Governor- 
designate was to be effective only until a decision on the matter 
in dispute could be obtained from England. No discretionary power 
of the kind allowed by the Bermuda Company to its Governor and 
Council was to be found here. Nor was there to be any equivalent to 
the Bermuda assembly to formulate the planters' grievances. The 
company was, however, careful to exempt the minister it sent from 
the duties to be performed by the Councillors and to grant him 
independent authority under them. Obedience was to be preserved by 
an oath to be taken by every planter over the age of 16 to defend 
the religion established in the Church of England and to acknowledge 
their allegiance to the King and loyalty to the company. The precise 
terms in which this scheme had been laid out extended to the econ- 
omic programme that accompanied it. Once the colonists had ensured 
that the island could be defended, they were enjoined to raise a 
staple commodity other than tobacco for the island's support. No 
failure to be as self-sufficient as possible in the growing of food 
by the three groups of exclusively male emigrants - labourers or 
planters, artificers, and servants - that Bell was told he would be 
receiving would be tolerated by the company. By distributing these 
colonists in groups or 'families' of five and six, it was hoped to 
provide for the requirements of economy, defence and moral disci- 
pline. 

This was a carefully prepared plan. But it was, like so 
many other early colonial schemes, a better guide to the adventurer: 
minds than to actual conditions in the island. The way in which 
civil and religious authority were to be exercised there and the 


definition of the company's powers over both of them reflected, 
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however starkly, the more complex arrangements of England. The 
society set up in Providence was indisputably hierarchical and its 
government practised the rituals and borrowed the symbols of 
authority in England. In practice, however, there were difficulties 
that no instruction from the company could dispel. The economic 
scheme adumbrated in 1631 came under severe and increasing pressure. 
For the company had assumed that the island would at least be able 
to feed itself and had been confirmed in this assumption by the 
first reports it received. As long as numbers remained low in 
Providence, a surplus of provisions persisted. But the arrival of 
80 Bermudans without supplies in October, 1631 brought this situat- 
ion to an end. When the corn crop they planted failed, they starved. 
Discontent on the island grew rapidly. Certain aspects of the 
company's scheme - the corvee for public works, the 25% rate of 
profit on magazine goods and the failure to grant leases for grounds 
already cleared - were considered major grievances by the planters. 
The company's reaction to its inadvertent receipt of the petition 
drawn up by their minister, Lewis Morgan, which reached England in 
April, 1632, was to condemn the colonists for their ingratitude and 
to send for the culprits. Some concessions were, however, made on 
the labour necessary for public works and an undertaking given on 
the future granting of leases. As the dearth eased, the island's 
difficulties diminished and, by April, 1633, the company was able 
to congratulate Bell on its flourishing condition. They still hoped 
that Providence might produce a valuable staple commodity. But thei. 
patience, having invested over £13,000 in the first two years of th 
venture, was already wearing thin. Investment in Providence was 
therefore curtailed and measures put in hand, in the spring and 
summer of 1633, for trading ventures at Cape Gracias a Dios and in 


the Gulf of Darien. The former of these was so successful that the 
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company's secretary could write, in August, 1634, of the island 
being maintained as a support for the trade there. By abandoning the 
restrictions imposed on the growth of tobacco then, the company 
admitted the failure of its original scheme. The decline in the 
island's importance was hastened by its inability to provide a 
capital return: over £3,000 was invested in the magazine carried 
from England in the 'Long Robert' in September, 1634 but the goods 
she brought home were worth just £328. For the first time, the 
company's liabilities exceeded its assets and it was only able to 
send a few settlers and supplies in 1635 on a ship owned by their 
factor, William Woodcock, that was bound for St Christophers. When 
the vessel returned in December, 1635, she brought the alarming news 
that Association had been taken by the Spanish in January and 
Providence unsuccessfully assaulted in July. The anieeen that the 
colony might be tolerated if it offered no provocation could no 
longer be entertained. 

As an economic venture, Providence had obviously failed. It 
had proved impossible to secure an adequate return on the substantiz 
capital investment already made there and this had, in turn, led to 
the defection of a number of adventurers. The colonists’ situation 
was even more critical, exposed as they were to the threat of furthe 
Spanish action. Under the circumstances, it was necessary for the 
company to reformulate its plans and to raise further capital. So 
an application was made by petition to the King in December, 1635 
for permission to take reprisals. The report drawn up by Sir John 
Coke, one of the Secretaries of State, on this application indicate 
that a population of about 500, including 30 to 40 women, was 
subsisting on the crops and fruits of the island, despite a shortag 
of water in the hot season. Coke's support was probably crucial to 


the company's success in gaining permission for privateering. To pa 
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for the heavy initial expenditure this and the proposed recapture of 
Association entailed, Pym as Treasurer propounded in January, 1636 
that a new joint-stock of £10,000 be raised in the next two years 
and that those who subscribed should enjoy the profits from the 
island, from the trade at the Cape and from privateering for a 
period of nine years. This sum was, however, worth spending only if 
the island's affairs could be put in order. Long before the Spanish 
attack, the company had been worried by the capacity of Bell and 
Elfrith for making enemies. Their conduct had not been compatible 
with the duties of the positions they occupied. Elfrith had been 
censured in 1632 for endangering the island by continuing his 
privateering career and his animosity towards one of his fellow 
officers had caused his opponent to flee from Providence. The quarre 
in which Bell had become embroiled was more serious. For when one of 
the ministers in the island, Hope Sherrard, excommunicated Captain 
Hooke without informing him of the cause or giving him an opportunit 
to offer satisfaction, Bell sided with Hooke and eventually impris- 
oned Sherrard when he refused to give way in the autumn of 1634. The 
faction generated in this and other ways was deplored by the company 
in the spring of 1635. Since there was no sign that these diffic- 
ulties were diminishing, Bell was relieved of his office in March, 
1636 and a new man, Captain Robert Hunt, sent to replace him. 

The appointment of Hunt in place of Bell meant that one of 
Warwick's clients gave way to a dependent of Lord Brooke. This 
change was accompanied by a division of the land in the island into 
two categories of plantation, one of about 50 and the second of 
about 30 acres, for the occupation of the planters and their 
servants. The rents due for 1635 and 1636 were remitted and a new 
System requiring no more than the payment of a quarter of the goods 


produced to the company was introduced. Hunt was told in March, 
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1637 that these steps were essential to designs then being considere 
in England and that some of rank in the company might soon be .joinir 
him. Unfortunately, Hunt was not the man to bring peace to the 
colony. His arrival in Providence certainly placated Sherrard and 
his supporters but it was only the signal for an attempt by Bell's 
enemies to gain their revenge for his conduct as Governor. He was 
prosecuted on a number of charges before the Council and then 
deprived of his negro servants. Elfrith was treated even more 
severely, being removed from his position as the island's Admiral 
so violently that the company summoned the two principal actors in 
the affair to England to answer for their conduct. Worse still, 
from the company's point of view, was the social change that occurré 
in Providence during Hunt's governorship. As privateering occupied 
a growing proportion of the island's population, the number of negr« 
servants captured from the Spanish who replaced them grew rapidly. 
The fear of internal revolt oppressed colony and company alike. 
Hunt, too, had to go. 

The man chosen to replace Hunt was another former Governor of 
Bermuda, Nathaniel Butler, who, like Bell, was a client of the Earl 
of Warwick. Butler had been, by his own account, an expert in 
handling refractory ministers and in supervising the construction 
of fortifications in Bermuda. The company gave him clear instructio1 
about reducing the number of negroes on the island. Helped by the 
departure of Bell and Elfrith, Butler was at first successful in 
dealing with Sherrard and his supporters, Lane, Halhead, Francis 
and Leverton. The company permitted Sherrard and his fellow ministe: 
Leverton to gather a church in the New England way, provided that 
nothing was said against the doctrine or government of the church 
in England. But Butler's initial success did not last: in July, 163: 


instructions were composed for the appointment of a Council of War 
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in Providence, to whom all military decisions were to be referred. 
This meant a sharp reduction in the importance of the Governor's 
Council on which Lane and Halhead sat. Had Butler remained in 
Providence, this change might have been more easily borne. But when 
two of Warwick's privateers arrived in the spring of 1639 to prepare 
for a raid into the Bay of Honduras, Butler, who had been informed 
in advance by Warwick, decided to accompany them. On his return to 
Providence in September, after a disastrous voyage, Butler found the 
situation had been transformed. His instructions had been repeatedly 
violated in his absence and Sherrard and his supporters had canvasse 
the idea of electing a new governor. The failure of the voyage had 
actually been welcomed by Sherrard's party. The bitterness thus 
engendered had been increased by the obstructive tactics adopted by 
Lane and Halhead in the Council. Without their co-operation, Butler 
could do little there. The company's rigid instructions, he pointed 
out to Say and Sele, deprived him of all discretionary power. Under 
these circumstances, he took the first available opportunity in 
February, 1640 to return to England. The man he left behind as 
acting Governor, Captain Andrew Carter, was less inhibited by the 
company's instructions. Having repelled a further Spanish assault it 
May, 1640, he dispatched Halhead, Lane, Sherrard and Leverton to 
England under arrest. The company's indignant repudiation of his 
action was pointless. When they returned in the autumn of 1641, the 
island was in Spanish hands. Providence ended as it had begun, as a 
privateering base. 

There is no doubt a degree of irony in the story of the 
rebellions planned by both parties in Providence against the 
company's authority that Clarendon would have appreciated. It is, I 
must confess, tempting to end with the observation that the appar- 


ently related attempts made by these peers and gentlemen to establi. 
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settlements in the New World failed because they could not agree 
with the rulers of Massachusetts and because the inhabitants of 
Providence could not agree with one another. These are, after all, 
two of the most familiar episodes of the period. But such an answer 
will not do because it does nothing to clarify the relationship 
between them. The chronology of these events may, however, offer a 
clue. From the necessarily but regrettably schematic account I have 
given of Providence, it is clear that the company ran into severe 
difficulties in the early stages. There were many reasons for this: 
the poor physical environment in which the main colony was placed, 
the employment of Bermudan immigrants and the unusually restrictive 
character of the company's instructions. It is not surprising that 
a number of adventurers - Harwood, Moundeford, Rudyerd and St John - 
should have fallen away and that others like Warwick should hardly 
have attended its meetings at all. The fact that Say and Sele, Lord 
Brooke and others should have chosen to make overtures to Massach- 
usetts in 1634 or 1635 is certainly comprehensible. But negotiation: 
broke down or reached an impasse and forcible action was taken to 
prevent the Saybrook adventurers from establishing claims to land 
in the Connecticut valley. News of this reached England in the earl 
months of 1636 when the entire Providence enterprise was being 
overhauled. At any rate, no more is heard of emigrating to New 
England. Instead, there is the oblique hint to Hunt in March, 1637 
and then in 1638, in the depression after the verdict in Hampden's 
case, a whole series of proposals to go to Providence. A shift in 
focus had taken place even though, as it turned out, none of the 
adventurers ever got there. New England was now regarded as a poss- 
ible source of emigrants to Providence, much to the annoyance of th 
elder Winthrop. His rebuke to Say and Sele for these overtures evok 


a stinging reply in July, 1640. And it was from New England that th 
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company extracted John Humphry in the forlorn hope of reducing 
Providence to obedience. 

An advance, however, to the position that Saybrook and Provid- 
ence were the successive refuges to which the leaders of ‘oppositior 
to the King contemplated going in the 1630s does not help very much. 
Very few, after all, of the Providence adventurers were actively - 

I stress that word - actively involved in the Saybrook venture. If 
not, why not ? The only plausible suggestion that I can make is that 
they may not have agreed with the plans of the Saybrook adventurers 
or that they may not have shared the views that prompted them to 
undertake it. But this is pure conjecture. What can, however, be 
said is that it was from the time of the check to Saybrook that the 
resuscitation of the colony in Providence was planned. Unfortunately; 
the island was being simultaneously converted into a privateering 
base. It is, I think, no accident that it was this that revived 
Warwick's interest and that it was he who applied to the company in 
February, 1636 - long before any other adventurer thought of going - 
for a commission as Captain General and Chief Commander of Provid- 
ence. Nor is it pure coincidence that it was Butler's departure on 
Warwick's 1639 expedition that precipitated the final struggle in 
the island. If the scope of this enquiry is widened a little, furthe 
light can perhaps be thrown on his intentions. For, in 1638, Warwicl 
purchased the 4th Earl of Pembroke's patent for the islands of 
Barbados, Trinidad, Tobago and St Bernards and, at some later date, 
he bought that of the 2nd Earl of Carlisle to the same islands. 
Between 1639 and 1646, he made repeated attempts to gain control of 
Barbados and sent colonizing expeditions to Trinidad, Tobago and 
Guiana. Taken together with the privateering voyages of Captain 
William Jackson in 1639 and between 1642 and 1645, it seems that an 


audacious attempt was being made to create a private Caribbean 
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commercial empire. There is no evidence known to me to indicate more 
than a polite interest and some opportune assistance on small matter 
in New England. What attracted Warwick was investment in the 
lucrative plantation economies and the privateering opportunities 
of the West Indies. If this argument is sound, his interest in 
Providence can be seen as a disturbing force, at cross purposes 
with the intentions of those who saw it as a possible refuge. It 
was because Warwick was not interested in Massachusetts that he 
could maintain amicable private relations with its leaders. And it 
was because Say and Sele was interested in New England, because he 
and the Bay colony's leaders had once thought of themselves as 
allies in the same cause, that his relations with them became 
embittered and eventually broke down. It was because the bond of 
sympathy between them had snapped that Say and Sele could repudiate 
Massachusetts’ claim to a unique mission and view its form of churcl 
government as mistaken. 

If it is right to regard Providence as the vehicle for diver- 
gent and ultimately irreconcilable colonial objectives, then the 
view of the company as a simple surrogate for political opposition 
to the King is seriously weakened. It can be legitimately argued 
that it frees these ventures from the crude political burden placed 
on them. The hypothesis may, indeed, throw a little reflected light 
on the debate between them. The fact that the objectives of some of 
these adventurers were incompatible, if not in Providence, then 
certainly in New England, is a point of some importance. For it is 
far too easy to think of these enterprises in the framework of 
analysis bestowed upon them by Professor Hexter. The quest for the 
genealogy of the ‘middle group' requires more than a search for men 
who acted together in the superficially quiet but nonetheless 


troubled times of the 1630s. But this cannot amount to a demonstrat 
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ion that political intimacy was confined to those enterprises or 
that political action was organized through them. The one positive 
argument cited in support of this view in respect of the Providence 
Island Company - the meeting at Fawsley in February, 1637 to 
co-ordinate resistance to Ship Money - is, I regret to say, a figment 
of A.P.Newton's imagination. The trouble with genealogy of this 
kind is that it assumes descent in politics as in genetics is 
direct and that it only requires common sense to establish the 
connection. That is acceptable only when the operation of seeking 
antecedents is fully compatible with the earlier evidence. This 
analytical framework carries with it, moreover, an almost inbuilt 
temptation to attempt its expansion. The fallacy of the argument 
that subscribers to the Providence and Saybrook ventures turned to 
Massachusetts for guidance in the Civil Way has, I hope, been shown 
by this paper. 

But it would be wrong to reach wholly negative conclusions at 
the end of this enquiry. If Providence was not the instrument 
through which political action was concerted, it cannot be said that 
there was no such action. For the evidence of co-operation, partial 
though it is, in the late 1620s and throughout the 1630s is too 
extensive to be gainsaid. Its study, however, raises other, perhaps 
larger questions about the nature and role of political ideas and 
patronage in linking such men together. It brings to the fore 
problems about the flexibility of political language and the measure 
of disagreement this permitted amongst those who employed it. But 
that does not imply that the political language of contemporaries 
should be employed before it has been refined. To do so would be to 
succumb to the conceptual framework embodied within it. If the story 
of Providence and New England is to be given fresh meaning, it must 


be placed within a less constricted view of pre-Civil War politics. 
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It involves recognizing, above all, that this connection existed 
apart from those companies and would survive their fall. 


Christopher Thompson 
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The Counting of Manors: Professor Stone’s Reply 
Refuted 


In February, 1972, the Economic History Review published an article of mine 
examining the estimates of landed income and of the manorial holdings of the 
peerage presented by Professor Lawrence Stone in his book, The Crisis of the 
Aristocracy1558-1641. 1 argued that, on the basis of his statistics, wide 
variations could be detected in the average annual values of manors held by 
different groups of peers in 1558/9, 1602 and 1641 and that, as a consequence, 
manorial counts could not be relied upon as indicators of changing landed 
wealth.’ My argument was met by vigorous objections to my procedures from 
Professor Stone and by revised figures which, prima facie, eliminated the 
discrepancies I had revealed.” I shall show here that Professor Stone’s 
objections to my procedures were fallacious and that his apparent elimination of 


variations in average annual manorial values rests upon a straightforward 
assumption that they do not exist. 


The Counting of Manors Reconsidered 


The principles upon which my article was constructed were relatively simple. 
First of all, I accepted the figures for the landed income and for the manorial 
holdings of the peerage presented by Professor Stone in 1965 with all their 
limitations. I explicitly acknowledged that, in his study, he was dealing with a 
restricted group and that there were serious gaps in the economic evidence at his 
disposal. These gaps on the financial positions of individual families had been 
filled by judicious estimates and with the aid of corroborative evidence. 
Professor Stone’s “rough calculations” of the landed income of the peerage 
showed its comparative distress at the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
its failure, despite a recovery, to regain its former position in landed society by 
1641.° These calculations, which relied partly upon guesswork, were supported 
by firmer testimony. Professor Stone’s two manorial samples indicated that the 
dispersion of manorial values relative to the mean remained much the same 
between 1535 and 1597-1608 and that manorial counts were valid if they could 
be shown to relate to large numbers of representative manors. His analysis of 
the manorial holdings of the entire peerage, of those of groups within its ranks 
and of its holdings within the area then covered by the Victoria County History 
showed how the landed resources of the peerage had been depleted.* Professor 
Stone had been admirably frank in describing the difficulties he had faced in 
making his estimates. For all the documentary deficiencies and the margins of 
error in the manorial calculations, the two largely independent sets of figures 
appeared to corroborate one another. 
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It was clearly no simple matter to attack this case. The manorial samples could 
not be directly challenged.’ Professor Stone had, however, explained that his 
figures for the manorial holdings of the entire peerage in 1558, 1602 and 1641 
were subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent owing to 
uncertainty about the data.° He had further explained that the estimates he 
offered for the manorial holdings of the 41 peerage families extant from 1558 to 
1602 and for the 33 such families extant from 1558 to 1641 were subject to a 
sampling error of plus or minus 6 per cent and a margin of error of plus or 
minus 4 per cent: in other words, they, too, had an overall margin of error of 
plus or minus 10 per cent.’ It followed, by definition, that the manorial holdings 
of the families outside the ranks of the 41 and 33 families were also subject to a 
margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent. The possibility of comparing the 
average annual values of manors held by different groups was opened up 


provided calculations could be fairly made of the overall landed incomes of the 
families involved.® 


Professor Stone had certainly been extremely explicit in 1965 on the hazards of 
placing families in categories of rental income for 1559, 1602 and 1641. A few, 
as he pointed out, had no doubt been placed one above or one below their true 
positions.” There was clearly no possibility of extracting exact figures for the 
gross rentals of the 41 and 33 families whose manorial holdings he had analysed 
in some detail. Nonetheless, an attempt could legitimately be made to arrive at 
an overall estimate of their gross rentals “by dividing the total gross rental for 
the group in which they appear by the number of families in that group”'? and 
adding the totals for each family together. The Rich family, for example, 
appeared in Professor Stone’s Group V in 1559 amongst the 15 families with a 
total gross rental of £37,500: its gross rental at that date could thus be estimated 
as £37,500 divided by 15 = £2,500; in 1602, the Rich family was apparently 
amongst the 10 families in Professor Stone’s Group V with a total gross rental 
of £43,000 and its gross rental then could be estimated as £43,000 divided by 10 
= £4,300; by 1641, the Rich family (Earls of Warwick) was amongst the 8 ‘old’ 
peerage families in Group V with a total gross rental of £44,000 and its gross 
rental may be estimated to have been £44,000 divided by 8 = £5,500.'' The 
method was time-consuming and involved calculating the mean gross rental of 
the category of rental income in which each of the 41 and 33 families were to be 
found in Professor Stone’s tables in his Appendix VIII. But it did have the 
advantage of taking account of any bunching within each income group. It 
provided the most accurate gauge of the overall total gross rentals of the 41 and 
33 families that the imperfections of Professor Stone’s original estimates 
permitted. Once casualties had been added to the 1558/9 and 1602 estimates 
(but not to that for 1641),' it was possible to produce an estimate of the landed 
income of the 41 and 33 families at the relevant dates: by dividing these 
estimates by the number of manors held, a calculation could then be made of the 
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average annual value of one of their manors: a simple process of subtraction and 
division permitted this figure to be compared with the estimates for the average 
annual value of manors held by the rest of the peerage. 


This operation rested on a recognition of the problems posed by the form of 
Professor Stone’s 1965 estimates of gross rentals and by the margin of error 
allowed for in his manorial calculations. The results were striking. My estimate 
of the total gross rentals of the 41 families with 1,982 manors (subject to a 
margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent) in 1558/9 was £73,605 4s 8 1/2d; 
with casualties added, their total landed income was estimated to have been 
£88,365 4s 8 1/2d; at the mean holding of 1,982 manors, the average annual 
value of one of their manors was £44.58.’° If Professor Stone’s contention that 
his largely independent estimates of the peerage’s landed income and of their 
manorial holdings were broadly compatible had been right, it might have been 
expected that the average annual value of a manor held by the rest of the 
peerage would have fallen within plus or minus 10 per cent of £44.58, Le. 
between £40.122 and £49.038; in fact, my calculations indicated a figure of 
£33.12. The manors held by the 22 families with a mean holding of 1,408 in 
1558/9 appeared to be over 25 per cent poorer on average than those held by the 
41 families. In 1602, the manors held by the 16 families with a mean holding of 
801 were apparently almost 23 per cent poorer on average than those held by 
the 41 families. If the same comparison was made between the estimated 
average annual value of a manor held by the 33 families and that of one held by 
the rest, the latter were poorer by over 26 per cent in 1558/9 and by over 13 per 
cent in 1602 but were richer by almost 23 per cent in 1641.'* Professor Stone 
could have doubled his margin of error to plus or minus 20 per cent and only 
have saved his argument in one of the five comparative cases I set out. 


Variations of this order, let alone those disclosed between the average annual 
value of manors in the area covered by the V.C.H. and the rest of the country’”, 
undermined Professor Stone’s argument. His original estimates of landed 
income and of manorial holdings were clearly incompatible with one another 
and with the claim that manorial counts could be used as a reliable index of 
changing landed wealth. 


Professor Stone’s Methodological Objections 


In his reply, Professor Stone faced the difficulties posed by my article directly. 
He very properly stressed the uncertainty of his original estimates of the income 
of all peerage families and the margin of error to which his statistics on 
manorial holdings were subject. With equal propriety, he declared his intention 
to “look very closely at the way he [Thompson] had arrived at his statistics” 
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before seeing if another explanation was possible for the discrepancies revealed 
and finally asking what difference my analysis made anyway.'° 


This exercise began with an examination of the way in which I had estimated 
the “mean income” of the 41 and 33 families “from the very rough income 
groups” into which Professor Stone had originally placed them.'’ I had carefully 
explained in a footnote in my article that “for each of these families the gross 
rental has been calculated by dividing the total gross rental for the group in 
which they appear by the number of families in that group” and gave as an 
example the calculations for the Rich family which I cited above.'® I had also 
taken the further precaution of supplying Professor Stone with my tables 
showing the estimates of gross rental for each of the 41 and 33 families and my 
other calculations in July, 1970.’? As he recognised in his reply, this had 
entailed using his data “to work out the figures per family down to the last 
halfpenny” in many instances”’. There was thus no lack of clarity about the 
method I had adopted in estimating the gross rentals of these families. 


Professor Stone commenced his criticisms by repeating the warnings he had 
given in 1965 about the difficulties of placing families in categories of income 
for gross rental and went on quite rightly to point out that his groups “cover a 
very wide income span indeed and the number of families in each is very 
small.””! He continued his criticism, however, by ascribing to me a procedure 
quite different from the one I had actually adopted. “By taking the average in 
the middle of the group as the income for each family, Mr Thompson has 
exposed himself to the possibility of arriving at a family income which may be 
very seriously wrong in any given case. For example, Group VII in 1641 spans 
£1,100 to £2,199. Mr Thompson presumably put any family in that group at 
£1,600. A family might, however, have had an income of only £1,100, which 
means Mr Thompson’s figure would be wrong by nearly 50 per cent. This is 
admittedly an extreme case, but errors of up to plus or minus 20 per cent would 
be common in the procedure he has adopted, particularly since the few families 
in a given group may easily bunch at the top or at the bottom.””” 


It is at once clear that Professor Stone’s account of my procedure for estimating 
the gross rentals of the 41 and 33 families is completely unfounded. There is no 
way in which it could have been derived from the description given in my 
article or from the tables which I had supplied to him.” What I had calculated 
was the mean of each income group for gross rental: what he mistakenly 
attributed to me was the method for calculating the median of each of these 
income groups. The difference between my actual procedure and his account of 
it can be illustrated by re-examining the example of a family in Group VII in 
1641: I should have divided the total gross rental enjoyed by the group by the 
number of families in that category to obtain an estimate of mean gross rental: 
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there were, in fact, three such families — Eure, Hastings (Huntingdon) and 
Wentworth (Cleveland) — in my calculations for the 33 families in 1641 and, in 
each case, the gross rental was estimated as £7,000 divided by 4 = £1,750. This 
procedure took account of the bunching of incomes towards the top or bottom 
of an income group for gross rental. I did not suppose when I made these 
calculations nor do I suppose now that the method tells us what the gross rentals 
of such families actually were. What it did permit was as accurate an estimate of 
the total gross rental of the 41 and 33 families to be compiled as the nature of 
Professor Stone’s original estimates allowed. This was the key point: the figures 
for the estimated total gross rentals plus casualties for these 41 and 33 families 
in 1558/9 and 1602 and for the estimated total gross rental of the 33 families in 
1641 were not challenged at all by Professor Stone in 1972: on the contrary, he 
considered the figures plausible enough to use as the basis for his own revised 
figures. His criticism, therefore, of my method of estimating the mean gross 
rentals of the 41 and 33 families was entirely unfounded and scarcely consistent 


with an attempt to look very closely at the way in which I arrived at my 
statistics. 


Of course, Professor Stone had a second objection over the relationship between 
manors and gross income. He had argued in The Crisis of the Aristocracy that 
“up to the Civil war most manors included not only the by now financially 
almost valueless rights of overlordship over freeholders, but also substantial 
ancient demesne lands, mills, rights over the waste, and the power to extract 
fines from the copyholders, often at the lord’s discretion.” Indeed, he gave the 
further assurance that “non-manorial agricultural property cannot seriously have 
affected the landed fortunes of most of the nobility, at any rate before the 
1620s.””° But he was careful to explain how non-manorial property came to 


play an increasingly important part in the finances of some peerage families by 
1641.” 


These assurances about the source and composition of landed income and his 
warming about the position by 1641 both had to be taken into account in my 
calculations. Figures about casualties were accordingly included in my tables 
for 1558/9 and 1602 on the basis of Professor Stone’s statements. In the light, 
however, of his admonitions, I wrote that “there are also difficulties to be faced 
in making calculations for 1641. For it is by no means clear how large a 
proportion of the estimated casualties at this date are derived from Irish 
property, industrial profits, and London building rents. Prof. Stone does, 
however, argue that by 1641, there had been “a marked shift on most estates 
from large fines to large rents”, so it may not be unreasonable to consider the 
gross rental for that date as the equivalent of the 1559 and 1602 gross rentals 
plus casualties.””’ My reason for excluding casualties (which might have been 
derived from Irish property, industrial profits, or London building rents) entirely 
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in 1641 was clearly explained: no calculation for casualties appeared in my 
Table 7 for that date although I did take the precaution of specifying in a 
footnote that, “if casualties were included, the figures [for the average annual 
value of a manor held by the 33 and 88 families in 1641] would be £79.09 and 
£99.39 respectively at 1559 prices.””® 


Professor Stone’s comments on this point are highly illuminating. “By 1641”, 
he wrote, “gross landed income included, to a degree which varied widely from 
family to family, both non-manorial property and income from specialized 
sources. I [i.e. Stone] offered examples in which non-manorial property varied 
from 11 to 20 per cent of the total value. In addition, in some cases the total 
income included very large revenues from industrial activities or from urban 
rents. For some families this might amount to as much as a quarter or more of 
their gross income. For all these reasons not very much confidence can be 
placed in Mr Thompson’s attempt to relate numbers of manors to gross income 
for all peers.””’ It is not clear whether this criticism is meant to apply to my 
calculations for 1558/9 and 1602 as well as to those for 1641. If it is supposed 
to apply in 1558/9 and 1602 — which seems doubtful — then it represents a 
change of view from his original position which I could not have divined 
without telepathic powers. If the objection is meant to apply only to 1641, then 
it is completely false and unfounded since my reasons for excluding casualties 
at that date were openly explained. It is, in any case, refuted by Professor 
Stone’s subsequent (and equally unfounded) claim that “Mr Thompson 
mysteriously fails to include casualties in Table 7” for 1641.°° 


Professor Stone’s description of the method I had used to estimate the mean 
gross rentals of the 41 and 33 peerage families, his claim that non-manorial 
sources of income had been improperly included in 1641 and his contradictory 
assertion that casualties had been mysteriously excluded in 1641, can all be seen 
to have been fallacious. 


Professor Stone’s Revised Figures 


Professor Stone nonetheless considered it “just possible” that I had “hit on a 
method to improve on my [i.e. Stone’s] guesses of total manorial counts and 
total income.” For the 41 and 33 families about whom most was claimed by him 


to be known, my figures for the average annual value per manor were taken to 
be: 


Date Average Landed income per Manor Ditto at 1559 prices 
£ £ 


1559 45 45 
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1602 82 46 
1641 142 65°! 


These results did not seem at all implausible to Professor Stone: the disturbingly 
large increase in the real value of manors between 1602 and 1641 on which 
Professor Coleman had commented in 1966°” had been, so Professor Stone 
claimed, “reduced to more modest and now easily credible proportions.”® It 
should be pointed out, however, that my calculation for 1641, which Professor 
Stone was in the process of adopting, explicitly excluded casualties while 
Professor Coleman’s calculation included casualties.** If casualties were to be 
included in 1641, the figures for that date should have been £173.21 and £79.09 
respectively. The broader problem of the remarkable apparent increase in 
manorial values between 1602 and 1641 suggested by Professor Stone’s 
estimates had not, in truth, been resolved. 


Professor Stone then invited his readers to make a series of assumptions. First of 
all, he asked them to consider the data on the manorial counts for the 41 and 33 
families as being “as secure as I [i.e. Stone] think they probably are”; in other 
words, that they were subject to an overall margin of error of plus or minus 10 
per cent [which was no different to that for his estimates of the manorial 
holdings of the entire peerage and, by implication, for those peerage families 
not amongst the 41 or 33]. Secondly, he suggested that his “allocation of 
families into income brackets [for gross rentals] is a reasonable approximation 
to the truth.” His third assumption was “that Mr Thompson’s method of 
matching manorial holdings to income by using these income brackets does not 
introduce major errors in the procedure”, a charge that he had himself just 
attempted to sustain while erroneously describing my procedures on the 
previous page. Finally, he asked his readers to assume “that Mr Thompson has 
done his sums correctly.”*’ Since he had received a copy of my tables in July, 
1970, he was in an excellent position to point out any errors in them had he 
wished to do so. 


Professor Stone went on to argue that I had certainly demonstrated that there 
were serious discrepancies between the average landed income per manor for 
the well-documented [41 and 33] families and that for the less well-documented 
families. He rejected the possibility that there might have been an in-built bias 
that made the mean income per manor of families “with good data consistently 
higher or lower than those with poor data.”*° It seemed clear to him that his 
“rough estimates of total manorial holdings of all families must be somewhat 


faulty, and need to be adjusted to bring the two means together — in other words, 
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to_adjust the mean for the families with poor data to equal the mean for the 
families with good data.”?’ 


It is essential to be clear here. In conceding that there were serious variations in 
the average landed income per manor of the groups in my Tables, Professor 
Stone admitted that my criticism was valid. But there was no statistical 
difference in the reliability of the manorial counts for the entire peerage, for the 
41 and 33 families within its ranks, and for the remainder of the peerage: all 
were subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent. The degree of 
documentation for these families’ manorial holdings was immaterial. There was 
nothing in my argument to justify a move “to adjust the mean [manorial 
values] for the families with the poor data to equal the mean for the families 
with good data.” In plain English, this is to assume that the average value of a 
manor held by peerage families outside the 41 and/or 33 families is 
identical to the average value of a manor held by them, i.e. by the 41 and/or 
33. If one accepts this assumption, then the discrepancies revealed in Tables 3 
to 7 of my article are ipso facto wished away. Alterations to the number of 
manors held by peerage families outside the ranks of the 41 and 33 families are 
irrelevant to this process: no matter what the number of manors attributed to the 
rest of the peerage, the adjustment of the mean value for their manorial holdings 
to that for the 41 and/or 33 families ensures that any divergences between them 
are removed. The elimination of the discrepancies in value per manor revealed 
in my Tables on which Professor Stone congratulated himself*® is the result of 
simply assuming that they do not exist. It is an intellectually breath-taking 
manoeuvre. But this statistical contrivance cannot establish the contention that 
the counting of manors is a reliable method of measuring changes in 
landownership or landed wealth or income. 


Conclusion 


In 1972, I argued that Professor Stone had taken an intellectual leap in the dark 
by deducing from an apparent demonstration that his manorial samples 
approximated about a mean that those of the peerage did so too.*’ When I 
showed that there were significant variations in the average values of manors 
held by different groups of peers in 1558/9, 1602 and 1641, variations well 
outside the margins of error allowed for in his manorial calculations, Professor 
Stone responded by misrepresenting the procedures I had followed and by 
adopting the assumption that the average value of all manors held by the 
families outside the ranks of the 41 and 33 families in my Tables could be 
adjusted to equal the value of those held by the 41 or 33 families. One 
assumption succeeded another. The proposition that manorial counts can be 
used as a reliable indicator of the peerage’s landed wealth still remains to be 
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demonstrated: simply assuming that they do does not constitute a valid 
argument. 


Christopher Thompson 


' Christopher Thompson, The Counting of Manors Reconsidered. The Economic History Review. 2" Series. 
Volume XXV, No.1 (February, 1972), Pp.124-131. 

* Lawrence Stone, Counting Manors Again: a Reply to Mr Thompson. Ibid., Pp.131-136. 

Thompson, loc., cit., Pp.124-125. 

* Thompson, loc.cit., P.125. 


° Thompson, loc.cit., P.126. It can, however, now be shown that the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample presented by 
Professor Stone in The Crisis of the Aristocracy, 1558-1641 (Oxford, 1965), Pp.147, 763 (Appendix X A) was 
calculated by counting the number of manors in each of the income groups, e.g. between £6 and £11.9, and then 
estimating the total value by multiplying the median of the income group by the number of manors in it, i.e. £9 
multiplied by 185 = £1,665. This explains why Professor Stone described it as “derived” from the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus. Crisis, P.147. Similarly, the mean value of manors sold by the peerage between 1595 and 1610 
was, according to Professor Stone, measurably higher than the mean sale value for his Close Rolls sample for 
1597-1608. Crisis, Pp.147, 159, 763 (Appendix X B). Professor Stone’s original and revised estimates of the 
peerage’s landed income between 1559 and 1641 can be demonstrated to be inconsistent with the contention 
that these samples are valid for the manorial holdings of the peerage. For example, if the mean annual values of 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus and Close Rolls samples are adjusted to 1559 prices in accordance with the Phelps- 
Brown price index for consumables and allowance is made for the overall margin of error of plus or minus 10 
per cent in the manorial holdings of the peerage, the results for 1558/9 are: 


Manors held V.E.mean Ditto at 1559 prices Estimated Total Landed Income 
+10% 3,729 £185,816.07 

Mean 3,390 £29.9 £49.83 £168,934.99 

-10% 3,051 £152,031.33 

C.R.mean Ditto at 1559 prices 

+10% 3,729 £180,185.28 

Mean 3,390 £86.5 £48.32 £163,804.80 

-10% 3,051 £147,424.32 


Professor Stone’s 1965 estimate of the total gross rental of the peerage in 1559 was £112,000 and that of their 
total landed income was £135,000: in 1972, he revised his estimate of their total landed income upwards to 
£146,000. The striking point is that neither estimate falls within the range of conceivable total landed incomes 


suggested by the men manorial values of his two samples. This point can be supported by calculations for 1602 
and 1641. 


° Stone, Crisis, P.152. 

’ Stone, Crisis, P.156. 

* Thompson, loc.cit., P.126. It should be pointed out that, in my Tables 3-7, the lower estimate of casualties for 
the 41 and 33 families was always taken. Ibid., Pp.126 n.7, 127, 129. 

? Stone, Crisis, P.138. Thompson, loc.cit., Pp.124-125. 

'° Thompson, op.cit., P.126 n.6. 
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eee 
'' Thompson, loc.cit. In his reply, Stone suggested that “in Appendix VIII C [of The Crisis} Rich Earl of 
Warwick should certainly be in Group III, not IV (Hunts R.O. D/DM 22B Bdle 10; Bodleian Library, 
Rawlinson Mss. Essex 9).” Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.131 n.2. This is an interesting note for a number 
of reasons. First of all, in Appendix VIII C, Stone placed Rich (Earl of Warwick) in Group V for families with 
gross rentals between £4,400 and £6,559 (and not in Group IV as he claimed). Stone, Crisis, P.761. Secondly, he 
was apparently unaware of the estimate of Warwick’s estate receipts in c.1640 in the Essex Record Office 
(E.R.O. T/P 195/9) published by Philip Morant, The History and Antiquities of the County of Essex (London, 
1768), Volume 2, P.418 n.T. This suggests a gross rental “In all [of] £7190”. It does not include a figure for 
arrears of which £159 17s 2d were apparently still outstanding in Essex in 1645. Alnwick Castle. XII. 7 Box 2 C: 
The Huntingdon Record Office rental cited by Stone was in Box dd M22A on my last visit and, although 
apparently dated 1637 on the cover, is, in fact, to be dated to 1657. A copy of the rental made before it was 
damaged is in Leicestershire Record Office DG 7/2/31. The rental in Bodleian Library, Rawlinson Essex 9, 
fols.218r-265r dates from 1651. It is possible to reconstruct the 24 Earl of Warwick’s rental for 1641 in some 
detail from the later rentals for 1658 and 1664 at Alnwick and to show that his landed income was hi gher than 
the Holman Ms and Stone’s revised estimate of his gross rental suggest. 

'? Thompson, op.cit., Pp.128-130 and 130 n.3. 

'? Thompson, op.cit., P.127 (Table 3). 

"4 The critical question to be answered in comparing the mean values of the two groups of manors in my Tables 
IfI-VII in my original article is, if the deductions made by Professor Stone from his Valor Ecclesiasticus and 
Close Rolls samples hold good, whether the value of the manors held by those families outside the ranks of the 


41 or 33 comes within plus or minus 10 per cent of the mean value of the manors held by the 41 or 33 families: 
thus — 


Table III 

For the 41 families, the average annual value of a manor fell within the range of: 

+10% £49.038 

Mean £44.580 

-10% £40.122 

In fact, for the 22 families, the average annual value of a manor was calculated to be: £33.12. 
Therefore, the difference between the means is: £44.58 - £33.12=£1 1.46. 

The % difference is: £11.46 divided by £44.58= -25.71%. 


Table IV 
Adopting the same procedure, the results are: 
For the 41 families: +10% £92.44 
Mean £84.040 
-10%  £75.636 
For the 16 families: Mean £64.98 
The difference between the means is: £84.04 - £64.98 = £19.06. 
The % difference is: £19.06 divided by £84.04 = - 22.68%. 


Table V 
For the 33 families: +10% £50.523 
Mean £45.930 
-10% £41.337 
For the 30 families: Mean £33.89 
The difference between the means is: £45.93 - £33.89 = £12.04. 
The % difference is: £12.04 divided by £45.93 = -26.21%. 


Table VI 
For the 33 families: +10% £89.716 
Mean £81.560 
-10% £73.404 
For the 25 families: Mean £70.68 
The difference between the means is: £81.56 - £70.68 = £10.88. 
The % difference is: £10.88 divided by £81.56 = -13.34%. 
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Table VII 
For the 33 families: +10% £155.969 
Mean £141.790 
-10% £127.611 
For the 88 families: Mean £174.32 
The difference between the means is: £174.32 - £141.79 = £32.53. 
The % difference is: £32.53 divided by £141.79 = +22.94%, 


I omitted these calculations in my 1972 articles to save Professor Stone’s feelings: it is evident that I did not 
succeed. 


» Thompson, op.cit., P.130. Professor Stone did not comment at all on this apparently striking regional variation 
in his reply. 

'® Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.131. 

'7 Stone, op.cit., P.131. In fact, I had made estimates of the mean gross rentals of the income groups in which 
the 41 and 33 families appeared in Appendix VIII of The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641 and not of “the 
mean income of these families” as Professor Stone mistakenly claimed here. 

'® Thompson, op.cit., P.126 n.6. 

’° Professor Stone’s letter (postmarked Oxford on 17° July, 1970) acknowledging their receipt is in my 
possession. 

*° Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.132. 

*I Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.131. 

* Ibid., Pp.131-132. The correct figure for the median of this income group is, in fact, £1,649.50. 

. Thompson, op.cit., P.126 and n.1. 

** Stone, Crisis, P.143. I explicitly acknowledged this in my article. Thompson, op.cit., Pp.128 and n.6, 130. 
= Stone, Crisis, P.145. 

*° Thid., P.146. 

7 Thompson, op.cit., P.128. 

*8 Thompson, op.cit., Pp.129 (Table 7), 130 n.3. 

” Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.132. 

*° Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.135 (table: note *). 

*! Thid., P.132. In fact, my figures were: 


Date No.of families Average Landed Income per manor _ Ditto at 1559 prices 
1559 41 £44.58 £44.58 
33 £45.93 £45.93 
1602 41 £84.04 £46.94 
33 £81.56 £45.56 
1641 33 £141.79 £64.54 (excluding casualties) 
£175.01 £79.09 (including casualties) 


See Thompson, op.cit., Pp.127, 129 (Tables 3-7). Stone’s claim thatl calculated “the mean income per manor in 
1558 ... [as] £34 as Mr Thompson has suggested for the 41 families in Table 3” is a nonsense. Stone, Counting 
Manors Again, P.133. 

? See D.C.Coleman, The ‘Gentry’ Controversy and the Aristocracy in Crisis, 1558-1641. History, Volume 51 
(1966), P.174. 

*° Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.132. 

ai Thompson, op.cit., Pp.128, 129 (Table 7), 130 and n.3. Coleman, loc.cit. 

* Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.132. 

*° Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.133. 

mt Ibid., P.133. What had, in fact, been shown in my article was that Professor Stone’s estimates of landed 
income and of manorial holdings were incompatible with one another and with the proposition that manorial 
counts could be used as a reliable index of the changing landed wealth of the peerage. 

- Stone, Counting Manors Again, P.134. 

* Thompson, op.cit., Pp.130-131. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SELECTION AND THE ESSEX ELECTION OF 1604 





The story of the return of the Knights of the Shire for Essex to the House of 
Commons in the Parliament of 1604 has been the subject of a number of scholarly 
studies. [1] The survival of a cache of letters in the British Library [2] has permitted 
the detailed reconstruction of the interplay between Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield 
Broadoak, Sir Gamaliel Capel of Abbas Roothing and Sir Edward Denny of Waltham 
Abbey in their quest for the county seats. These documents also reveal in some detail 
the activities of a number of leading county figures - of Robert Rich, 3rd Lord Rich: of 
Thomas Howard, Ist Earl of Suffolk, the newly-appointed Lord Chamberlain of King 
James I's household; of Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham, the Custos Rotulorum; 
and of the Sheriff, Sir Henry Maynard of Little Easton, - in the struggle and in 
reaching a settlement that forestalled a conflict at the county court. [3] 


I 


This election, or rather "selection", was naturally analysed by the American 
scholar, Professor Mark Kishlansky, in his remarkable book, Parliamentary Selection. 
Social and Political Choice in Early Modern England, published in 1986. He advanced 
a powerful argument to the effect that Sir Francis Barrington, a senior county 
administrator who had sat in the House of Commons as the junior Knight of the Shire 
in 1601, aspired with the support of the 3rd Lord Rich to the senior place in 1604. 
Barrington, who was unaware of any potential challenger when he began his quest, 
directed his efforts to securing the support of the leading gentry of Essex for himself 
and Capel. He was assured of first place until word arrived that Sir Edward Denny was 
also seeking support for the first seat. Denny's entry, according to Professor 
Kishlansky, was doubly unfortunate for Barrington. He realized that he had paired too 
hastily with Capel and that Denny was a contender for the senior shire seat. Barrington 
could not withdraw without damage to his reputation but he was equally unwilling to 
contend with someone he respected so much. He was encouraged by Lord Rich to 
hope that Denny would seek a seat elsewhere. As Lord Rich made plans to frighten 
Denny off, Barrington moved more cautiously, seeking to learn the strength of 
sentiment for Denny and searching for options. 

Barrington's attitude was shared by other leaders of county society. The "Lord 
Lieutenant", the Earl of Suffolk, obtained an order from the Privy Council banning 
factious labouring for voices and reproved Saffron Walden for offering support o 
Barrington. Similarly, the Custos Rotulorum, Sir Thomas Mildmay, sought to distance 
himself from the prospective conflict: when asked by Barrington to confirm his 
support, he responded with a punctilious statement of neutrality. 

A solution to end the division of the county, to resolve the selection and to release 
Essex's leading gentry from their conflicting loyalties was eventually worked out by 
the magistracy. An extraordinary meeting of the Justices of the Peace called by the 
Sheriff, Sir Henry Maynard, decided to ask Capel, the sole candidate for second place, 
to stand down. On receipt of letters from Lord Rich and the J.P.s, Capel agreed to 
withdraw. The only remaining problem, that of primacy of place, was settled by the 
J.P.s' suggestion that lots be drawn. 

The Essex "selection" in 1604 thus exhibits many of the characteristics common, 
according to Professor Kishlansky, to the pre-election process in late Tudor and early 
Stuart England, relying upon the last minute resolution of the county gentry to 
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compose the potential contest. At no point were the candidates or their supporters 
unwilling to seek a solution or to recognize the legitimacy of competing claims. The 
timely intervention of the Sheriff saved a difficult situation. [4] 

This case was persuasively argued by Professor Kishlansky. The view that I took 
in 1979 of the outcome as a defeat for the 3rd Lord Rich, whom I thought to have 
been eager for a contest even after the Privy Council's intervention, a defeat caused 
partly by Barrington's willingness to accept the compromise offered by the Justices of 
the Peace and partly by Sir Thomas Mildmay's skilful exploitation of Barrington's 
professions of respect for Denny, appears to have been largely mistaken. If Professor 
Kishlansky is right, he has offered a highly illuminating re-interpretation of the 
evidence. The key question is, therefore, to determine whether Professor Kishlansky's 
account is accurate. Are the conclusions he has drawn from the surviving documents 
sound ? These are the issues that I wish to examine here in some detail. 


Il 


The Origins of the Struggle 





The intention of England's new sovereign, King James, to summon a Parliament 
had been clear from shortly after his accession in March, 1603. He had written to the 
Privy Council from Newcastle-upon-Tyne on 10th April on his way south indicating 
his wish to respond to the grievances of his people in Church and State and 
announcing his determination to hold a Parliament at Westminster as soon as possible 
after his coronation. [5] A premature bout of electioneering was thereby sparked off in 
Northamptonshire, Norfolk and elsewhere. [6] In the event, the King's aim was 
frustrated by a degree of Conciliar reluctance, by the need to reconstitute the Privy 
Council to accommodate Englishmen like Lords Henry and Thomas Howard (raised to 
the Earldoms of Northampton and Suffolk respectively) and five of James's Scottish 
followers, and by a serious outbreak of the plague. [7] Queen Elizabeth's chief 
minister, Sir Robert Cecil, the covert architect of James's peaceful accession, remained 
pre-eminent. Secular grievances had, however, to be dealt with through the ad hoc 
mechanism of proclamations and religious ones through the Hampton Court 
conference. [8] It was, nonetheless, widely known at Court by December, 1603 that a 
Parliament would shortly be held although the proclamation calling one, which had 
been drafted by Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, was not issued until 11th January, 1604, 
[9] to be followed by the writs for elections on 31st January. 

Exactly what happened in Essex in response to the summons is obscure. It is 
possible that a meeting of the county's J.P.s [10] or of its leading landowners was held 
at which it was agreed that Sir Francis Barrington of Hatfield Broadoak and Sir 
Gamaliel Capel of Abbas Roothing should be returned for the two shire seats. [11] 
Alternatively, more informal consultations may have taken place. Since the senior 
Knight of the Shire in 1601, Lord Burghley's former secretary, Sir Henry Maynard of 
Little Easton, was serving as Sheriff and was thus ineligible, [12] Barrington and Capel 
as Deputy Lieutenants and Justices of the Peace had good claims to the places. [13] 

As Professor Kishlansky rightly pointed out, Barrington was unaware at the outset 
of any potential rival for first place. He wrote on 20th February of his decision to stand 

ty! was w'" so good liking both of honorable 
& worshipp” ... afforded unto me, when I hard 
no speach ... Used by any of yt good knightes 
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standing." [14] 

The possibility of Sir Edward Denny of Waltham Abbey, a Hertfordshire J.P. married 
to the daughter of the 2nd Lord Burghley who had served as Sheriff of that county in 
1603, [15] standing for the first seat in Essex had apparently not been mentioned at 
this initial stage. Sir Francis Barrington had, however, become aware of Denny's 
intentions no later than 11th February [16] and that a contest was, therefore, likely. It 
was for this reason that he had approached Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham in the 
Inner Temple in London early in February, receiving the impression then that he could 
rely upon his support, and later discussed the prospective contest with him in Fleet 
Street. Barrington subsequently wrote on the subject to Mildmay at his house in the 
Minories on 11th February and still hoped for his support when he drafted a further 
letter to him on 20th February. [17] 

Barrington's closest ally, his long-standing friend and fellow Puritan, the 3rd Lord 
Rich, [18] was also in London in early to mid-February. As he made his way home to 
Leez Priory in Essex, Lord Rich took energetic action to canvass for the support of 
gentry and freeholders for Barrington's candidature for the first seat in the county. [19] 
There was a mistaken impression in Essex about the date on which the county court at 
which the elections would take place was to be held. Lord Rich informed his 
acquaintances that the correct date would be 6th March and made sure that the news 
was spread at Chelmsford and Maldon markets and throughout Dengie, Hinckford and 
Rochford Hundreds. He was able to assure Barrington on 15th February of the 
support of the 5th Earl of Sussex, whose letter to his tenants he had revised, and that 
the 3rd Lord Darcy had "layd all y© divisions between Brayntry, Wittam and Harwoh 
Lord Rich advised Barrington to send someone to listen whether "the other party 
geves up to avoyd your greater charge and to warne a stay. I doe find they yeald yt." 
He concluded by observing that he could not "imagin how we can lose yt If we have 
fayer play whout slights." [20] 

This early evidence is very important. Lord Rich clearly envisaged that a contest 
would take place in which Barrington would be victorious or that Denny would 
withdraw on 15th February. That a contest was likely was equally clearly anticipated 
by Barrington on 20th February when he wrote in his draft letter to Sir Thomas 
Mildmay of "receving so good speaches from yo" when we last talked together in the 
Temple [that] I can not perswade my self but y® still hold y© same minde & y' y® 
will acording to yo'© former promise to me yeald me yo! best furtherancy." [21] 
However great his respect for Denny, Barrington was willing to contend with someone 
he respected so much and intended to continue to stand for first place in the county. 

There is nothing in Lord Rich's letter to Barrington on 15th February or in 
Barrington's draft letter of 20th February to Mildmay or in Mildmay's reply on 21st 
February to suggest that Barrington realized that he had been too hasty in pairing with 
Capel. In fact, there is no reference to Capel at all in the surviving correspondence 
until 29th February [22] and none in Barrington's own letters before 1st March when 
Capel's willingness to stand down is noted. [23] Professor Kishlansky's key claim that 
"the principal difficulty once Denny's intentions were known was Capel's candidacy" is 
thus unfounded. [24] Nor is there any material to support the claim that Lord Rich 
encouraged Barrington to hope that Denny might seek a seat elsewhere. Lord Rich's 
view on 15th February was that Denny would either stand and lose or withdraw from 
the contest: no further material is available on Lord Rich's views for the next two 
weeks. [25] Furthermore, there is no indication of Barrington "seeking to learn the 
strength of sentiment for Denny" unless his attempts to reassure himself of the support 
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of Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham are taken to fall into this category. [26] The 
description of Barrington "searching for options" is, alas, unfounded too. [27] 
Barrington's decorously worded draft letter of 20th February indicated that he 
expected a contest. This point was acknowledged by Sir Thomas Mildmay on 21st 
February when he told Sir Francis that he would not "be ledd nor driven, for anye 
mans plesuer, butt where I hadd lykynge to gyve my voyce, there I would gyve it" 
before going on to deplore the likely effects of a factious contest on the county's 
reputation. [28] 

With great respect, the entire passage in Professor Kishlansky's narrative 
describing Barrington's view of his partnership with Capel once Denny's candidature 
for first place became known, of Lord Rich's encouragement to Sir Francis to hope 
that Denny might seek a seat elsewhere and of Barrington's search for options is 
devoid of analytical or documentary support. 


Ul 


The Intervention of the Privy Council 


The next stage of Professor Kishlanky's argument began with a statement that 
"Barrington's attitude was also in evidence amongst the other leaders of county 
society. They too would be caught in the crossfire if a contest ensued. While Lord 
Rich plotted against Denny, the county's lord lieutenant, the Earl of Suffolk worked 
for him - both in London, where he appears to have obtained an order from the Privy 
Council banning "all factious laboring for the places of knights," and in the county, 
where he admonished the corporation officials of Saffron Walden for offering support 
to Barrington. "Similarly, Sir Thomas Mildmay, custos rotulorum, also sought to 
distance himself from the oncoming affray. When Barrington asked Mildmay to 
reiterate his support for him, he was answered by a punctilious statement of 
neutrality." [29] 

Professor Kishlansky may well be right to argue that some members of the 
county's landed elite may have felt considerable unease about the prospect of a 
contested election for the first shire seat. William Wiseman of Mayland, who had been 
seeking a seat at Maldon at the same time as Sir Thomas Mildmay's son, wrote on 
20th February that a place as a burgess in Parliament "shuld be obteind by mutuall 
voices, rather then by violent Courses", a comment which may, indeed, have referred 
to events in the county as much as it did to any in Maldon. [30] 

Nonetheless, there are compelling objections to this section of Professor 
Kishlansky's argument. First of all, the presuppositions on which it rests are unsound. 
Barrington still intended to stand for first place in the county on 20th February, a 
position he only agreed to reconsider at the meeting of the J.P.s on 29th February 
when it was proposed that he and Denny should share the two county seats if Capel 
would withdraw. [31] Secondly, there is again no evidence to suggest that the attitude 
he attributes to Barrington - of attempting to learn the strength of sentiment for Denny 
and of searching for options - was shared by the Earl of Suffolk or even necessarily by 
Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham. The Earl of Suffolk, in any case, was not the Lord 
Lieutenant of Essex as Professor Kishlansky claimed: that office was held by Robert 
Ratcliffe, 5th Earl of Sussex, one of Barrington's supporters. [32] The likelihood is 
that, as Professor Kishlansky rightly observed, the Earl of Suffolk was one of Denny's 
sponsors and that it was at his instigation that the Privy Council wrote to the Sheriff 
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and Justices of Essex on 23rd February to condemn the canvassing of freeholders. 
[33] The Earl of Suffolk, moreover, did more than just admonish the corporation 
officials of Saffron Walden for offering their support to Barrington: he told the 
Treasurer and Chamberlains of the town on 24th February that 

"howsoeu®' you haue engaged yo!®selues, I haue 

thought good to signifie unto you my mynd 

therein, that I doe expecte and challenge at 

yo'© handes, as I am lorde of the Towne & 

moste of you my tennants (if there were no 

other respects) that you give your free 

consents & voyces to my good frend S' Edward 

denny knight, w°) if you shall not regard 

what I nowe make knowne unto you I will make 

the proudest of you all repent it be you well 

assured." [34] 
The Earl of Suffolk was a partisan supporter of Denny preparing for a contest, not an 
eirenic figure exploring options or seeking to avoid a poll after the Privy Council's 
intervention. Suffolk may well have been dismayed to find that Saffron Walden's votes 
had been promised to Barrington before his wishes had been made known but 
Professor Kishlansky's subsequent claim that, in writing this letter, Suffolk believed 
that he had conformed to the Privy Council's ban on soliciting for voices and that, for 
him, labouring for voices must have meant "requesting those at the disposal of other 
gentlemen rather than mobilizing one's own tenants and freeholders" stretches logic 
beyond reasonable limits. [35] The Earl of Suffolk was engaged, like Lord Rich, in 
mobilizing support for his candidate in a prospective contest for first place at the 
county court. 

The case for Sir Thomas Mildmay as a neutral figure certainly appears to be 
stronger. He had initially been thought by Barrington to have been amongst his 
supporters: he was, however, subsequently reported to Sir Francis to have taken up 
almost all the inns and houses in the county town of Chelmsford for Denny. It was the 
apprehension of Mildmay's defection that prompted Barrington's letter to him on 20th 
February. In his reply on 21st February, Mildmay maintained that he had told 
Barrington at their earlier meeting in the Inner Temple that, in a contest between 
Barrington and Denny, he would not be led or driven but would cast his voice where 
he chose no matter whom it pleased or displeased: "that opynion I hould still & meane 
to doe." Mildmay went on to tell Barrington that 

"If yow have harde that I have taken up sundrye 
Innes in Chelmsforde you have hard it trewlye, 
for I have donne soe, & I know not who hathe 
Augthoritye to except against me in so doinge, 
In myne owne towne, beinge lawfulye required 
for my self and my ffreends. But wall yf you 
have bene tould that I have taken them upp ether 
for S' Ed:denny or yow pticulerlye they were not 
of my Councell that reported it to yow." 
He concluded by condemning the extraordinary courses taken in the business and 
deplored the effect on the reputation of the county which Barrington and Denny as 
good patriots should take into consideration. [36] 
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The action of Sir Thomas Mildmay in reserving inns and houses in Chelmsford 
indicates that he, too, expected a contest in which he, his friends and supporters would 
participate. Far from seeking "to distance himself from the oncoming affray" as 
Professor Kishlansky argued, Mildmay was proposing to take part in it. [37] It is 
perfectly true that he did not express any support for Denny in his letter to Barrington 
but true neutrals, pace Professor Kishlansky, would not have prepared to entertain 
freeholders. It would have been possible for Mildmay to have indicated that he 
intended to support neither Barrington nor Denny at the poll for first place. He did not 
do so. Instead, he simply stated that the report that he had taken up the inns and 
houses in Chelmsford for either of them did not come from those in his counsel. Since 
he declined to support Barrington, the inference that he intended to support Denny - 
but felt constrained from stating this intention directly to Barrington - is a plausible 
hypothesis. There was, in any case, no third candidate for the first shire seat for 
Mildmay and his friends to support. 

The surviving evidence suggests that Sir Francis Barrington, the Earl of Suffolk 
and Sir Thomas Mildmay were preparing for a contest in the latter part of February, 
1604. Suffolk was trying to build up support for his candidate, Denny, and Mildmay 
was preparing to entertain his own friends and allies in Chelmsford when the county 
court assembled. This was a very different situation from the process of cautious 
movement and of searching for options attributed to them by Professor Kishlansky. 


IV 





The Intervention of the Sheriff and the Meeting of the J.P.s 


This point is of importance in assessing the account of the final stages offered by 
Professor Kishlansky. "By the week before the election day it was clear that a solution 
had to be found that would not only end the division of the county and resolve the 
selection, but would also release the county's leading gentlemen from their conflicting 
loyalties. As always the selection was a problem for the community rather than for 
individuals. Even Lord Rich, who believed that Barrington could carry a contest and 
who was as passionate in denouncing those who were wavering in their support as 
Suffolk was against those who had given it prematurely saw the most obvious 
solution", namely that Capel should withdraw and Barrington and Denny be chosen 
thereby giving offence to neither side. "This indeed was the solution worked out by the 
Essex magistracy. In an extraordinary meeting called by the sheriff, the justices 
determined to request that Sir Gamaliel Capel voluntarily stand aside "as a good 
patriot". Letters from Rich and the county justices were sent to Capel, who acceded 
immediately to the proposal." 

The one remaining problem, that of primacy of place, was solved by the justices 
"in an equally evenhanded and conciliatory manner ... They proposed that on the 
evening before the county day Barrington and Denny meet with the sheriff at 
Chelmsford and draw lots for the first place." Honour would thus be satisfied. 
"Though for a time feelings ran high and the peace of the county was threatened, an 
amicable and sensible result was finally achieved." [38] 


Professor Kishlansky is undoubtedly correct in stressing the importance of the 
meeting of the J.P.s at Chelmsford on 29th February to discuss the Privy Council's 
letter. What is not clear from his argument is to whom it was apparent that a solution 
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had to be found. The only figure to offer an assessment of the likely outcome at the 
County Court had been Lord Rich. He was confident on 15th February that Barrington 
would be victorious there if events were to go that far. Lord Rich was certainly very 
critical of the Privy Council's intervention of which he learnt on 28th February when he 
received a copy of the Council's letter from Maynard [39] sending him in return "an 
answere of w°" he will not like of." [40] He told Barrington's steward on 29th 
February that 

"They that have made theyr great bosts, and 

braggs are it seems dowptfull of theyr 

desired effect, seinge they are forced to 

seeke for Letters to y° Lords wherby they 

may worke upon to daunt fearefull creatures, 

y' wilbe skared wth a blast of wynde. 

... They knew them selfes y° weaker 

side y* they have used thes meanes 

for my own pt I would have bene 

ashamed to have had my Cosen Bar: 

to have gone y© like Course." [41] 
Lord Rich believed that the Privy Council's intervention had been secured by Denny's 
supporters because they feared that he would lose at the poll. However partisan his 
view, he remained convinced that Barrington would be victorious in a contest. Lord 
Rich was still preparing on 29th February to mobilize his supporters for that 
eventuality. This view, at least, allows for an alternative hypothesis to that advanced 
by Professor Kishlansky to be considered, namely that Denny's supporters needed to 
find a solution that would forestall defeat for their candidate at the County Court. 

In fact, Lord Rich had received not only a copy of the Privy Council's letter from 
Sir Henry Maynard on 28th February but also a proposal from the Sheriff to settle the 
struggle between Barrington and Denny. "I have on Mr Sherifs motion", Lord Rich 
told Barrington's steward, Richard Hildersham, on 29th February, " written to S! 
Gamaliell [Capel] to wish him to be firme to us, or to desist, lest if yt be published, he 
should deale unkindly wth gr Fra:, a qth person perhaps be elected." [42] Capel's 
reply, which Lord Rich had received on the morning of the 29th as he made his way to 
Newmarket to see his physician, indicated that Capel "will not stand in but geve up 
all." [43] Lord Rich anticipated that the "end of this crossing opposite course wilbe 
that S’ Gam: shall desest, and your Mr [i.e. Barrington] and S' Ed Denny chosen, and 
so no offence to eyther side, but in this manner y© attonement made." [44] If such a 
bargain was made, if "yt be agreed that therbe no standinge, but S' Fra: and S' Ed:", 
then fewer provisions would be needed. [45] Lord Rich expected to hear whether or 
not this accommodation had been reached from Maynard or Barrington or by some 
other means when he returned to Leez Priory on Saturday 3rd March "y' I may have 
time to stay my frends, if ther be cause, yt we may know we shall not be Juggled 
w'hall but direct assurance yt S' Fra. and S' Ed: be y© parties to be elected." [46] The 
key elements that led to a resolution of the struggle were, it is critical to note, first 
proposed by Sir Henry Maynard on 28th February. This was an individual initiative, 
not one deriving from the magistracy collectively. 

Letters summoning the J.P.s of the county to a meeting at Chelmsford at 10 a.m. 
on Wednesday, 29th February were certainly sent out by the Sheriff, Sir Henry 
Maynard on the 28th. [47] The initiative for this move was attributed by Lord Rich on 
29th February, interestingly enough, to Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham. "S' Tho 
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Mildmay sent I perceive for all y© Justices to be before him at Chelmsford as if he had 
comanding authorytye over them y! by y® letter are his equalls and have as much to do 
as himselfe and so he shall know if they be wise yt are his fellowes." [48] If Lord Rich 
was right, this suggests that Maynard was acting at Mildmay's behest or that he and 
Mildmay were acting in concert. 

Just over a dozen J.P.s attended the meeting at Chelmsford. [49] Barrington 
arrived late. When he got there, Sir Thomas Mildmay and the other J.P.s present were 
discussing the Privy Council's letter and its implications for the reputation of the 
county under their new King. [50] "It pleased y° then", Barrington's draft letter of 2nd 
March put it to Mildmay, "to propound a meanes for y© appeasing of all contention 
therin, w°" was by y© entreating of S™ Gama Capell to sursease to stand & y' S' Ed 
Denny & my self should cast lottes for y© priority wherunto I gave a conditionall 
answer S! If these gent did condiscend to yo’ motion my self would not oppose being 
made by so grave an assembly." [51] Letters from the assembled group of Justices 
were accordingly drafted on 29th February putting this proposition to Sir Gamaliel 
Capel, who was absent for health reasons, [52] and, presumably, also to Sir Edward 
Denny who was not present either. [53] Their replies were to be sent to Sir Thomas 
Mildmay. If Denny, like Barrington, accepted this formula, then the two were asked to 
meet at Brentwood on Monday, 5th March to determine by lot who should have first 
place. [54] . 

The solution being proposed was one first put by the Sheriff, Sir Henry Maynard, 
to Lord Rich and Sir Gamaliel Capel on 28th February and then apparently suggested 
to Barrington by Sir Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham at the meeting of the J.P.s on 
29th February. It was not primarily a "solution worked out by the Essex magistracy" 
as Professor Kishlansky claimed [55] nor had it been the J.P.s who first "determined to 
request that Sir Gamaliel Capel voluntarily stand aside." [56] These initiatives had 
come from Maynard. Capel had evidently indicated his willingness to withdraw in a 
letter received by Lord Rich on the morning of 29th February. [57] It was assumed 
(but not known) by the J.P.s, moreover, at their meeting in Chelmsford that Capel 
would do so. [58] Capel confirmed that this was his intention in a letter to Barrington 
on 29th February citing the requests of Lord Rich and Maynard as well as his concern 
to avoid the costs of a contest and his desire to satisfy the county. [59] Maynard also 
received a letter to the same effect on that day but after the Justices’ meeting. His 
reaction was to write immediately to Barrington that night to ask him to meet Denny 
at Brentwood (earlier than the J.P.s had proposed) either on the evening of Saturday, 
3rd March or on the morning of Sunday, 4th March. It may be significant that 
Maynard knew that Denny could be at Brentwood then and that he had no "doubt all 
questions shall be decided in frendlie sort betwene yowe" [60] even though Denny had 
not yet responded to the proposal of the Justices. [61] 

Professor Kishlansky's account of the formulation of the proposal to settle the 
contest is, therefore, suspect. He has completely overlooked, just as I much more 
culpably did in 1979, the implications of Maynard's letters to Lord Rich and to Capel 
on 28th February. His argument that "it was impossible for Rich to ask Capel to stand 
down after the pairing, which in all probability Rich had arranged" [62] is clearly 
erroneous. Lord Rich and Capel both confirmed on 29th February that Lord Rich had 
done just that, i.e. asked Capel to withdraw as the sole candidate for second place. 
[63] Lord Rich, however, wanted Capel either to stand firm or to withdraw completely 
in case a fourth candidate should enter the contest successfully thereby threatening 
Barrington's return altogether. [64] Lord Rich did not "foresee" the most obvious 
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solution that Capel should step aside as candidate for the second place, as Professor 
Kishlansky argued, [65] because he already knew of Sir Gamaliel's decision to 
withdraw. Kishlansky's further claim that, "as Rich had signed the agreement made by 
the Justices before writing to Capel, he would have been double-dealing indeed had he 
encouraged Capel to "stand firm" "[66] can be readily refuted. Lord Rich had written 
to Capel on 28th February and received his reply on the morning of the 29th while on 
his way to Newmarket. [67] This journey incidentally explains why he was not at the 
meeting of the J.P.s in Chelmsford at all. The "Robert Rich" who signed the Justices' 
letters to Barrington or Denny and to Capel on 29th February was Robert Rich of 
Stondon Massey. [68] Peers of the realm did not sign letters in fifth or thirteenth place 
after their titular inferiors in the early seventeenth century. [69] 

It was because Lord Rich was out of the county that he continued on 29th 
February to make contingency plans for a potential contest [70] and was still planning 
on Ist March to attend the County Court to give his voice for Barrington as first 
knight of the shire. [71] Barrington himself went the short distance from Chelmsford 
on 29th February to Broomfield Hall, the home of John Pake, the receiver of Lord 
Rich's provision rents, where he went on making his preparations and awaiting news of 
Denny's response on Ist March. He was not willing to accept Maynard's proposal of a 
meeting with Denny at Brentwood on 3rd or 4th March telling the Sheriff that he 
hoped to learn of his rival's response from Sir Thomas Mildmay on the evening of the 
Ist or morning of the 2nd. [72] If Denny declined to agree to the proposed settlement, 
Sir Francis evidently hoped that neither the Privy Council nor Sir Edward and his 
allies would disapprove of an orderly and free election. [73] When he finally learnt of 
Denny's agreement in writing, he confirmed the bargain in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Mildmay of Moulsham on 2nd March and promised to be at Brentwood to conclude 
matters on 5th March. [74] There Denny apparently won first place. [75] 


V 


The Outcome 





The eventual outcome was partly due to the impact of the Privy Council's letter of 
23rd February and to its exploitation by Sir Henry Maynard and Sir Thomas Mildmay. 
Maynard used it to suggest to Capel and to Lord Rich a solution entailing Sir 
Gamaliel's withdrawal from an assured second place and the guaranteed return of both 
Denny and Barrington. At the same time as he took this initiative, he and, perhaps, 
Mildmay, summoned a meeting of the Justices to be held on 29th February. At that 
meeting, Mildmay used the Privy Council's letter to secure the support of the J.P.s for 
an identical solution. Maynard and Mildmay were clearly working together. Once 
Capel's agreement was known, Maynard was anxious to bring Denny and Barrington 
together as rapidly as possible to finalize this settlement. The fact that he put this 
suggestion to Barrington before Denny's formal reply reached Mildmay suggests that 
he already knew the proposal for such a settlement and for a meeting would be 
acceptable to Denny. 

It is, however, questionable whether the proposed solution had the unqualified 
support of all the Justices present at Chelmsford on 29th February. There is no doubt 
that they put their names to the letters to Barrington, Capel and, presumably, to Denny 
on that day. Lord Rich, however, noted on Ist March that he found "by S' Anth 
Cooke", one of those J.P.s, "& some other my freinds their firme resolution in this 
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busines ffor wo | shall yealde them my due thanckfullnes and requitall when occasion 
shall serve." [76] The settlement of the contest for first place still hung in the balance 
at that stage. 

That an agreement was reached was due in part, too, to Sir Francis Barrington's 
professions of respect for Denny. He had stated his unwillingness to contend with 
Denny, "a gent whom I so much respect as I doe yt worthy knight," [77] explicitly to 
Mildmay in London and again apparently in writing to Mildmay on 20th February. 
These admissions opened the way for Maynard and Mildmay to propose a solution 
that saved Denny from the potential prospect of defeat and offered Barrington a 
guaranteed seat at Capel's expense. 

Professor Kishlansky has maintained that "at no point were the candidates or their 
supporters unwilling to seek a solution or to recognize the legitimacy of competing 
claims." [78] Barrington, having been first in the field did not question Denny's merits. 
[79] However great Barrington's protestations of respect for Denny, his ally, Lord 
Rich, was unrestrained in his language about their opponents. He condemned those 
who had sought the Privy Council's intervention and excoriated those who had 
deserted their cause on 29th February. Sir Thomas Mildmay's pretensions were 
severely criticized by Lord Rich. [80] A day later, Lord Rich professed his readiness to 
give his voice "to the aunciente name of Barr: to be first knighte of o'© shire whose 
auncestors I canne averre To be knights before englishe was in Englande or anie name 
of Knights that I knowe were in the Countrye that nowe make greate showe & are late 
newecomers in emongh us & yet would be accompted as thould pverbe is to carrie the 
bell awaye." [81] He did not share Professor Kishlansky's roseate view of Denny's 
candidature or his belief that an amicable and sensible result was finally achieved. 














Vi 


Professor Kishlansky's Argument in Perspective 





The surviving documentary material suggests that the landowners of Essex had 
reached an agreement that Barrington and Capel should be first and second Knights of 
the Shire respectively in the Parliament of 1604 before Denny's candidature for the 
senior place became known. On the basis of Professor Kishlansky's premises about 
Parliamentary elections in the early modern period, this agreement should have 
precluded Denny's candidature for first place. Denny himself was not, in any case, a 
senior figure in Essex at all but of greater importance in Hertfordshire. He was, 
moreover, clearly a protege of the Cecil family into which he had married. [82] His 
ally, Thomas Howard, the newly created Ist Earl of Suffolk, had been careful to side 
with the old Lord Treasurer, Lord Burghley, and his son, Sir Robert Cecil, (Lord Cecil 
of Essendon from May, 1603) in the factional struggles at Court in the 1590s. [83] Sir 
Thomas Mildmay of Moulsham had long played a leading part in the Deputy 
Lieutenants of Essex's dealings with Lord Burghley [84] while Sir Henry Maynard had 
been a client of the Cecils throughout his career. [85] Denny's candidature appears to 
have enjoyed unequivocal "Court" backing. Mildmay's apparent tergiversation in the 
struggle for first place may, therefore, have been caused by his realization that Denny 
had the backing of the Cecils and the Howards. There is evidence from other counties 
- from Yorkshire [86] and, probably, in Northamptonshire - of official influence being 
brought to bear on behalf of "Court" candidates. The electoral patronage of the 
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Howards, Earls of Arundel and Nottingham, can be detected elsewhere in 1604. [87] 
The Essex election of 1604 fits into this pattern. 

It is impossible to be certain but, if Lord Rich was right in anticipating victory for 
Barrington in a contest with Denny for first place, then the actions of the Earl of 
Suffolk, of Maynard and Mildmay in the last week of February, 1604 become more 
comprehensible. The intervention of the Privy Council may have been sought to deter 
Barrington's supporters and to try to save Denny from defeat. This allowed the Earl of 
Suffolk to go on campaigning in support of Denny. The threat of defeat may have 
prompted Maynard to propose privately on 28th February that Capel, whose 
candidature for second place had not been in question, should withdraw to allow both 
Barrington and Denny to be returned. Sir Thomas Mildmay was clearly involved in 
advocating this solution at the Justices' meeting on 29th February. Maynard's keenness 
to close the deal with Barrington, once Capel's decision to withdraw was known to 
him later that day, suggests his anxiety to avoid a contest. Lord Rich, who was out of 
the county, naturally went on with his preparations on 29th February, even though he 
knew of Capel's withdrawal, in case the proposed agreement between Barrington and 
Denny was not accepted. Barrington, moreover, would not be drawn to a meeting 
with Denny until the latter's consent had been signified in writing to Mildmay. It was 
not the last-minute resolution of the county gentry that composed the potential 
contest: instead, it was the combination of the Privy Council's intervention, the clever 
exploitation by Maynard and Mildmay of Barrington's professions of respect for 
Denny and Capel's willingness to withdraw that may have rescued Denny. 

Professor Kishlansky's argument is fundamentally flawed and inaccurate in crucial 
details. Denny's entry did not reveal the dangers inherent in Barrington's pairing with 
Capel. None of the surviving documents even mentions such an issue. Barrington 
expected a contest with Denny and was still prepared, if necessary, for one after the 
Justices of the Peace met on 29th February. Lord Rich, who had garnered the support 
of the Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Sussex, of Lord Darcy and of a significant cross- 
section of the county's gentry for Barrington, expected that Sir Francis would be 
victorious in mid-February: he, too, was ready for a poll at the County Court if the 
proposals for a settlement from Maynard and Mildmay were rejected. The eirenic 
intentions attributed to the Earl of Suffolk, to Sir Henry Maynard and to Sir Thomas 
Mildmay of Moulsham by Professor Kishlansky are equally suspect. The Earl of 
Suffolk was not searching for options when he wrote to Saffron Walden on 24th 
February but rather drumming up support for Denny. Similarly, Sir Thomas Mildmay's 
requisitioning of houses and inns in Chelmsford was for the purpose of participating in 
the county election, probably on Denny's side rather than a manifestation of punctilious 
neutrality. It was only when defeat for Denny seemed likely that the Privy Council's 
intervention was secured and that Maynard and Mildmay were able to suggest a 
solution that Capel and the Justices would endorse. This manoeuvre worked even 
though it (and Denny's entry) broke the pre-election agreement of the county's gentry. 
Professor Kishlansky's analysis of the Essex election of 1604 cannot be sustained. 


Christopher Thompson 
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CHAPTER 1: INTRODUCTION 

The debate about the origins and outcomes of the English Civil Wars 
and of the wider conflicts in the British isles has been of enduring interest 
to seventeenth-century historians. The institutions of crown, church and 
parliament caught up in these struggles have been carefully studied as have 
the economic and social groups engaged in them. Naturally, the study of 
cities and counties, of towns and villages has been an essential element in 
the quest for a fuller understanding of these events. Some historians have 
seen parliament's victory over the king as the inevitable result of the 
balance of forces between them. With London and the rich eastern 
counties of England ranged against the poorer areas of the north, the west 
and Wales, no other outcome was possible. Others have regarded the 
collapse of the church of England, the monarchy and the house of lords as 
the unpredictable consequences of the interplay of contingent factors. 
Whatever interpretation has been adopted, whig or marxist, revisionist or 
post-revisionist, this intellectual search for the academic equivalent of the 
holy grail required and still requires national, provincial and local levels of 
historical analysis to be coherently related to one another. 

This is obviously true in the case of the eastern association, the only 
militarily successful combination of counties on the parliamentary side in 
the first Civil War. Its army provided the base for the remarkable rise from 
obscurity of Oliver Cromwell to national prominence and was the 
precursor of the new model army of 1645. It is, therefore, no accident that 
its history has attracted the attentions of whig historians, of students of 


county communities and of provincial particularism, each with a different 


tale to tell. 


To the first serious student of the role of the eastern counties of 


England in the Civil Wars of the 1640s, Alfred Kingston, the area covered 
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by the eastern association - initially, the counties of Cambridgeshire and 
Essex, of Hertfordshire, Norfolk and Suffolk and, later, of Huntingdonshire 
and Lincolnshire! - represented the ‘one great historic unity' of these 
internecine conflicts.* It was within this region that the essential elements 
of the Puritan revolution, the revolt against the abuse of human authority in 
religion and of the royal prerogative in the state, were to be found. These 
counties were the ‘depository of the sacred fire of liberty'3 The bulk of 
their people, although loyal to the principle of kingship, were emphatically 
against the king, his ministers and the bishops.* Resistance to the crown 
came from men 'who stood for all that was best in the character of the 
nation’ and who found true comradeship in the assertion of great 
principles.° Without significant support from courtly or titled families and 
in the face of the area's prevalent puritanism, the royal cause was 
doomed.® The sturdy united efforts of the Puritans in sustaining the Long 
Parliament ensured that the worst evils of the Civil Wars were avoided 
within the eastern counties’ borders and that they were able to supply the 
sinews of war that resulted in victories elsewhere.? Under the guiding 
genius of Oliver Cromwell, East Anglia was the great parliamentary 
recruiting ground whose forces were destined to turn the scales in favour 


of the popular cause.’ 








1 Alfred Kingston, East Anglia and the Great Civil War, The Rising of Cromwells' 
Ironsides in the Associ nties of Cambri Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk 
Suffolk, Essex, and Hertford. (London, 1897), p.2. Cf. ibid., pp.iii, 76, 78. 

2 ibid., pp.2-3. 

3 ibid., p.2. 

4 ibid., p.2. 

> ibid., p.4. The failure of Essex to meet the high standards Kingston expected from 
the constituent counties of the association allowed him to criticize the county for 
failing to meet its obligations in pressing men for service on the association's borders in 
1643. ibid., pp.131-134. 

© ibid., p.3. Cf. ibid., p.52. 

7 ibid., p.78. 

8 ibid., p.2. 
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The broad regional approach taken by Kingston made him reluctant to 
contemplate composing separate studies of each of the association's 
constituent counties. Such works ‘would have been inconsistent with the 
unity of this famous area of East Anglia, which ... [had] assumed a 
distinctive character of its own, such as no individual county, and no other 
part of the country could show.” This view of a genuine community of 
interest between these counties, which had existed for, at least, a century 
or even longer, was shared by Alan Everitt in his study of Suffolk in the 
Great Rebellion.!° He argued that the economy of Suffolk and of the other 
eastern counties was exceptionally advanced by contemporary standards. 
Agricultural and mercantile enterprise were closely linked in countryside 
and town alike.!! The county and the region had proved readily receptive 
to the first, Puritan phase of the reformation, which had spread throughout 
the ranks of its gentry, many of them relative newcomers, and _ its 
merchants.!? These factors help to explain the county's firm support for 
parliament and the apparent absence of enthusiasm for episcopacy and 
royalism in the 1640s.!3 Admittedly, there were limits to zeal for the cause 
and pockets of royalist sympathisers in Suffolk's towns and elsewhere but 
there was no middle party in the shire or any real attempt by Charles I to 
influence the county.!4 On the contrary. all the indications were that 
Suffolk was the leading partner in the eastern association with the gentry 


putting at its disposal an administrative machine built up over three 





? ibid., p.iii. 

10 Alan Everitt, ed., Suffolk and the Great Rebellion 1640-1660. Suffolk Records 
Society Volume III (Ipswich, Suffolk. 1961), pp.22, 28. 

1] ibid., p.17. 

12 ibid., pp.18, 20. 

13 ibid., pp.11-15. 

14 ibid., pp.13-15. 
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generations, which few other counties could rival.!5 Here, at least, the 
county came second to regional priorities. 

Both studies, despite the gap in time between their composition, 
assumed a degree of ideological unity sustained by economic factors in the 
eastern counties. These were taken to underlie the formation of the eastern 
association itself, These assumptions were, however, fundamentally 
challenged by Dr Clive Holmes in his 1969 Cambridge University Ph.D. 
thesis!’ and in the re-organised version of this work published in 1974.!8 
His examination of the association's constituent counties suggested that 
their economic development was far from uniform: there were certainly 
advanced features in agriculture, industry and trade where the influence of 
London or of the Low Countries was felt but, elsewhere, there were 
backward and isolated areas.!° When he studied the counties' elites, he 
found considerable divergences between them. There was a very modest 
degree of cross-border landholding between the gentry of Essex and 
Hertfordshire, for example, and between those of Norfolk and Suffolk but 
significantly less for non-neighbouring counties.2° The same was true for 
marriage patterns and, indeed, for antiquity of settlement.2! Overall, he 


concluded that the sense of regional identity postulated by Kingston and 





15 ibid., pp.16-17. 

16 Tt ‘was principally in terms of the Association that East Anghians thought, only 
secondarily in terms of the counties or the country at large.’ ibid., p.28. In later works, 
for example, on Kent in the same period, he gave much more emphasis to the idea of a 
‘county community’. 

'7 CA Holmes, 'The Eastern Association’ (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Cambridge, 1969) 

18 Clive Holmes, The Eastern Association in the English Civil War (Cambridge, 1974). 
Since this is the account Dr Holmes has offered publicly to students of the period, I 
have chosen to refer to it rather than to his thesis in all subsequent footnotes. 

19 ibid., pp.7-11. 

20 ibid., pp.11-12, 230 (appendix 2). 

21 ibid., pp.13-14, 229 and 231 (appendices | and 3). 
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Everitt in terms of economic structures, rates of development and common 
patterns of elite experiences was missing.?2 

Dr Holmes did, however, explicitly acknowledge the importance of 
puritanism and the role it played in the urban corporations of 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire and Norfolk. Rural 
resistance to the policies of Archbishop Laud and Bishop Wren was much 
more marked in Essex and Suffolk.23 There had also been systematic 
opposition to the collection of ship money in Essex led by the county's 
joint lord lieutenant, Robert Rich, 2nd earl of Warwick and his allies. This 
well-organised group triumphed in the county and borough elections to the 
Short and Long Parliaments.** Puritans were also successful in both county 
elections for Suffolk but were less dominant in its boroughs than their 
Essex counterparts. Urban Calvinist groups were largely successful in the 
autumn elections of 1640 in Cambridgeshire and Norfolk but ideological 
divisions were not so significant in their shire contests.25 

This theme - of the comparison between Essex and the other counties - 
was stressed by Dr Holmes in his discussion of the period leading up to 
the outbreak of the first Civil War and the formation of the eastern 
association. The rulers of Essex were swifter in petitioning parliament, in 
implementing its militia ordinance in June 1642 and in raising forces for its 
armies. He contrasted Warwick's vigorous leadership with the less 
impressive performance of the lord lieutenant of Suffolk and of Warwick's 
allies with that county's deputy lieutenants and M.P.s: even Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston was slow to act.?° It took the popular disturbances against 


recusants and royalists in September 1642 to ensure that military force was 





22 ibid., p.15. 

23 ibid., pp. 16-20. 

24 ibid., pp.20-22. 

25 ibid., 23-25. 

20 ibid., pp.26-27, 34-52. 
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mobilised on parliament's side.27 Elsewhere, in Cambridgeshire and 
Hertfordshire, there is better evidence for pro-royalist sentiments: in both 
counties, force had to be used to secure them for parliament.28 Norfolk, in 
which the deputy lieutenants and M.P.s were anxious to preserve the peace 
of the county for as long as possible, control was not established until 
early in 1643.29 

The formation of the eastern association was the result of two 
contrasting impulses. On the one hand, there was the preference of the 
local governors of the eastern counties for a defensive alliance and, on the 
other, that of the legislators at Westminster for prescriptive military co- 
operation between counties bolstered by an oath of association. The latter 


apparently prevailed during the drafting of the ordinance creating the 


association in November and December 1642, hence the reluctance of the 


counties - with the exception of Essex - to implement it before their 
representatives met at Bury St Edmunds early in February 1643.3° Their 
consent was critical but the legislation's weaknesses were soon exposed 
when the bulk of the counties' forces were mobilised to fight in the Thames 
valley the following spring. The lord general, Warwick's cousin, Robert 
Devereux, 3rd earl of Essex, actually overlooked the association's 
existence when calling for a levee en masse from Essex in June 1643.3! 
New legislation to impose levies on non-contributors became necessary in 
May 1643 and, shortly, thereafter, the association required a new 
commander, Edward Montagu, 2nd earl of Manchester, to replace lord 


Grey of Warke.*? It was under his leadership that the association created 





27 ibid., pp.51-52. 
28 ibid., pp.52-55. 
29 ibid., pp.55-62. 
30 ibid., pp.62-68. 
31 ibid., pp.83-84. 
32 ibid., pp.82, 86-88, 91-95. 
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an effective, powerful army and more adequate administrative institutions 
of its own. Localist 'county' priorities receded: provincial ones advanced. 

This impressive and powerful piece of historical analysis has 
commanded general assent and its conclusions have been absorbed into the 
mainstream of studies of the early-1640s.33 Of course, there have been 
reservations about some particular aspects of his argument - over his 
emphasis, for example, on the earl of Warwick's influence in Essex and the 
apparently static conception of seventeenth-century society this implies or 
on his scepticism about the importance of Puritan kinship groups - but his 
overall case has been accepted as convincing.>4 

It will, nonetheless, be argued here that it needs to be modified in some 
important respects. The precedent set for inter-county co-operation by the 
formation of the earl of Warwick's ‘running army' in October and 
November 1642 was, so it will be maintained, originally as offensive as it 
was defensive. A case will, moreover, be made that the ordinance creating 
the eastern association that emerged from the long parliament on 20 
December 1642 embodied contradictory (rather than ambiguous) military 
requirements allowing lords and deputy lieutenants on the one hand to lead 
their forces beyond the borders of the constituent counties but inhibiting 
the association's first commander, lord Grey of Warke, from doing so 
himself. That prohibition did not, however, prevent the eastern 
association's main force from being deployed under his leadership and, 
more importantly, under that of the parliament's lord general, Warwick's 


cousin, Robert Devereux, 3rd earl of Essex, in the Thames valley from 





33 For favourable reviews of Dr Holmes' book, see History Today, XXV (1975), 69- 
71. The Local Historian, XI, 7 (1975), 428-429. Historical Journal, XVIII (1975), 
891-892. History, LXI (1976), 287. American Historical Review, LXXXI (1976), 583. 
34 By Robert Ashton and David Underdown respectively in their reviews in The 


English Historical Review, LXXXX (1975), 851 and The Journal of Modern History, 
XXXXVIII (1976), 325-326. 
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April 1643 onwards. A significant proportion of that force came from 
Essex. It will be argued that the county's leaders, many of them Warwick's 
long-standing allies, gave priority to supporting that force rather than to 
aiding their putative partners in the eastern association in the months that 
followed. Indeed, it was to Essex that the both the lord general and the 
long parliament turned in June and July 1643 for supplementary levies. 
The range of burdens placed on Essex as well as the inadequacies of the 
original ordinance required remedial legislative action to fix the 
foundations of the eastern association on a firmer basis. When that 
happened in August 1643, the relative autonomy the county's leaders had 
enjoyed in responding to demands from the association passed away. 


National priorities were overtaken in a military sense by provincial ones. 


CHAPTER 2: THE 2ND EARL OF WARWICK AND THE 
COUNTY OF ESSEX 

Robert Rich, 2nd earl of Warwick was and is a controversial figure in 
England's early-seventeenth century history. To his allies and friends, he 
was one of the godly peers upon whose support the cause of political 
liberty and reformed religion depended. To his critics and enemies, he was 
one of the 'great contrivers' and ‘chief incendiaries' of the kingdom who 
raised the revolt against Charles I that brought the monarchy and the 


church of England crashing down. 


35 For his career, see John Louis Beatty, Warwick and Holland, Being the Lives of 
Robert and Henry Rich (Denver, 1965). W.F.Craven, 'The Life of Robert Rich, Second 
Earl of Warwick to 1642' (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Cornell University, 1928). 
B.L.Donagan, 'Robert Rich: Second Earl of Warwick' (unpublished M.A. dissertation, 
Minnesota University, 1961). C.T.Maples, ‘Parliament's Admiral: The Parliamentary 
and Naval Career of Robert Rich, Second Earl of Warwick, During the Reign of 
Charles I' (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Alabama, 1975). 
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There is no doubt that he was a major landowner whatever the 
standards applied. When he succeeded his father in March 1619, he 
inherited an estate with two great country houses at Leez Priory and 
Rochford Hall and a range of properties in northern central and south- 
eastern Essex covering over 16,000 acres and bringing in an annual 
income of over £6,000 a year.3© Furthermore, he was the patron of over 
twenty livings to which he, like his father, normally appointed divines with 
Calvinist beliefs.’ 

Although this inheritance brought with it no automatic claims to pre- 
eminence in local affairs, it is clear that Warwick with the aid of allies like 
Sir Francis and Sir Thomas Barrington of Hatfield Broadoak, Sir Thomas 
Cheeke of Pirgo, Sir Harbottle Grimston of Bradfield and Sir William 
Masham of Otes in High Laver was determined to exercise such authority. 
His first major opportunity to do so came in September 1625 when there 
was the threat of an invasion from Dunkirk at Harwich which caused 
Charles I to appoint him as joint lord lieutenant. Over the following 
months, Warwick oversaw a radical overhaul of the county's militia and 
defences although he was unable to persuade Cambridgeshire, 
Hertfordshire, Huntingdonshire and Suffolk to join in plans for its joint 
defence.*® Unfortunately, his support for the impeachment of the duke of 
Buckingham in the parliament of 1626 and his Calvinist repugnance for 
Arminian doctrines in the church led to his dismissal in the following 


summer. It took until February 1629 for him to be restored in harness first 


36 This is my calculation based on the transcripts of the Rich family's estate rentals 
from 1605 to 1664 in Essex Record Office T/A 708. By 1640, when the leases his 
father had let at old rents in 1617 to fund the purchase of the earldom of Warwick had 
fallen in, his gross income in Essex alone was almost 20 per cent higher. 

37K W. Shipps, 'Lay Patronage of East Anglian Puritan Clerics in Pre-Revolutionary 
England' (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1971), pp.167-212. 


38B W.Quintrell, ed., The Maynard Lieutenancy Book, Essex Historical Documents 3 
(Chelmsford, 1993), Part One, pp.liv-lv. 
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with Lord Treasurer Weston, Ist earl of Portland, and then, from 1635, 
with the Arminian William, Ist lord Maynard. Warwick proved to be an 
energetic incumbent of the office in both periods keeping open his lines of 
communication with the court throughout.?? 

Nonetheless, Warwick's opposition to the king's political and religious 
policies was made clear from the mid-1620s onwards. He personally 
refused to pay the forced loan and undoubtedly encouraged his allies not to 
do so either. The attempt in 1634 to extend the boundaries of the forest in 
Essex enabled him to argue in person before the justice court against 
attorney general Sir John Finch. He was even more outspoken in his 
opposition to ship money frustrating the work as sheriff of Sir Humphrey 
Mildmay of Danbury and appealing in January 1637 to Charles I himself 
not to allow the liberties of the realm to be over-ridden. Ministers like 
Thomas Hooker and Jeremiah Burroughs persecuted by Archbishop Laud 
and Bishop Wren found protection from Warwick. 

There was a price to be paid in the county. After 1626, Warwick and 
his allies found themselves opposed by figures like Sir Richard Weston, 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe, the lst earl Rivers and Sir William Wiseman of 
Rivenhall, all except Fanshawe with recusant sympathies. In the 1630s, the 
ideological gulf with men like lord Maynard and Henry Nevill of Cressing 
Temple was even wider. That the local struggle for support was being won 
by Warwick and his allies can be seen from the electoral evidence. At 
Harwich, Warwick exercised patronage from 1620; at Maldon, he 
probably did so from 1624 when Sir William Masham defeated the earl's 
prospective brother-in-law, Sir Henry Mildmay of Wanstead; in 
Colchester's case, it took until the disputed election of 1628 when Masham 


was returned in place of Edward Alford for Warwick's influence to be 


39 ibid., pp. lviii-lix, Ixxvi-Ixxviii. 
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felt.4° Even more dramatically, Warwick was able to move the place of 
election for the county members from Chelmsford to Braintree between 
1620 and 1626 and, although the county court returned to the shire town in 
1628, attempts by the privy council to manipulate the election resulted in 
humiliation at the hands of Warwick and his allies.4! To the profound 
anger and bitter disappointment of lord Maynard and Henry Nevill, 
Warwick was equally triumphant at the elections to the short parliament in 
1640 and again in the autumn elections of that year when they made no 
challenge.*2 

The control that Warwick and his allies had effectively won at local 
level in Essex enabled them to organise support for the objectives of John 
Pym and the other major leaders in the long parliament. Petitions from the 
county in support of the city of London's root and branch petition in 
January 1641 and for the disarming of papists and expulsion of bishops 
from the house of lords in January 1642 testify to their mastery of pressure 
politics of a kind not seen before this period. As John Walter has so 
recently shown, their opponents in Essex had not given up the struggle but 
they were over-matched. 

The key issue by the summer of 1642 was certainly the control of the 
militia. Warwick's personal presence was seen as essential for those in 
Essex. At Brentwood on 7 June, accompanied by Sir Thomas Barrington, 
Sir William Masham, Sir Thomas Cheek, Sir Henry Mildmay of Graces, 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, Sir Martin Lumley and Sir Richard Everard, all of 





40 Harwich Town Council. Harwich Muniments Bundle 109 No.1. Essex Record 
Office D/D 3/3/392/18, 67. John Walter, Understanding Popular Violence in the 
English Revolution. The Colchester Plunderers (Cambridge, 1999), pp.76-77. 

41 Public Record Office (election indentures) C 219/37 Parts 1/97, 1/98, 39/99. Essex 
Record Office D/Y 2/4 pp.55, 59, 63, 83. British Library, Harleian Ms.390 fols.352v, 
361r. Calendar of State Papers Venetian 1627-28, p.595. 

42 John Walter, pp.117-120. 
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them deputy lieutenants and five of them M.P.s, Warwick surveyed five 
companies plus a volunteer company of 500 men under the command of 
Barrington's eldest son, John. All resolved to support the parliament in 
defence of the king and kingdom and to resist to the death the designs of 
malignants.*? It was a similar story at Dunmow on 10 June where the 
trained bands and volunteers signed a petition denouncing those who had 
misled the king by their wicked counsels and promising to live and die 
with the parliament.*4 The attempts of royalist sympathisers at the Assizes 
in Chelmsford in the same month to persuade the county that parliament's 
militia ordinance was illegal proved ineffective. Across the county in 
August and September, recusants and supporters of the king found 
themselves under threat of arrest or in danger of popular violence. 
Warwick's own attitude to the developing conflict was clear. He told 


his son-in-law, Edward, Viscount Mandeville, in September 1642 that he 


Was 


‘glad to hear the army is to march, I pray stand well upon 
your gard both millitary and politicke, for you will never 
gett the like opportunity if you slip this which god hath 
putt into your hands. And loose not the busines with 
cyvilities and compliment ... doe the worke thourowly 
and looke to your selves.' 4° 


43 British Library. Thomason Tracts. E 112 No.18. A letter sent to Mr Speaker 17 
August 1642. E 202 No.6 Diurnal Occurrences in Parliament. 6-13 June 1642. 
Henceforward in these footnotes, the Thomason Tracts will be cited as T.T. E 
followed by the appropriate numbers. 

44 British Library Egerton Ms.2651 fol.123r. T.T. E 202 No.7 Some Speciall Passages 
13-21 June 1642. 

45 This quotation is taken from a letter from Warwick to his son-in-law formerly in the 
Public Record Office as P.R.O. 30/15/506. This part of the Manchester papers was 
withdrawn from the Public Record Office and sold at Sotheby's auction house in New 
York in 1971. The present whereabouts of this document is not known to me. 
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He, like the county of Essex, had to rise to that challenge once 


hostilities got under way. 


CHAPTER 3: THE EARL OF WARWICK'S 'RUNNING ARMY ' 

The origins of the army raised under the command of the earl of 
Warwick in October and November 1642 seem straightforward enough. Its 
purpose was, as one newsbook described it on 11 October, to secure the 
defence of London with the aid of the city's trained bands and those of 
Essex and Hertfordshire.4° Modern scholarship has endorsed this verdict. 
Dr Holmes described Warwick's force as 'a substantial reserve for the 
defense of London’ and explained how a combination of godly apprentices, 
seamen and volunteers from other counties supplemented the bulk of the 
men who were raised in Essex. In fact, it was affection to the earl rather 
than enthusiasm for the parliamentary cause that predominated in the 
hearts of the Essex soldiers: when he resigned his commission on 22 
November, most of them returned to their homes. Personal loyalty to this 
magnate was paramount.*7 

Of course, there is no doubt that the strategic situation in early October 
1642 was the main factor behind the formation of this army. Many people 
expected that the conflict between the king and parliament would be 
determined by a single battle between their principal armies. But there was 
no guarantee, as the latter's leaders realized, that the lord general's army 
would be able to bring the main royalist force to a decisive engagement 
before it could advance on London. Measures had, therefore, to be taken 


to ensure the protection of the capital, the great arsenal and treasury for 





46 British Library T.T. E 123 No.5. Speciall Passages 11-18 October 1642. 
47 Holmes, pp.36-37. 
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parliament's cause. It was to Warwick and, by implication, to Essex that 
the two houses necessarily turned. 

Anne Sacheverell, the daughter of Sir John Coke, Charles I's 
former secretary of state, caught the first indication of their thinking. On 7 
October, she told him that it was 'in agitation in the parlement that my lord 
of Warwicke should bee sent for from sea and bee maide generall of an 
other armie to follow my lord of essex'.48 Her information proved correct. 
On Saturday, 8 October, the house of commons resolved that Warwick 
should leave the command of the navy in Captain William Batten's hands 
and, three days later, Sir Thomas Barrington was sent up to the house of 
lords to seek its agreement, which he duly obtained.49 One of the 
newsbooks recorded that between 10,000 and 20,000 men were to be 
raised from the trained bands of the city, of Essex and Hertfordshire and 
other nearby counties to meet the cavaliers if they eluded the lord general's 
army and came towards London.*® If correct, this did not imply a passive 
strategy of standing upon the defensive in or immediately outside the 
capital. 

John Pym certainly persuaded the commons on 12 October that the 
king was threatening an attack upon London and that the city, Essex, 
Hertfordshire and Middlesex should be placed in a posture of defence. 
Hertfordshire, so it was reported on 13 October, was keen to be linked to 
Essex.?! By 15 October, the lower house was issuing instructions to the 
trained bands to be ready to act in defence. Three days later, William 


Perpoint confirmed that the king's army was on its way to London and 





48 British Library. Additional Ms.64,923 fol.35r. 


49 Journal of the house of commons, ii, pp.807-808. Hereafter, this source will be cited 
as C.J. 


50 British Library T.T. E 123 (6) Weekly Intelligence from Severall parts of this 
Kingdome and other places. 10-18 October 1642, p.10. 
>! British Library. Additional Ms. 18,777 fols. 27v, 28r. 
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reported the committee of safety's view that the adjoining counties’ forces 
should be drawn into one body, a third of them upon one hour's warning. 
As a result, on Friday, 21 October, both houses agreed to raise a force of 
14,000 foot and 2,000 horse from the city and its neighbouring counties to 
be placed under Warwick's command. The senior officers, who had to be 
experienced soldiers, would be appointed by parliament: the cost of raising 
the men was expected to be met by the counties for later rermbursement. A 
day later, Sir Henry Vane the younger persuaded the house of commons to 
draft and approve a commission for Warwick as commander.>” 

The whole process had been observed by Giovanni Giustinian, Venice's 
ambassador in England. He had noted the preparations being made to 
protect London from 7 October and reported on the efforts being made to 
assemble the largest force possible from neighbouring counties a week 
later. By 21 October, he believed that a definite strategy was in place. He 
told the doge and senate that 


in addition to the efforts reported they have decided to collect 
10,000 more men and despatch them twenty miles outside London 
for the purpose of detaining the royal arms until such time as 

the troops of [lord general] Essex can arrive, and then with the 
two armies to surround that of his Majesty. This new corps 
d'armee will be formed out of the trained bands of this city and 


of the surrounding country. The earl of Warwick will have the 
command.>3 


This account suggests the creation of a second field army to co- 
operate with the lord general in winning a decisive engagement rather than 
just 'a substantial reserve for the defence of London’ although it should be 


noted that William Whitaker's notes on proceedings in the house of 





52 British Library. Additional Ms.18,777 fols. 31v, 38r. Journal of the house of lords, 
V, 414, 416. 


°3 Calendar of State Papers Venetian, 1642-1643, pp.187-188. 
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commons for 22 October suggest that Warwick's force would be kept in 
readiness for the protection of the city, its suburb and nearby counties .54 
Walter Yonge's account was more informative. He recorded that the 


commons had agreed on 


A Comission for the Erle of Warwicke from both 
howses therby resolued an army to be raised 

to oppose papists and other ill affected psons 
haue therby ordayned him to be capt: generall 
of the citie and Counties adioyning and haue the 
power in as large a maner as any one 

heretofore haue had habendu for the plesur 

of the pliam! and to leade conducte and fight 
and putt to execution and death and doe all things 
els for the p'°servation of the peac saving his 
maiesties pson and to appointe leiftenants both 
of horse and foote and one pvost m@ shall 

and to comand all forses and castles & to 
remove the capt: etc and to giue rules and 
instruction for goverm! of the said army 

and to punish all opposers. requiring all leifte= 
nants capt mayors sherifs etc to be ayding 

to the said Capt generall and hee shall be 

saued harmelesse by the pliam! pvided 

that this power be not derogatory to the au= 
thority and power heretofore given to the 

Erle of Essex. Voted. and the lords assented55 





This suggests that Warwick had powers comparable to those of the 
lord general. If so, then his hands were tied only by the exigencies of the 
military situation and any instructions he might receive from the committee 
of safety or the two houses. Three days later, just before news of the 
outcome of the battle of Edgehill reached Westminster, the dispatch of 


6,000 horse and foot under Warwick's command to reinforce his cousin's 





>4 British Library. Additional Ms.31,116 fol.3v. 
>> British Library. Additional Ms. 18,777 fols.40r-v. 
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army was being considered.>° For a moment, this forward strategy seemed 
practicable but it passed as soon as it became clear that royal forces were 
still free to advance on London. 

The reason for placing command of this supplementary army in 
Warwick's hands was graphically summed up in one newsbook which 
reported that 'the occasion of his comming to towne as is generally 
conceived is to raise men in Kent and essex, his lordship being so highly 
beloved in those parts that he can rayse more men for the defence of the 
King and Parliament then any other Nobleman in the whole Kingdome.'57 
Whatever the situation in Kent, it is clear that it was to Essex on Tuesday 
25 October that Warwick turned for support. He made his appeal for the 
county's help at a meeting of freeholders and gentry in Chelmsford. 

Only one clearly authentic account of proceedings then survives from 
the pen of a dyspeptic royalist sympathiser, Sir Humphrey Mildmay of 
Danbury, whose period as sheriff had been bedevilled by the earl's 
obstructive tactics over the collection of ship money. Having risen late, he 
noted in his diary that he went 'to dynner & then to Chelmsforde in Coach 
to see the foolery & Impiety of the E: of Wa: & his Rabble.'58 The other 
surviving reports can be found in two newsbooks.5? Whoever their authors 
were, the favourable interpretation they placed on the outcome must be 
recognised. It was obviously in the interests of Warwick and his allies 


amongst the county's ruling elite to put as favourable a gloss as possible on 





5© British Library. Additional Ms. 18,777 fol.42v. T.T. E 242 (2) A Collection of 
Speciall Passages 17 October-1 November 1642 sub 27 October. 

57 British Library T.T. E 123 (6) Exceeding True and happy Newes from the Castle of 
Windsor p.5. 

58 British Library. Harleian Ms.454 fol.54r. Holmes, p.36 is in error on the date. 

59 British Library T.T. E 126 (14) A Declaration of the Lords and Commons in 
Parliament Concerning His Maiesties Proclamation, and the Declaration of the County 
of Essex, to the Earle of Warwick Lo: Lieutenant of that County. 4 November 1642. 
T.T. E 126 (16) A True Relation of the Army set out by the County of ESSEX under 
the Command of the Right Honorable Robert Earle of Warwick. 
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the declaration of support secured from the assembled trained bands and 
volunteers for parliament's actions. Equally clearly, they must have hoped 
to stress the enthusiasm of the county for their cause and its willingness to 
raise up to 12,000 men in this emergency even if the existing officers had 
to be replaced by more experienced officers.©° 

Admittedly, it is difficult to be absolutely certain but the terms of this 
declaration may throw light on how far these were 'Essex soldiers' moved 
by their affection for Warwick to serve parliament's cause and how far 
broader ideological considerations may have moved them. There is nothing 
in it with its condemnation of the ‘late hellish designes and actings of a 
Malignant partie of this Kingdom’, with its gratitude for the 'undanted 
resolutions, unparalleld endeavours and happy proceedings for the 
common good' of parliament and praise for the 'guidance of so Noble a 
Lord, and such worthy gentlemen' to suggest that feudal or local priorities 
were uppermost in their minds. Parliament was, so it proclaimed, ‘under 
God our chiefest Bulwark and defence’ against the loss of their religion 
and law. The trained bands and volunteers would, therefore, defend that 
institution ‘against all contrary counsels, power and force of armes 
whatsoever.’ Such sentiments were highly welcome at Westminster.°! 

In fact, it was the nature of the threat to England if Charles I's evil 
advisers, delinquents and papists prevailed ‘and consequently to that 
County', which would be 'the next stage the adversaries intend to act their 
part upon, as they have done already in other Counties’, that apparently 
prompted these men to agree 'to unite themselves in defence both of King 


and Parliament and at their own cost and charges set out 12000. men to 





60 British Library T.T. E 127 (9) A Speech Spoken unto ... Warwick by Capt Farr ... 
with Warwick's reply. Farr, it should be noted, was Colonel of Warwick's regiment in 


the county's trained bands no later than 1 November 1643. Public Record Office State 
Papers 28/227 unfol. 


6! British Library T.T. E 126 (14), P.7. 
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march towards the Lord generall for his assistance, [and] for suppressing 
of that party' under Warwick as their commander.®2 There could hardly 
have been a more enthusiastic endorsement of Warwick's aims and those 
of his allies in county and national politics than if they had composed this 
propagandist panegyric themselves. The choice of this rhetoric suggests 
that its authors considered it the most effective means of gaining support. 

One evidently controversial feature of this meeting was the replacement 
of the trained bands' local officers by largely Scottish professionals with 
military experience gained in Holland. Henry Farr of Great Burstead, one 
of those ousted in this way, reputedly told Warwick that, in carrying out 
parliament's instructions, the earl had 'withdrawne from you the hearts of 
the Essex Souldiers, who came with willing myndes to performe Noble 
service; but the change of their Captains hath also changed their affections; 
neither will they be commanded by any other but those worthy Gentlemen 
in whose wisedome, courage and fidelity they dare boldly confide.' 
Removal from their places, so Farr asserted, had damaged their honour 
and would only impair the forthcoming action. ‘Our Essex Souldiers, my 
Lord, are all men of able estates, whose zealous affections to their King 
and countrey, had thus led them forth, to give a clear testimony of love and 
valour in their perfect service.’ Despite this ultimatum, his perception of 
their motives appears, prima facie, to have tallied with that of the force's 
declaration. 

Warwick's reported response was to welcome Farr's plain speaking. He 
explained that the professional officers replacing Essex ones had 
invaluable military experience that would benefit the commonwealth. 'I 
preferre them not', he argued, 'as men of greater ability, much lesse loyalty 


then the other Captaines; but antiquity of service ought to have some 





°? British Library T.T. E 126 (16), P.3. 
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preheminence.' Both groups could not serve in the same places. 'Perswade 
therefore the Souldiers to be well affected to those Captaines: for you and 
all men ought to preferre the good of the Commonwealth before private 
respect, or any particular places in the Warre, since all our actions should 
move to one end, which is the defence of our King and our Countrey.' 
It was on this interchange that Dr Holmes rested his claim that these were 
Essex souldiers', not a national army. Many of them served out of their 
loyalty to Warwick rather than because of an ideological enthusiasm for 
parliament's cause.®+ It is impossible to tell whether Farr conveyed 
Warwick's response to the displaced captains and their men. But there is 
no doubt about the result: the Essex men, some thousands in all, did march 
to London to serve. Loyalty to Warwick and ideological considerations 
took precedence over the amour propre of the Essex captains and localist 
sentiments. 

This may not, however, be the whole story. A second, fuller account of 
proceedings at Chelmsford indicates that the local gentry were to 
command the troops raised in Essex. They were a combination of senior 
county figures, men like Sir Thomas Barrington, Sir Harbottle Grimston 
and his son, Sir Martin Lumley and Sir Henry Mildmay of Wanstead, all 
deputy lieutenants and M.P.s, an outsider like Sir Samuel Luke from 
Bedfordshire, and more obscure individuals like Thomas Mildmay of 
Terling and Gregory Baker of Southminster. Several of them - Captains 
Audley, Fleming and Mildmay - claimed military rank.% They were 
reported to have brought their men into London on 1 November and to 


have listed them before Warwick as their commander in Finsbury and 





63 British Library T.T. E 127 (9). 
64 Holmes, p.40. 


65 British Library T.T. E 126 (16). Mildmay was Henry Mildmay, son of Sir Henry 
Mildmay of Graces. 
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Moorfields before ‘their speedy march .. downe to the Lord Generall the 
Earle of Essex.'©© Later evidence suggests that these local officers may 
have commanded companies of volunteers. 

Warwick's force was not, however, a purely local one. Other counties 
and the city raised men too. Between 2,000 and 3,000 seamen were 
reported to have been recruited late in October®’ and a slightly smaller 
number in Hertfordshire early in November.®® A major effort was made by 
Puritan preachers in the city to encourage apprentices to enlist - with some 
success if as many as 9,000 were indeed listed before Warwick on 4 
November.®? Efforts had already been made in Essex to levy 1,000 horses 
to mount some of his men as dragoons”? and Warwick himself went to the 
Guildhall on 5 November to request a further 4,000 horses to convert his 
Essex foot into dragoons on the grounds that a running army would be 
more effective.’! How successful his appeal was is not known but county 
leaders like Barrington and Mildmay found themselves co-operating with a 
city M.P. like Samuel Vassall, one of Warwick's tenants,’? in organising 
the force. The concept of a mobile army capable of pursuing the main 
royalist army appealed enough to Walter Long, one of the lord general's 


closest allies, for him to advocate it in the commons on 9 November.7? By 





66 © J. ii, p.852. 


67 British Library T.T. E 240 (49) England's Memorable Accidents 24-31 October 
1642 sub 27 October. 

68 British Library T.T. E 242 (5) A Perfect Diurnall of the Passages in Parliament 31 
October-7 November 1642 sub 4 November. 


©9 British Library T.T. E 127 (3) A Continuation of Certaine speciall and remarkable 
Passages 4-11 November 1642. 


70 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/7 p.73; D/Y 2/9 pp.71, 91. 


British Library T.T. E 242 (10) England's Memorable Accidents 7-14 November 
1642 sub 7 November. 


72 Essex Record Office T/A 708. Vassall held property of Warwick's manor of 


Rayleigh. His son, Stephen, was appointed to the living of Rayleigh by Warwick in 
1643. 
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then, Charles I's forces were steadily advancing on London. To meet 
them, Warwick and the lord general with their combined armies were at 
Acton on 11 November and the following day at Turnham Green where 
that threat was turned away. 

At least one Essex volunteer company commanded by John Langley, a 
godly former mayor of Colchester with important city connections, served 
under Warwick.’* It was at Brentwood on 28 October when Langley 
requested payment of £285 10s for thirty days' pay for his men and 
horse.’> He was probably partially disappointed. A week later, on 5 
November, he wrote again to report that his cowardly sergeants and some 
of his men had deserted with their arms. Langley had had to keep his 
officers at his own table to prevent them leaving and had money left only 
for seven or eight days. His efforts to reduce his expenses by transferring 
his dragoons elsewhere had failed. He concluded pessimistically that he 
could not expect 'from my Lord satisfaction for my selfe & officers for the 
time past therfore do not you I pray fayle, neyther by yo' purse nor 
prayers.'76 

It is likely that difficulties over pay also affected other Essex souldiers. 
Ralph Josselin, vicar of Earls Colne, recorded that he had 'sent a man out 
with a months pay. but he returned presently but spent the most of my 
money.'’” He cannot have been alone. Even so, the county was still the 
place to which the capital turned for help. In the emergency on 12 
November when royalist forces seemed likely to enter the city that night, 
Isaac Pennington, the lord mayor and his colleagues, issued an appeal to 


Essex 'as yo. tender yo.! Religion liues and liberties' to send its trained 





74 John Walter, pp. 107-110 offers an important overview of Langley's role in the 
politics of Colchester and of his connections with the godly in Ipswich and London. 
7 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/8 p.173. 

76 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/8 pp.37-38. 


77 Alan Macfarlane, ed., The Diary of Ralph Josselin (Oxford, 1991), p.13. 
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bands and volunteers 'to defend the Parliam.' Citty yoselues and the 
kingdome' under Warwick's command.’* Five hundred men came in before 
9 a.m. the next morning.’? Despite this effort, both houses of parliament 


issued a declaration on 14 November condemning the earlier departure of 


volunteers from Essex who 


‘being People merely mercenary, neither respecting the Cause, 
nor the Honour of the Nation, have most unworthily withdrawn 
themselves; whereby we are not only disappointed of a great 
Part of the Strength we depended upon, but also the honest, 
well-respected Gentlemen, Freeholders, and Farmers, deceived 
and abused by Them into whose Hands they put their Arms 
and Monies, out of a Confidence (through God's Blessing) to 
have been thereby the more safe and secure at home, with 
their Families and Estates. 


The county was accordingly instructed to raise its full strength and send 
it to Warwick House in Holborn where the earl and his deputy lieutenants 
would list the men and provide officers. Volunteers would receive two 
months’ pay and be compensated for their costs in arming and furnishing 
themselves.8° What is remarkable about this severe public rebuke is that it 
was addressed to Essex alone. It testifies to the special place it occupied in 
the parliamentary leaders’ plans. 

It is possible, perhaps even probable, that action had already been 
taken to anticipate this demand. Walter Yonge noted on 14 November that 
3,500 men with two months' pay had come from Essex: Buckinghamshire 
and Lincolnshire had also sent men and money. Sir Harbottle Grimston, Sir 
Henry Mildmay, Vassall and another M.P. were deputed to discuss their 


use with the city's militia committee. Their joint recommendations later 





78 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/9 p.ll. 


79 British Library T.T. E 127 (8) An Exact and True Relation of the Battell at ... 
Acton. 12 November 1642. 
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that day were for a rendezvous under Warwick's command in Lambeth and 
Southwark, for the listing of the men and their organisation into companies 
under Barrington's supervision and for city forces to be raised.8! 
Consideration was certainly given in the house of commons on 15 
November to a mobile force of dragoons and horse to be sent out under 
Warwick and the lord general.82 One newsbook reported on 16 November 
that Warwick was to be this force's commander.83 It is possible that it was 
to this scheme that John Langley was referring when he wrote to 
Colchester on 18 November that he hoped to be with the army pursuing 
the cavaliers within two days 'where we long to be, altho a hard seruice in 
winter to be out night & day in feild and with little succer’. Despite his 
problems over pay and the traducing of his reputation in Colchester, his 
resolve remained firm.84 

In fact, Langley was never called upon to serve. On 22 November, 
Warwick resigned his commission for the forces around London ostensibly 
because his lifeguard would cost £2,000 a month. 2,000 of his Essex men 
were reported to have enlisted as dragoons.®5 The rest of the Essex men 
were dismissed the next day. Some of the men in Langley's company, who 
had come up with a fortnight's pay in hand, apparently claimed that ‘it was 
giuen them, but to come upp, and they will haue paie heere likewise for 
that time or else they will not serue, and they wilbee Comanded but by 
whome they list and goe noe further then they please’. Harbottle Grimston 
told Colchester's mayor that he condemned the 'stubborne pversnes of 


some spiritts [who] haue done soe much hurt: w°) hath discouraged them 





81 British Library Additional Ms.18,777 fols.58r-59r. 
82 British Library Additional Ms.18,777 fols.59r-v. 


83 British Library E 242 (19) England's Memorable Accidents 14-21 November 1642 
sub 16 November. 


84 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/8 pp.177-178. 
85 British Library Additional Ms.18,777 fol.67v. 
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much w°) desired to haue done you seruice’.8° Ideological commitment 


had its limits even in Essex. 


The idea of combining the forces of several counties near London to 
supplement the lord general's army was conceived originally as a means to 
bring the main royal army to battle and to secure its defeat. Warwick's 
presence was critical for mobilising the men of Essex. Their concerns 
appear to have been ideological and, when poorly paid, financial rather 
than localist. This aggressive strategy remained the objective until late in 
October 1642 when the outcome of the battle of Edgehill and the advance 
of royalist forces on London became known. Thereafter, this 
supplementary force's role was primarily defensive until after the 
confrontation with Charles I's army at Turnham Green on 12 November. 
Even so, its wider potential role had not been forgotten. War party and 
middle group men alike in the house of commons realised how useful a 


second field army might be. Their next steps would be to create one or 


More. 


CHAPTER 4: THE PARLIAMENTARY ORDINANCE OF 20 


DECEMBER 1642 AND THE FORMATION OF THE EASTERN 
ASSOCIATION 


The lessons of the assistance that neighbouring counties had given to 
London to check the advance of royalist forces on the capital after the 
battle of Edgehill were evident to members of both houses of parliament. 


Although the deputy lieutenants of Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridgeshire 
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had contemplated measures for mutual defence late in October 1642 and 
did so again under the threat of cavalier incursions and of papist 
insurrections late in November 1642, the initiative for the formation of the 
Eastern Association apparently lay at Westminster. On Saturday, 26 
November 1642, Walter Yonge noted in his diary of proceedings in the 
house of commons that it had been 'Moved that North: Suffolk and Essex 
unite themselves.’8’ Unfortunately, he did not record the identity of the 
M.P. who put forward this proposal but the house's journal recorded an 
order 'That the Gentlemen that serve for the Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex, do meet this Afternoon together; to consider of an Association 
of those Counties.’88 Dr Holmes was, therefore, perfectly right to argue 
that parliament had taken the initiative before the receipt of letters from the 
local committees of the eastern counties detailing the threat of a raid by 
cavalier forces into their area to be supported by a rising of the indigenous 
papists. It was not, in any case, until 1 December 1642 that Sir Robert 
Crane's letter on behalf of the deputy lieutenants of Suffolk reporting the 
news from Cambridge of a plot to attack Suffolk and of their overture to 
Norfolk 'to ioyne with them! was read in the house of commons.®? 

Two days after the matter had first been raised, on Monday, 28 
November 1642, Miles Corbett, the member of parliament for Yarmouth, 
brought in a draft order that presumably reflected the deliberations of his 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex colleagues. This envisaged an association of 
the three counties together with Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire and 
including Norwich and the Isle of Ely as well.2° Walter Yonge's notes 


provide the fullest contemporary account of its contents. 





87 British Library Additional Ms.18,777 fol.71v. 

88.C.J. ii, p.865. 

8° British Library Additional Ms.18,777 fol.78r. 

°° C.J. ii, p.867. British Library Harleian Ms. 164 fol.174v. 
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upo" the combynation of papists the lordes and commons doe 
declare that its fitte and necessary for the state of this kingdome 
that all leiftenants capt etc in Northfolk Suffolk Cambridge etc do 
associate and assist each other from all plundering of papists and 
others and that all such as shall so associate shall haue power to 
raise horse and foote and to fight with kill and slay all such as shall 
be needfull for the p'servation of the county and that the 
inhabitants shall be kept harmelesse. And for A comander in cheife 
the lorde generall shall be desired to grant a Comission to Robt: 
Erle of Warwick with like power hee hath himself and to make 
Coll: capt etc.?! 


The commons' journal records that the order was not put to the question 
on that day to allow the earl of Warwick to be consulted.°? Later the same 
day, Sir Simonds D'Ewes straightforwardly informed Sir John Potts, one of 
Norfolk's knights of the shire and a deputy lieutenant under Warwick, that 
‘This day wee had a draught of an Association brought in by your 
neighbour Corbet for Norf. Suff. essex Cambridgshire & Hartfordshire.'%3 
If D'Ewes was then concerned about its provisions, it is surprising that he 
made no further comments to Potts. 

The addition of Cambridgeshire (and, indeed, of the Isle of Ely) to the 
proposed association was logical in view of the ad hoc arrangements 
previously operating between that county and Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Hertfordshire's appearance is more likely to have been the result of the 
close family ties that existed between Sir William Lytton, one of its 
knights of the shire, and his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Barrington, and 
the part its forces had played along with those of Essex in the earl of 
Warwick's ‘running army’. Had the Lord General, the 3rd Earl of Essex, 


been willing to grant Warwick a commission fully comparable to his own, 





°! British Library Additional Ms. 18,777 fol.75r. 
92 C.J. ii, p.867. 
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Warwick would have received authority not just to appoint officers to the 
regiments of foot and horse he might raise but also 'to employ them in any 
type of military action he considered essential to protect Parliament and 
preserve the King's person' anywhere in England.*4 If Yonge's notes are 
correct and this strict inference is right, then the purpose of the forces to be 
raised in the proposed association was potentially as aggressive as 
defensive. Even if it is too precise an interpretation, there is other material 
in the final text of the ordinance to suggest that offensive operations on 
the part of the association's forces were envisaged. 

Of course, there is evidence of at least one local initiative aimed at 
creating an association of the eastern counties. This came from Samuel 
Duncon, one of the Puritan opponents of Bishop Wren and of Archbishop 
Laud in Ipswich in the 1630s.°5 The godly of Ipswich, which was the most 
important seaport in East Anglia, had long enjoyed close contacts with 
their brethren in Colchester barely twenty miles away. Its rulers feared that 
it might be vulnerable to an invasion by royalists to be transported from 
the continent or to an incursion from cavaliers from the midlands or even 
to a rising by local supporters of the king. These threats prompted its 
corporation on 23 November 1642 to ask two of its members to ride to 
Colchester that afternoon to seek the advice of the (military) engineer there 
and to persuade him to travel to Ipswich 'to advise with this towne 
concerninge whatt fortifications are fitt to bee made for this towne.’ 
Duncon was one of the two representatives chosen for this purpose.% It is 
not absolutely certain that they made the journey but, since Duncon wrote 


to the mayor of Colchester, Ralph Harrison, on 28 November offering his 





*4 Vernon F.Snow, Essex The Rebel. The Life of Robert Devereux, the Third Earl of 
Essex 1591-1646 (Lincoln, Nebraska. 1970), pp.307-308. 

°° John Walter, pp.109-110, 308. 
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thanks 'for you'® late fauou™', it is highly likely that they did. In his letter, 
Duncon conveyed his greetings to Harrison, to Henry Barrington, the 
brewer and maltster, who was a major figure in Colchester's internal 
politics, and to the rest of the godly in the town. Duncon went on to intreat 


Harrison 


to thinke of some way & meanes that may be used (wth) [the] 
blessing of God) preuent his enymise of [Ms obscure] their 
purposes, I conseive the most efect [Ms obscure] way if God 

bless it, Is for 1) 3 or 4 co [Ms obscure] to Joyne in an asotiation, 
the great 4 Townes in those countyes, as Coulchest*' Ipsw°h, Bury, 
Yarmouth & Norw°h should doe well to send one to an other, 

soe to doe, & some theirin 9 eich of them ¢, youre p“liament 

to aduise all the debutie Leftenants soe to doe, wh an speed & 


to meet that army that is goeing aboute to distroye 2°t only ay 


ou'® countyes but the whole kingdome, & ou' king, if some 


meanes be not used to p'vent them. 


Ipswich was, to Duncon's regret, a backward town. He, therefore, 
asked Harrison and his colleagues to write to his town to stimulate its 
corporation to take action.?” 

Unfortunately, no response from Colchester to Duncon's overture is 
known to survive. His scheme, nonetheless, fitted perfectly into the pattern 
of pressure politics at which the godly in the provinces had become so 
adept in the early-1640s. The military course, however, that he had in 
mind - namely, to meet (and, presumably, to defeat) the royalist army 
threatening to destroy the eastern counties just as much as the king and 
kingdom - does not appear to be primarily defensive or localist in nature: it 
can legitimately be interpreted as one designed to bring about a decisive 
confrontation almost anywhere in England. By the time Duncon formulated 


it, more detailed proposals had been put forward at Westminster. 





°7 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/7 p.291. 
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In fact, when the draft ordinance was considered again in the house of 
commons on Saturday, 10 December, it appears to have been agreed 
without dispute and to have been sent up to the house of lords for its 
approval in the hands of Sir Thomas Barrington, one of the members of 
Parliament for Colchester.?® None of the surviving sources suggest that it 
provoked any objections. It was also known by then that the earl of 
Warwick had declined to command the forces of the proposed association 
since he would be going back to sea as the parliament's lord high admiral: 
if the other lords lieutenants of the counties, the 3rd earl of Suffolk and 
Charles, lord Cranborne, declined the post, then Thomas, Lord Grey of 
Warke, was to be its commander-in-chief.”” 

Admittedly, it has been argued by Dr Holmes that the draft ordinance 
had already aroused considerable concern. He claimed in 1974 that, 'when 
the committee first reported to the Commons on 28 November, the 
moderate Sir Simonds D'Ewes was horrified. Their proposals, "full of 
dangerous consequences", could only result in "the whole kingdome" 
being "sett in combustion". His fears were almost certainly based upon the 
section in the legislation which insisted upon individual subscription to an 
oath of Association.’ He supported this argument on the grounds that, 
although ‘the actual oath was not introduced on 28 November ... Yonge's 
account of the proposed Declaration ... shows that a personal commitment 
to the Association was envisioned at that stage.'!°° If these claims are 
sound, then D'Ewes's testimony may certainly be cited to support his 


analysis of the immanent tensions between the centre and the localities. 





8 C.J. ii, p.883. British Library Additional Ms.31,116 fol. 14v. 
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It is, however, possible to challenge this view. Walter Yonge's notes on 
the proceedings on 28 November regarding the Eastern Association, which 
have been fully reproduced above, contain no reference whatsoever to any 
personal subscription to an oath of association being proposed on that day. 
Furthermore, there is no subsequent comment by D'Ewes that lends itself 
to this interpretation. The passage in D'Ewes's account of proceedings in 
the house of commons for 28 November was, moreover, clearly written in 


retrospect. He noted that 


M! Miles Corbet brought in the draught of the Association for the 
Counties of Norfolke Suffolke Essex Cambridgshire the Isle of 

Ely the Countie of the cittie of Norwich. & the countie of Hartforde 
They were full of dangerous consequence & weere now in part read 
but not passed the Howse till afterwards. They weere most of them 
drawen by fierie spirits. They weere since printed.!°! 


Since it was not until Saturday, 10 December that the house of 
commons approved the draft ordinance and sent it up to the house of 
lords,!°? this suggests that this passage was composed on or after that 
date. Indeed, it was on Sunday, 11 December that D'Ewes wrote again to 


Sir John Potts to tell him that 


Ther ar propositions or articles put the Howse this instant Monday 
w°"| feare will sett our two neighboring counties into a 
combustion instead of joining them by an association. ! 


It was, in fact, to the articles or instructions for the proposed 


association that Miles Corbett reported to the house of commons on 
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Monday, 12 December that D'Ewes reacted most violently.!° Interestingly 
enough, they do not appear to have contained an oath of association. Dr 
Holmes's account of D'Ewes's initial reaction to Corbett's report on 28 
November thus relies on testimony he compiled almost two weeks later 
and which refers, in fact, to his reactions to the draft instructions for the 
Eastern Association reported to the house of commons on 12 December. 
By that date, as D'Ewes's letter of 11 December to Sir John Potts 
indicates, draft instructions for the officers of the prospective association 
had probably been drawn up. They were certainly reported by Miles 
Corbett to the house of commons on Monday, 12 December. According to 
Walter Yonge's account, the lords lieutenants and deputy lieutenants of the 
five counties were to be instructed to summon those inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms and to explain to them the dangers facing the kingdom before 
proposing that they join together in an association for mutual defence. 
Power to raise £100,000 for the necessary fortifications and other military 
purposes was to be granted to those officers as well as the authority to 
enforce collection with the help, if required, of justices of the peace, 
sheriffs and the trained bands. The latter could be used to enter the homes 
of royalists and of papists, of recalcitrant clergymen and of non- 
contributors to the parliament's cause. The lords lieutenants were also to 
be given the rights to imprison defaulters and resisters, to appoint officers 
and to carry out any necessary actions for the purpose of constructing 
fortifications. The house of commons voted to seek the support of the 


house of lords for this comprehensive set of instructions. 195 
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It was this document that so incensed D'Ewes and which he believed to 
have been produced by radicals seeking outright victory over the king. In 


his notes on proceedings on 12 December, he wrote that he 


perceiued diuers of them to bee 
of a high and dangerous consequence, for there was authority given 
to certaine persons or any two of them to cause the plate Armes & 
horses (not excepting any armes to bee left for their defence against 
robbers nor their very plough horses) to bee taken away of such as 
had not shewed their armes when the Ordinance of the Militia was 
put in Execution and had not contributed to the propositions 
proporconably to their estate or had contributed any thing to the 
King and this extremity was to bee extended also against all such 
Clergy=men as had any waies endeauoured to discountenance the 
proceedings of both howses of Parliament or either of them with 
diuers other particulars of as high a nature. Soe as I much feared 
that when these Articles came once to be publiquely knowne they 
would occasion much troubles & distraction in all those seuerall 
Counties 


The grounds for his concern centred on the powers to be granted to 
seize private property. Nothing was mentioned about an oath of 
association.!°© This is not surprising since that matter was not discussed 
until Thursday, 15 December. 

Early that morning, the house of commons discussed a declaration on 
the form of the proposed Eastern Association and the text of an oath to be 


taken in the counties by subscribers. Walter Yonge recorded that the oath 


stated that 


Wee declare and pmise to mayntayne the peace of theise counties 
and to mayntayne the pson in cheife as shall haue his authority from 
pliamt or from the lorde of Essex accordingly and nether for 

feare or other respecte will leave this our association. This is 
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to be annexed to the instructions 
(Voted and the Lordes desired to ioyne.!°7 


On this proposed oath, D'Ewes has left no surviving comments. 
Nonetheless, the concerns that he had registered on 11 and 12 December 
were still troubling him. When the house of commons rose just before 5 


p.m., he recorded that 


The Committee then sate in the Howse for the Association of the 
Counties of Suffolke Norf Essex Hartfordshire & Cam- 
bridgshire (being a sadd & desperate busines) & now ther 
consultation was to take in London to that association: to 

which end some Londoners were come downe. M! Grimston 
sate in the clarkes chaire at the said committee, wheere 

I was awhile present comming in before 5. of the clocke & 
departing away a little after it had strucke. But nothing was 
concluded of during my being ther; though S' Thomas Barring 
ton was verrie officious & spake often. !® 


This tantalising report suggests that the members of parliament for 
Colchester, both of them 'middle group' men closely allied with John Pym, 
hoped to include the city of London within an administrative framework 
comparable to that which had saved it from the advance of the king's 
forces between late-October and mid-November 1642.1°9 The idea, 
moreover, may have offered the prospect of curtailing the criticisms then 
being made by city radicals and supporters of the 'war party' in the house 
of the military strategy of the lord general, Warwick's cousin, the 3rd earl 
of Essex. Whatever the aims of Barrington and Grimston in this respect, 


the proposal evidently went no further. 
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The outcome was that, on Tuesday, 20 December, the house of lords 
requested a commission for lord Grey of Warke from the lord general and 
approved both the proposed ordinance for the formation of the Eastern 
Association and the detailed instructions that accompanied it.!!° How this 


structure would work in practice remained to be seen. 


The passage of this ordinance between 28 November and 20 
December 1642 had been delayed by the need to discover whether the earl 
of Warwick would accept command of the association's forces and by 
other business in the two houses. William Whitaker described the draft 
ordinance for the five counties when reported on 10 December as designed 
‘for their joyning together in their mutuall defence ag! such forces as 
should assault them.'!!! There should have been nothing in this perception 
to have offended the susceptibilities, real or imagined, of the local 
governors of the counties. 

Even so, there was one crucial contradiction in the declaration of the 
two houses on 20 December. It is possible that the commission envisaged 
for the earl of Warwick on 28 November may have allowed for the forces 
of the association to be deployed outside its constituent counties. 
Interestingly enough, the final declaration of 20 December allowed the 
lords lieutenants of those counties and their subordinates, on the one hand, 
to lead their forces anywhere to fight parliament's enemies!!2 and 
requested a commission for lord Grey of Warke, on the other hand, 
authorising him to convey the forces raised within the association 'to such 


places, within the said Counties, as he shall think fit for the Defence of the 





'10 House of Lords Record Office. Main Papers 20 December 1642. 
'll British Library, Additional Ms.31,116 fol. 14v. 
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said Counties.’ '!?The two provisions were not, prima facie, compatible 
with one another. This suggests that the members of parliament from 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, Hertfordshire, Norfolk and Suffolk, who sat on the 
house of commons' committee that drafted the ordinance, were divided 
over its military aims. There is some evidence that Warwick himself 
favoured a wider role for the forces of such counties. The commission of 
deputy lieutenancy that he granted to Antony Luther of Kelvedon in 
December 1642 explicitly provided for the forces of the county of Essex to 
be used to suppress all rebellions, invasions and insurrections within its 
boundaries or in other parts of the kingdom under the directions of 
parliament.''4 Warwick's allies, Sir Thomas Barrington and, perhaps, 
Harbottle Grimston, apparently had more than localist objectives in mind 
on 15 December. They were defeated then. The tension between the centre 
and localities was expressed within the committee of the house of 
commons preparing the ordinance. If this line of argument is tenable, then 
it is the latent strategic tension in the declaration of both house of 
parliament of 20 December rather than the hostility of county committees 


towards this legislation that requires further investigation. 


CHAPTER 5: THE COUNTY AND THE LORD GENERAL'S 
ARMY 


In Essex, at least, action was quickly taken by the deputy lieutenants 
and the county's M.P.s late in December 1642 or early in January 1643 to 
implement the ordinance. Meetings were called in five places to seek 


commitments to raise men and money and to secure subscriptions to the 
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oath of association.!!> Later complaints about failures to pay suggest that 
some success was achieved at this stage.!!© There were, however, some 
problems. Sir Thomas Barrington's late arrival at the Romford meeting 
‘about the association when many of the people were gone home' rankled 
enough with Samuel Wharton, vicar of Felsted, for him to express his 
concerns about it in April.!!7 Warwick himself regarded the simultaneous 
collection of subscriptions to petitions for peace directed to the king and 
the two houses as an obstructive move by malignants or 'neuters'.118 

The county's example was certainly commended to Norfolk where 
Warwick was also lord lieutenant. A copy of the ordinance and of the oath 
of association, instructions for their implementation and a printed form for 
the gentlemen and freeholders to subscribe for the purpose of raising men 
and horse was sent down shortly after the legislation was passed. Some of 
that county's M.P.s were expected to help the deputy lieutenants, four of 
whom were to be treasurers responsible for raising £4,500 a month, at the 
necessary meetings.!!? Norfolk's deputy lieutenants meeting at Norwich on 
11 January gave instructions for the ordinance to be executed and for 
meetings to be held at the places where the militia companies last 
mustered.!2° These measures do not, prima facie, indicate a reluctance to 
act. 

There is other evidence to suggest that Norfolk's leaders were looking 
beyond its borders.!?!Threats of an incursion by royalist forces and of 


risings in Cambridgeshire and Suffolk prompted them to contact lord Grey 


115 Bodleian Library Tanner Ms.64 fols.30r-v. Holmes, p.65. 

116 Essex Record Office D/Y 2/8 p.109. British Library Egerton Ms.2648 fol.38r. 
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of Warke and these two neighbouring counties on 26 and 27 January,!22 
on the latter occasion specifically to ask 'wt you doe in the buisiness of 
Ascotiation or wt other cours [you] take for yr own safety & yr 
neighboures yt wee may proce[ed] joinctly.'!23 Cambridgeshire's local 
rulers, fearful of an advance by royalists through Northamptonshire and of 
a Catholic uprising in Norfolk, were amenable and proposed a meeting at 
Mildenhall in Suffolk on 31 January.!24 Sir Miles Sandys confirmed 
Cambridgeshire's willingness to co-operate ‘by the association you speake 
off. or by any other consideration, by communication of assistance you 
speake off.!2> Whatever problems there may have been in Hertfordshire, it 
is difficult to detect county particularism in these exchanges. 

Oliver Cromwell had also made clear the need to meet these incipient 
threats to Parliament. Lord Grey of Warke was asked to attend a meeting 
of a commons committee on 6 February to consider a response but no 
Hertfordshire representatives came. This committee was unaware of the 
matters to be discussed at the meeting of the counties’ representatives 
arranged for Bury St Edmunds on 9 February. It was, therefore, decided to 
send Sir Thomas Honeywood and Sir William Rowe to explain what had 
already been done in Essex and for them to report back on the meeting's 
conclusions. It would then be possible to take positive action to secure any 
passages at risk.!2° Lord Grey of Warke clearly hoped to use Essex's 


example to spur the other counties on and to secure their co-operation with 


Westminster. 





122 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fols.122v, 136r-v. 
123 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fol. 118v. 

124 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fols.124r, 139r. 
!25 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fol. 147r. 

126 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fol.157r. 
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The counties' meeting duly took place. Representatives of 


Cambridgeshire, Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk and, indeed, of Huntingdonshire 
agreed that 

‘Wee whose names are hereunder freely and 

most willingly for our selves doe associate acordinge 

to the order of both Houses of Parliament, and doe 

promise to doe our utmost indeavors, by assemblinge 

the inhabitants of our severall Countyes respectively and 

by our owne examples and best persuasions, to further the 


effectuall associacon for the peace of the said Countyes."!27 


It is clear from this final text that those present did agree to act in 
accordance with the ordinance. There was no attempt in this or in earlier 
drafts of the declaration to avoid this obligation or to decline to employ the 
oath of association.!28 Essex's ruling group responded. By early March, 
troops had been sent to Cambridge!2° and had, perhaps, helped Suffolk's 
knights of the shire to begin the process of collecting subscriptions to the 
association. 

The key question left unsettled by the contradictory provisions of the 
ordinance of 20 December was how the eastern association's forces were 
to be deployed. It was resolved late in March by the lord general. He gave 
orders on 23 or 24 March for such volunteers and other troops as could be 
raised within the association to be assembled at Cambridge there to 
receive his directions.!3° Each man was to bring a month's pay with him. 


In fact, his intention was to use these men to reinforce his own army in its 





127 Bodleian Library, Tanner Ms.64 fol. 96v. 
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attempt to capture Reading. In the event, the Essex contingents organised 
in three regiments under the nominal command of the earl of Warwick. Sir 
Thomas Barrington and Sir Thomas Honeywood did not go to Cambridge 
but marched directly into Hertfordshire to meet lord Grey of Warke. The 
men were billeted in Hertford, St Albans and Ware. Shortly after a 
rendezvous between lord Grey of Warke and the lord general, their 
combined forces besieged Reading which surrendered on 26 April. 

One observer reported to Sir Thomas Barrington's wife, the formidable 
Lady Judith, that the lord general's army was ‘as Gallant & well resolued 
for y* Number as any in y° Christian World’.!3! It was to be almost the last 
compliment it received. There were already signs of desertion from the 
Essex men before Reading was taken. A significant number from Major 
Dawkins' company, part of Warwick's regiment, had been seen at Watford 
on their way home although they had been stopped there. Subsequently, it 
was reported to Sir Thomas Barrington on 12 May that members of the 
county's trained bands and volunteer companies were slipping away whilst 
their captains were making false muster returns.!32 There was at least one 
case of a corporal, again in one of the companies in Warwick's regiment, 
claiming pay for a dead man, a risky procedure since its numbers were 
already down to 38.!33 The absence of an officer even for a few days 
allowed many soldiers to desert. John Fenwick explained on 22 July that 
150 of his men had gone whilst he was away and that he now had less than 


200 left.'** On the same day, Robert King reported that his captain's 





13] British Library, Egerton Ms.2648 fol.40r. See Historical Manuscripts Commission 
Portland I p.704 for Arthur Da(w)kins' letter from Watford on 17 April to the Deputy 
Lieutenants of Essex requiring a specific order and secure accommodation for the 
officers and men to move beyond the borders of the Association. There were already 
problems over a lack of a surgeon, of covered wagons and a Minister. 

132 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.207r. 

'33 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.269r. 
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absence together with the loss of mounts and sickness had reduced _ his 
horse troop's numbers from their small original size of 47.!3° By early 
August, the county's leaders were concerned enough to propose to the lord 
general that their depleted companies should be amalgamated to ensure 
that they might, at least, be complete. This would permit the number of 
officers, who remained in greater proportion than the ordinary soldiers, to 
be cut thereby saving money. One regiment bearing Warwick's name 
would be more appropriate than the three originally sent from Essex in 
April. !36 

A major factor, although not the only one, in the declining manpower 
of the Essex regiments was the problem of raising and delivering their pay. 
In theory, the county should have been able to impose a levy equivalent to 
one quarter of the proposition money. In practice, however, this proved 
difficult to collect - if tt could be collected at all. Officers like Henry 
Skipwith in Sir Thomas Barrington's regiment found themselves borrowing 
more than they could afford to pay their men:!37 others had to lend their 
men money to return home when the Essex trained bands were dismissed 
from the lord general's force in mid-May.!38 Lord Grey of Warke 
complained to Barrington on 13 May that both their regiments were in a 
mutinous condition because their men were receiving only 8d a day rather 
than the shilling a day they had been promised and that his own train of 
artillery had not been paid at all.!?? Lord Grey's position was no better on 
16 June. His field officers and he himself had been pressing John Tailor, 
the treasurer for Essex with the army, for their pay every day without 


success. Tailor had had the disagreeable experience of being abused by 





135 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.47r. 
136 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.87r. 
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Captain Cobbett, an officer in Warwick's regiment, in front of the other 
captains and men in the field when he refused him his month's pay.!49 Of 
course, Tailor may have had no funds to disperse at all but the officers of 
another of Warwick's companies had an alternative explanation: they were 
unpaid, they claimed, because the treasurers were quartered with the 
dragoons. If their pay could be provided in the city of London, they would 
collect it every fourteen days and have their muster roll independently 
checked to ensure sound accounting, an arrangement apparently suggested 
by the Suffolk regiment's payment monthly at Bury St Edmunds. !4! 

The crisis evidently facing lord Grey of Warke's force over pay in May 
1643 raised fears that it might have to be disbanded. The Essex regiments 
should have been provided with one month's pay when they began their 
march and a second was raised through Sir Thomas Barrington's efforts 
early in May. A third month's pay was soon urgently required. Four of the 
deputy lieutenants, including Sir William Masham and Sir Henry Mildmay, 
accordingly issued instructions for this sum to be levied from those 
subscribing to the association following a meeting at Chelmsford on 19 
May: re-payment was promised from the funds to be raised following the 
passage of the ordinance passed by the two houses on 7 May to levy up to 
a fifth of the income or a twentieth of the personal property of non- 
contributors to parliament's cause.!42 Sir Thomas Barrington demurred. He 
pointed out the great difficulties there had been in obtaining the second 
month's pay in the county and in securing two months’ pay from those who 
had not previously contributed at all. Barrington sought reasons from his 
colleagues that would persuade the well-affected to pay. He preferred to 


join with them to borrow the money rather than issue their warrants to the 





140 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.269r. 
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county: with their help, on the other hand, the new legislation could be 
used to tap additional resources.!43 Masham and Harbottle Grimston, 
despite their belief that the promise of re-payment would have worked, 
gave way on 20 May. They hoped that borrowing from private individuals 
or from the proposition money would be sufficient. Since, in the future, the 
counties of the association could use the funds raised by the new ordinance 
to defray their spending on forces sent to the army, this might encourage 
the county to contribute more freely and willingly.!44 

It was not a hope rapidly realised. Although the machinery for levying 
the fifth and twentieth was being put in place, there were inevitably those 
who pleaded that they were unable to pay their assessments or that they 
were resident elsewhere and thus should not be obliged to contribute.!45 
As events showed, the Essex men's pay still remained deficient. Two 
officers, who had waited for five days at St Albans for John Tailor to 
appear with their money, abandoned their hopes on 13 July.!46 Some of 
lord Grey of Warke's officers actually lobbied the commons' committee for 
the association in London for the pay that would enable them to serve: 
Harbottle Grimston found them in his parlour daily and begged Barrington 
for funds to dispatch them on 19 July.!47 Even with Barrington's order in 
his hands, the county's treasurer with the army declined to pay the officers 
of his regiment or to re-pay the £250 John Fenwick had borrowed to meet 
their demands. If 'it had neuer begunn it had bin better for yor’ regem", 
Fenwick concluded. It is no surprise - given the inadequacies of the system 
for funding the forces of the county serving in the Thames valley - that 


officers and men became embittered and that some thought of serving 
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elsewhere. As Grimston admitted on 19 July, a new system for paying the 
association's forces and for apportioning the burden fairly between its 
constituent counties was required. Without it, men like Robert Cobbett 
would go on being deprived of their pay. 148 

Full companies and regular pay were the ideal. They were certainly 
pre-requisites for a better military performance by the eastern association's 
forces under lord Grey of Warke's command. He, however, lacked the 
capacity to command them effectively. When he told Major Dawkins in 
late-May or early-June to march his men to Cawsham, the latter urged a 
return to their former quarters in Maidenhead and circumvented lord 
Grey's refusal by obtaining a warrant from the lord general to allow him to 
do so. The whole of Warwick's regiment went with him.!49 Lord Grey's 
attempt to secure his removal failed. Other officers were equally 
refractory. One of the companies in Sir Thomas Barrington's regiment was 
unwilling to march under the command of its captain who was at 
loggerheads with his cornet. Each made charges against the other to the 
deputy lieutenants in Essex in late-June and early-July.!5° The regimental 
officers considered them negligent and insufficient respectively and argued 
for their replacement.!5! New men and new measures were both required 
to put the association's forces on a sounder footing. 

No one was more aware of the deficiencies of his army than the lord 
general. It was under-strength, under-paid and out where every royalist 
pinprick alarmed local governors and his masters at Westminster. He 
naturally sought a solution and, no less naturally, found one. Overtures 


were made to Essex and, upon receiving an indication of the county's 





148 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.49r. 

149 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.259r. Dawkins was an officer in Warwick's 
regiment in November, 1643. Public Record Office State Papers 28/227 unfol. 

150 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.291r. 
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willingness to help, a formal appeal was made in his name on 9 June.!52 
The earl, who anticipated the help of other counties too, sought the 
assistance of 'such of whose constancy and Courage we may be assured, 
men of religious Lives and affections; fittest to beare Armes for trueth of 
Religion, Men of Estates to defend those Estates that the Enemy seeks to 
devoure'. This was not too mean a mission even for the best men. With 
arms, supplies and six weeks' pay, such men might be able to return home 
with peace secured. The lord general encouraged the county to choose its 
own officers promising to provide some experienced ones to assist them as 
the Essex contingent drew near. In the meantime, measures would be 
taken to suppress malignants whilst they were in arms. By fighting the 
enemy at a distance ‘that as yett peaceable and fflorishing County’ would 
be preserved.!>3 To this public appeal, John Hampden added his own no 
less remarkable plea backed, indeed, by the house of commons. !54 

There had definitely been some prior consultation with Essex's leaders 
on this scheme. On 9 June, the day of his public appeal, the lord general 
also wrote privately to the deputy lieutenants to inform them that he had 
already sent his warrants for this /evee en masse to the well-affected there 
and had received a good response. He wanted the deputy lieutenants’ help 
in mobilising 'the better sort of people’ and. although he had left the choice 
of officers to the county, he did indicate that Henry Barrington, the brewer 
and Puritan alderman of Colchester, Carew Mildmay and Timothy 
Middleton would be suitable colonels to lead their forces.!55 More 


controversially, he named Walter Long, whose activities in seizing horses 
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for the lord general's army in Essex in the preceding months had raised 
uproar in the county, to assist them. 

In view of the direct nature of this appeal and the support of parliament, 
the official response was as positive as Sir Henry Mildmay had urged.!56 
The mayor of Colchester was instructed on 21 June to send out warrants to 
all the corporation's parishes to summon a general meeting to promote the 
scheme.!>’ A list of contributors from one of Colchester's wards drawn up 
five days later suggests such meetings were held.!58 On 22 June, 
moreover, the county committee agreed that groups of 240 men living 
close to one another should be assembled and, having discarded the aged 
and infirm, should select half their number by lot to go: the rest should 
contribute an amount equivalent to the cost they would otherwise have had 
to bear.°° Those serving should then choose their own officers and the 
officers their colonel. Each regiment was to be equipped with two pieces 
of artillery, a magazine and wagons, one or two surgeons and a medicine 
chest along with a corps of drummers. There were further provisions for a 
troop of dragoons or of horse to accompany each regiment, for the 
appointment of experienced quartermasters and for payment of the officers 
out of the county's common stock.!© In principle, the lessons taught by the 
experience of lord Grey of Warke's Essex regiments in the preceding three 
months had been learnt. 

An effort was made to implement this scheme beyond the confines of 
Colchester although the support gathered there may not have been 
matched elsewhere. At one public gathering, the lord general's appeal was 


initially welcomed but the absence of some of the principal inhabitants 
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indicated, so Sir Thomas Barrington was told, a reluctance to contribute 
due to the inequitable distribution of the burden of supporting the war. 
This problem was the 'Epidemia of of County.’ Men with incomes of £30 
or £40 had done as much as those with £300 or £400 while malignants 
laughed at their efforts, !6! 

Unfortunately, the surviving records have left little trace on the 
outcome of this plea or of the progress of this scheme after the end of 
June. Perhaps it failed. The lord general was unwise or unworldly enough 
to admit the weakness of his army in a letter to both houses early in July. 
His enemies had already tried once before to create an army independent 
of his command.!6? Now they tried again. Sir William Waller was their 
chosen instrument. On 18 July, a scheme was discussed in the house of 
commons for the creation of a flying army of 6,000 horse to be raised in 
London and sixteen adjacent counties including those in the eastern 
association. This force was to be divided into four units each with a 
separate rendezvous. Hertfordshire was to contribute 300 horse, Essex and 
Suffolk 500 each and Norfolk 600.!6 This scheme was evidently 
expanded in the next ten days. On 28 July, the committee of safety issued 
orders to the county of Essex to raise four troops of horse 'well furnished 
with saddles and Pistolls and sufficient Riders' and a further 1,000 
mounted musketeers to attend a rendezvous at Romford on the following 
Tuesday and then to link up with the forces of the city of London to 
protect the capital and adjacent areas. Six weeks' pay was to be provided 
with the promise of compensation from the revenues to be raised from the 


ordinance assessing non-contributors and malignants. The cost to Essex 
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was to be £13,500.!64 This was, in essence, a revival of Warwick's 
Tunning army' of the previous autumn but without the element of co- 
operation with the lord general's army. An order was duly transmitted on 
29 July to Colchester to begin the process of collecting the money and 
horses needed: those who refused to contribute were to be reported to the 
county committee. The town was also instructed to start re-paying those 
who had contribute towards the lord general's /evee en masse the previous 
month, parliament considering this new appeal 'a better way & lesse 
Charge.'!©° It is not at all clear how this scheme took account of Essex's 
other obligations to its forces in the Thames valley or its obligations to the 


other counties of the eastern association. It is equally unclear how far it 


was implemented. 


Throughout the period from March to July 1643, the main focus of the 
county's governors was on the fortunes of the lord general's army in which 
the eastern association's forces served as a brigade. The county's regiments 
may have been short of men, money and munitions but they were 
essentially part of the major parliamentary force seeking to engage the 
royalists in a decisive battle. However inadequate the county's record in 
supporting its men, the special relationship that had been called into play 
to raise a supplementary army under Warwick's command in the autumn of 
1642 remained powerful. That is why the lord general had turned to Essex 
in June 1643 to recruit and re-vitalize his forces. That may also be why 
parliament itself turned in the same direction to fund and levy Sir William 


Waller's force in July. The county's leaders appear to have co-operated on 
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both occasions. As far as they were concerned, the counties to the north 


and west in the eastern association had been of secondary importance. 


CHAPTER 6: ESSEX AND THE EASTERN ASSOCIATION 

The incorporation of Essex within the eastern association inevitably 
meant that the county had to meet a further set of obligations. These, too, 
were fiscal and military. Some efforts were made in the early months of 
1643 to fulfil them. Late in February, a company commanded by Captain 
Fitch marched to Cambridge at the order of two of the deputy lieutenants, 
Sir Richard Everard and Timothy Middleton, but only after one of Sir 
Thomas Barrington's servants had lent its officers £10 to get the men on 
the move. He apparently paid a further £9 19s to them before 2 March.!6 
Fitch's men were more fortunate than the company conveyed from 
Colchester to Cambridge by John Langley later in March. Oliver Cromwell 
appointed a Captain Dodsworth to command this company. Whatever 
sums Dodsworth had received for their pay had been exhausted by 23 
March and, despite his success in exercising them, Dodsworth had not 
been paid at all. The obvious danger was that the company would 
disband.!©” Dodsworth planned to go to Colchester to secure his and his 
men's pay: he also hoped to gain the town's help in recruiting an extra 54 
men to bring his company's strength up to 120.168 Whether he succeeded 
or not, the episode was a cameo illustration of the difficulties faced by the 
county's governors in this period. 

Cromwell's personal appeal to Colchester's mayor was partly based on 


his desire to meet the lord general's command 'to aduance wh what force 
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wee can to putt an end (if itt may bee) to this worke' of war. It may have 
been accompanied by a later letter from Thomas Cook, Miles Sandys and 
Adam Washington (representing Norfolk, Cambridgeshire and 
Hertfordshire respectively) informing either Essex's deputy lieutenants or 
the town of Colchester of the earl of Essex's requirement that the eastern 
association's constituent counties together with Bedfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire should send him their forces.!6? This was, perhaps, the 
prelude to the general mobilisation of the association's forces under lord 
Grey of Warke's leadership that occurred late in March and early in April. 
The departure of Hertfordshire's forces and those in the Cambridge 
garrison prompted a request that Essex should supply two able companies 
with a fortnight's pay in hand to replace the latter. 

This request set the pattern for the relationship between the county and 
the association for the next few months. Essex's rulers had, of course, 
dispatched its trained bands and companies of volunteers to serve with the 
lord general's army in the Thames valley early in April. From the middle of 
that month onwards, there was a committee for the association established 
in Cambridge upon which each of the associated counties was supposed to 
be represented. Its duties included supervising the defence of the 
association in lord Grey of Warke's absence and directly instructing the 
commanders of the counties' trained bands.!7° Essex's ruling group appears 
to have treated the duty of attendance lightly. On 15 May, the association's 


committee requested that Essex 


‘would send us in some of you'® Country men that are o!® 
fellowe Comissioners to attende this Boarde, w“" is most 
of all neglected by you'© County of Essex here having bine 
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None from thence butt Capt: Harlakenden the full space of 
one wholl month, & one other his brother in lawe ... By 
means of w°h neglect the Board hath bine forced to passe 
a Voate for a ffine uppon such as shall neglect & other 
seveare proceedings as this Boarde shall thinke fitt."!7! 


The main purpose, however, of the association committee's letter was 
to demand the dispatch of one or two companies of foot from Essex's 
trained bands to strengthen the garrison of Cambridge or to help to fortify 
the isle of Ely which had just been taken by troops sent from Cambridge. 

News of this prospective demand must already have been known at 
Westminster. On the same day, 15 May, Harbottle Grimston, Sir Martin 
Lumley and Sir William Masham wrote to Sir Thomas Barrington and the 
rest of the deputy lieutenants to tell them that they had consulted the 
committee of safety and had been advised that 100 men from Essex would 
be a sufficient number to send to Cambridge or to Ely until the royalist- 
inspired disturbances in the isle had been suppressed. Other associated 
counties ought, in their view, to contribute forces of a similar size.!72 

This was not enough for the association's committee in Cambridge. It 
received news on 16 May that nine companies of cavalier horse had been 
seen at Wellingborough in Northamptonshire and that the town of 
Huntingdon was under threat. An immediate appeal was sent to Essex and 
to the other associated counties 'to send us such p' “sent ayde as you can 
most conveniently for o'* p'°sent securitye, Ether Trayned Bands 
Vollunteres or boeth, wh 2 month or fortnights pay in there purse.'!73 The 
response from Essex was not unduly delayed.!74 Enquiries were made of 
the Buckinghamshire and Northamptonshire M.P.s in the house of 


commons who told the Essex deputy lieutenants that the royalist forces 
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detected at Wellingborough and elsewhere had retired. It was left to Sir 
Thomas Barrington and Timothy Middleton on 19 May to exercise their 
judgements about whether to send any forces to Cambridge and how to 
ensure that they might be fairly paid.!7> By the following day, the threat to 
Cambridge had apparently disappeared and the attention of men like 
Harbottle Grimston had turned to the question of supplying the Essex 
regiments serving with lord Grey of Warke.!76 

Such external threats were a recurrent feature of the association's 
existence. Almost a month later, on 15 June, its committee at Cambridge 
became alarmed about a potential incursion from Lincolnshire of a royalist 
force of 3,000 foot and 1,000 horse under the queen's command. The 
committee had already asked Essex unsuccessfully to dispatch three foot 
companies to Cambridge. It did so again demanding as well the £4,000 it 
claimed it was entitled to receive from the county. Once more, the risk was 
raised that the association's garrisons might mutiny because of the 
problems of securing money from the counties for the central treasury.!77 
From the perspective of the association's committee at Cambridge, troops 
and money were an urgent necessity. 

Sir Thomas Barrington and the rest of the county's committee do not 
seem to have responded. As a result, on 18 June, Sir Thomas was sent an 
even more incisive piece of advocacy by his wife. Lady Judith told him 
how amazed their neighbours were that, safe in the security of Chelmsford, 
nothing had been done by them to help Cambridge. It would have been far 
better to have sent assistance before the need arose rather than supply it 
too late. But, as she lamented, no summons had been issued in the last two 


days to raise soldiers. If Cambridge should be lost, she doubted whether 
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‘to much censure will lye on your Comitty at Chelmsford, yt are reported 
to be merry & incredilous.' Action to have sent soldiers to Cambridge the 
previous day would have deterred their enemies and would have 
encouraged other counties to help too. Lady Judith had sent a man to 
Cambridge to check how close the royalists were: he had returned to 
report that, if the city fell, it might not be re-taken.!78 Why, she asked Sir 
Thomas, were officers being sent on other employments when there was 
so much need of them there ? 

It is possible that she may have gone even further in consulting one of 
the trained band captains about raising men for a rendezvous in Hatfield 
Broadoak and in alerting Sir Thomas to the possibility of mobilising a 
troop of the county's horse as well. If her concern that 'the Country lyes 
very naked all the way from Huntingdon hither’ was right, then she was a 
great deal more vigorous in recommending action than the county 
committee apparently was.!79 

In fact, the threat never materialised. It did, however, prompt an 
explicit demand from the association's committee at Cambridge on 30 June 
that 'they might haue power to raise mony in the associated Counties to 
maintain the forces they had there'.!80 As far as that committee was 
concerned, the experience of relying on subventions from the individual 
counties had led to the conclusion that radical changes were necessary. By 
the time this request was debated in the house of commons on 6 July, lord 
Grey of Warke's position as the association's commander had come into 
question. He had been nominated to go to Scotland on behalf of the long 


parliament to negotiate for that kingdom's military help. He claimed that 





178 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.273r. 

179 British Library, Egerton Ms.2646 fol.309r. This document is undated but is clearly 
connected, on internal evidence, to her earlier one of 18 June. 

180 British Library, Harleian Ms.165 fol.117v. 
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this would require the agreement of both houses which was sought in a 
conference between them on that day. During the course of the subsequent 
discussion in the lower house, it was suggested that he should leave his 
command in the hands of a deputy, 'it being feared least y° Essex men y! 
came under his Command to o'* Army would moulder away, if he were 
sent into Scotland’. Nonetheless, the decision to send him north was 
upheld.'8! Two weeks later, his refusal to go led both houses to begin the 
process of securing the lord general's agreement to removing him from 
command of the eastern association's forces. !82 

This process occurred simultaneously with a third military alarm 
affecting the association. Equally strident appeals were made from its 
Cambridge committee to the associated counties in late-July. The Suffolk 
committee was alerted from Cambridge on 20 July about another royalist 
threat to the association's borders. Since that county had three times as 
large a force in Cambridge as did Essex, the Suffolk committee suggested 
that Essex's response to this alarm should be proportionately greater than 
their own.'®3 This time the association's central committee had firmer 
backing from Westminster. On 22 July, Sir William Masham and Sir 
Henry Mildmay wrote to the deputy lieutenants of Essex on behalf of the 
house of commons instructing them to leave Captain's Turner's company, 
which was already in Cambridge, there and to set about levying 480 men 
from the companies already raised for the association in the county or 
from those who had returned home without license. A further 500 horse 
were to be prepared for action, those from the trained bands to go toa 


rendezvous in Cambridge on 28 July and the rest to one on 4 August. !84 





181 British Library, Additional Ms.31,116 fols.61r-v. 
182 British Library, Additional Ms.31,116 fol.64v. 
183 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.4 Ir. 

184 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.44r. 
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This time the threat was being taken much more seriously and the pressure 
on Essex came from Westminster as well as from Cambridge. 

The association's central committee was certainly ready to argue that 
this was right. Its members wrote again to Essex's deputy lieutenants on 23 
July citing Oliver Cromwell's reports about the royalists’ menacing 
advance into Lincolnshire and urging the county to respond with prompt 
help. Despite that committee's indebtedness and the retention - by counties 
like Essex, presumably - of funds, it was sending out two troops to 
reinforce Cromwell's force.!85 Sir William Masham, moreover, confirmed 
to Sir Thomas Barrington on 24 July that Essex was to send 480 foot 


soldiers to Cambridge out of a total of 2,000 being raised in the associated 


th 


counties 'w~ all possible expedition’ and that an ordinance was being 


prepared to cover the requirements for the horse companies due to go to 
their rendezvous in Cambridge.!8° The house of commons’ speaker, 
William Lenthall, sent a formal order to the Essex committee the following 
day specifying the number of soldiers to be sent from the county and that 
the sum of £720 was to be raised towards their costs. !87 

These pressing demands followed on from the attempts to stimulate a 
levee en masse for the lord general in Essex in June and were concurrent 
with those for raising forces for Sir William Waller's command. The 
pressure, moreover, did not slacken. On 28 July, the association's 
committee at Cambridge complained that the troops sent from the county 
had come without money and had, therefore, had to be paid from its 
treasury. It was the deputy lieutenants' duty to meet their costs, not that of 


the association 'but wee find soe much backwardnes in your Countie, that 





185 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.51r. 

186 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.59r. Ongar Hundred was to be exempted 
because of its efforts in raising men and money for the lord general in June. 

187 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.68r. 
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it forceth us to hould our hands as beinge unable to paye our owne, & the 
Souldiers of all the rest of the Counties'.!88 Worse still was to follow. Four 
days later, on 1 August, the association's Cambridge committee reported 
the advance of the earl of Newcastle's army across the river Trent towards 
the eastern counties. The danger of destruction and exposure to his 


popish' army moved the committee, in the light of a new ordinance, to 


require that 


‘all other respects sett a part, you will forthwith send downe 
to Cambridge all the forces both of horse and foote armes & 
mony, you can by any meanes rayse, w'in yo"® County to 
be imployed for the security of the assotiated Countyes and 
the fronteers as they shall receiue instructions from the 


Comittee or their seuerall Comaunders as occasion shall be 
offered’ .!89 


Four foot companies from Essex were in Cambridge by 3 August and 
the dispatch of six more was sought by the association's committee that 
day. 190 

It had become clear to the legislators at Westminster and to some local 
governors that the relationship between the association and its constituent 
counties had to be clarified and reformed. The initiative approved in the 
house of commons on 22 July to raise extra foot and horse had been firmly 
relayed to Essex's deputy lieutenants by Sir William Masham and Sir 
Henry Mildmay. This suggests that they accepted this priority. Masham 
and the speaker had subsequently reinforced this demand. A further levy of 
2,000 foot soldiers to be raised within the association was approved on 4 


August.'?! This was the prelude to the presentation to the commons on 8 





188 British Library, Egerton Ms.2647 fol.74r. 


189 British Library. Egerton Ms.2647 fol.93r. The balance of power had clearly shifted 
to the Cambridge committee. 


!0 British Library Egerton Ms.2647 fol.110r. 
191 Holmes, p. 94. 
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August of a draft ordinance for the eastern association. This named one 
hundred individuals from the committees of the member counties, fourteen 
of whom were to serve by turns on the association's central committee at 
Cambridge. It also defined the powers of this committee to raise men and 
money itself, to instruct commanders and garrisons, all in the interests of 
defending and protecting the constituent counties.!°2 It is just conceivable 
that Essex's county committee or some of its MPs may have been 
reluctant to grant such powers: amongst Sir Thomas Barrington's papers, 
there is a draft of an ordinance for the association aimed at preventing a 
county's trained bands from being moved beyond the association's 
boundaries without the consent of its committee or of three of its deputy 
lieutenants.!°3 But there can be no certainty that it was ever advocated or 
that it represented their position, ironic though that would have been. 
Subsequently, on 9 and 10 August, the two houses agreed to raise a force 
of 10,000 dragoons and horse under the command of Warwick's son-in- 
law, the 2nd earl of Manchester. By then, it was clear that this was to be a 


separate force, one independent of Waller's command. 


The old era was over. Essex's leaders could no longer give greater 
priority to the lord general's army where most of their men had served 
since April 1643. The pleas of the association's committee based in 
Cambridge could no longer be ignored as they had sometimes been in the 
past. The county's relative autonomy was passing as, indeed, was its 


special relationship within the war effort to the long parliament. 





192 British Library, Harleian Ms.165 fol.149r. 


193 British Library, Egerton Ms.2651 fols.156r-v. No later date seems logical but there 
is no evidence that this was ever moved. 
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CHAPTER 8: CONCLUSION 

It is easy enough to make the claims set out in the introduction. It is 
rather harder to sustain them especially when the evidence is patchy and 
poor. Nevertheless, it is possible to argue that the force the earl of 
Warwick was summoned to command in October 1642 was initially 
conceived as a mobile one capable of linking up with the main 
parliamentary army led by his cousin, the earl of Essex, to bring the 
royalists to a decisive engagement. It was the advance of Charles I's forces 
on the capital that made its role in practice an essentially defensive one. In 
the subsequent deliberations in the house of commons over the ordinance 
for the formation of the eastern association, divergent views appear to 
have been held over the role of any forces it might raise. The willingness 
of Sir Thomas Barrington to argue for London's inclusion within the 
association and the nature of Warwick's commission of deputy lieutenancy 
to Anthony Luther suggests that they favoured an aggressive role. 
Thereafter, the attention of the county's newly-formed committee seems to 
have been focused much more on the three regiments sent under lord Grey 
of Warke's command to serve in the lord general's army than it was upon 
demands for assistance from their neighbours to the north and west. This is 
not surprising since external threats to Essex would have to pass through 
them or from Kent. Even so, in the light of the county's role since the 
autumn of 1642, the long parliament and the lord general viewed Essex as 
a repository to be raided whenever urgent need arose. Their demands 
inevitably cut across those of the eastern association. By late-July and 
early-August 1643 those tensions had to be released. And so they were. In 


resolving them, Essex surrendered its hitherto unique role in the civil war. 
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Lawrence Stone’s Manorial Samples and their 
implications for the landed income of the 
Peerage between 1534 and 1641 


Three and a half decades ago, the late Professor Lawrence Stone and | 
discussed privately and debated publicly the reliability of the estimates he 
had offered in 1965 in his work, The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641, 
for the manorial holdings and landed income of the English peerage 
between 1558/9 and 1641. My demonstration in The Economic History 
Review in February, 1972 that these estimates were incompatible with 
one another elicited from him an extremely robust reply. I learnt almost 
immediately that I was not to be allowed to respond to him in the pages 
of The Economic History Review. My refutation of his case was 
accordingly published privately in 1990. As part of this exercise, I 
examined Stone’s arguments about the position of the English peerage in 
1534 as the basis for a comparison with his 1965 and 1972 estimates of 
that group’s landed income and manorial holdings in 1558/9, 1602 and 
1641. The results of this operation are presented in Part One below. In 
addition, I used his manorial samples — i.e. from the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of 1535 and the Close Rolls in 1597-1608 — with adjustment to the 
Phelps-Brown price index for consumables to calculate what the range of 
landed incomes for the peerage might have been from 1558/9 to 1641 
might have been if the samples were indeed representative of the 
manorial holdings of laymen in general and of the peerage in particular. 
The results can be seen below. In my view, they show how unreliable his 
original figures were and why his arguments remain unsound. I am sorry, 
nonetheless, that Professor Stone is no longer alive to respond to my 
criticisms. How cogent they are is a matter for others to judge. 


Part One: The Economic Crisis of 1602 in a revised perspective 


The position of the peerage in English society in the middle of the 
sixteenth century was obviously of great importance to Professor Stone’s 
argument in The Crisis of the Aristocracy 1558-1641. His account of the 
peerage’s evolution since 1485 was certainly clear. Under the early 
Tudors, the size of the peerage underwent only one major fluctuation. 
The deliberate refusal of Henry VII to elevate new men to its ranks 
combined with the processes of attainder and extinction led to a sharp fall 
in numbers by 1509. “But this policy was soon reversed under Henry VIII 
and by 1529 the numbers were back again in the middle fifties, a figure 
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which remained virtually unchanged until the end of the century.”’ This 
apparent stability in numbers during the sixteenth century, in fact, masked 
a process of rapid change with new creations just keeping pace with 
attainders and natural extinctions. Traditional Tudor parsimony in 
granting titles “was broken only during the revolutionary decades of the 
1530’s and 1540’s.’” “The wave of new creations between 1529 and 1554 
meant that at the accession of Elizabeth 23 per cent. of the peerage were 
of the first generation and another 23 per cent. were of the second.” A 
substantial proportion of the peerage in 1558 owed their fortunes, as 
Professor Stone pointed out in more than one place, to “the great share- 
out among officials, soldiers and courtiers of the property seized from the 
Church between 1536 and 1554.™ The composition of the peerage had 
evidently been profoundly affected by the upheavals of this period: 
equally clearly, a sizeable minority in its ranks in 1558 had undoubtedly 
been amongst the major beneficiaries from the distribution of 
ecclesiastical land.” 

It was unfortunate that Professor Stone did not offer any assessment 
of the position of the peerage in English society in the early 1530s. 
Estimates of the peerage’s total and mean landed incomes and of its total 
and average manorial holdings on the eve of the dissolution of the 
monasteries would have been invaluable for the purposes of comparison 
with the figures he provided for 1558/9, 1602 and 1641. 

Professor Stone did, however, supply sufficient information in 1965 
to make an attempt to fill this gap practicable. He accepted Miss Helen 
Miller’s findings about the relative accuracy of the subsidy assessments 
of the peerage under Henry VIII. “In 1523”, he wrote, “assessments for 
the parliamentary subsidy were put on a new, and apparently true, 
footing”; despite later complaints, the period “when the estates of 
noblemen and gentlemen were taxed at their true value dated back to the 
1520’s and 1530’s.”” He later stated that “the taxation of the peerage 
from 1523, when it was put on a proper footing by Wolsey, to the death 





' Crisis, p.97. Professor Stone’s statements on the attitude of the early Tudors to the peerage were 
contradictory. “The early Tudors had striven, not without success, to undermine the strength of the 
nobility, which they had regarded as a menace to quasi-absolute monarchy.” Ibid., p.13. Cf., ibid., 
p.256. “Up to about 1570, the Tudors were obliged to govern as had medieval kings before them, 
mainly with the co-operation of the aristocracy.” 

* Crisis, p.98. 

* Thid., p.121. 

“ Ibid., p.192. He listed 17 families as “substantially, and in some cases almost entirely, the product” of 
this process. Cf., ibid., pp. 138-139. 

° Tbid., pp.60, 138-139, 192. 

° For the estimates of the peerage’s income, vide Crisis, pp.138-144 and Appendices VIII and IX, ibid., 
pp. 760-762. Professor Stone carefully explained the limitations of his evidence and his methods of 


analysis, ibid., pp.128-137. His manorial statistics were set out, ibid., pp. 152-156 and in Appendix XI, 
ibid., pp.764-766. 


" Tbid., p.132. My emphasis. 
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of Henry VIII in 1547 was apparently based on a realistic assessment of 
wealth.”*® These assurances at least permit an estimate or estimates of the 
total landed income of the peerage (and of its mean landed income) 
immediately prior to the dissolution of the monasteries to be made. 

Miss Miller’s figures showed that 39 peerage families had an average 
assessed income from lands of £921 per annum in 1534.’ Since there 
were 54 peers in that year,'” a total landed income of c.£48,600 is 
conceivable if their average landed income is taken to have been £900 per 
annum. Of course, if the average landed income was higher at that time 
at, say, c.£1,000 per annum, then a total landed income of c.£54,000 in 
1534 can be envisaged.''’ Professor Stone’s careful assurances on the 
reliability of the subsidy assessments of the peerage under Henry VIII 
make these estimates appear credible: they have the further advantage of 
being based on known documentary sources. The basis for a comparison 
with the calculations he offered for the peerage’s total and mean landed 
incomes at subsequent dates has thus been laid. 

Admittedly, this does not reveal how these estimates for 1534 should 
be treated in terms of the Phelps-Brown price index for consumables 
which Professor Stone used to compare his 1559, 1602 and 1641 
estimates of landed income in real terms.’” He did, however, suggest that 
the index “approximately trebled” between the dates of his two manorial 
samples, i.e. between 1535 and 1597-1608, and he used a multiplier of 
three to convert the sale value of the Valor Ecclesiasticus mean into 1600 
prices.’ Furthermore, in comparing the movement of landed income on 
the Herbert family’s estates with the movement of prices as shown in the 
Phelps-Brown price index of consumables, he used a base for the index of 
100 for 1530-1539 and gave figures of 307 and 308 on the index for the 
periods 1590-1599 and 1600-1609 respectively.'* The index for the five 
years covering 1532-1536 stands at 60.6 per cent of the level for 1558- 
1562.'° If the price index is, therefore, taken to be 60 in 1534 compared to 





* Ibid., p.496. My emphasis. 


” Helen Miller, Subsidy Assessments of the Peerage in the Sixteenth Century, Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research, Volume XXVIII (1955), p.18. Seven families assessed on goods and a further 
three whose basis of assessment was uncertain were omitted. Ibid., p.20 and n.3. 
'° Helen Miller, The Early Tudor Peerage (London University M.A. thesis, 1950), p.104. Cf., Stone, 
Crisis, Appendix Vi, p.758 which gives the number of peers on 31 December, 1529 as 54. lam 
grateful to Miss Miller for permission to cite and quote from her thesis. 
" Calculated as £900 x 54 = £48,600 and as £1,000 x 54 = £54,000. Professor Stone’s warning about 
the dangers of relying upon records of taxation has to be borne in mind. Crisis, p.131. 
"? Crisis, pp.137-138. 
3 Tbid., pp. 148, 763. 
' Tbid., p.771. Cf, ibid., pp.326-327. 
'° E.H.Phelps-Brown and Sheila V.Hopkins, Seven Centuries of the Prices of Consumables, compared 
with Builders’ Wage-rates. Reprinted in, Essays in Economic History, Volume Two, edited by 
E.M.Carus-Wilson, London, 1966. Appendix B, p.194. 
Calculated as: 1532 179 

1533 169 
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100 in 1559, 179 in 1602 and 219 in 1641, this would be compatible with 
Professor Stone’s own observations and calculations. On this basis, the 
estimates made above of the peerage’s total landed income and of its 
mean landed income in 1534 can be adjusted to 1559 prices to facilitate a 
comparison with the figures originally offered by Professor Stone in 1965 
and subsequently revised by him in 1972. 

On this assumption, a total landed income of c.£48,600 at an average 
per peer of £900 per annum in 1534 would be equivalent to a total landed 
income of c.£81,000 and a mean landed income of £1,500 per annum 
respectively at 1559 prices '°: if the peerage’s landed income was higher 
at c.£54,000 with a mean landed income of £1,000 per annum in 1534, 
then these would be equivalent to a total landed income of c.£90,000 at a 
mean of £1,666.66 per annum in 1559 prices.’’ The second essential step 
towards a direct comparison with Professor Stone’s estimates of the total 
and mean landed incomes of the peerage in 1559, 1602 and 1641 has thus 
been taken, once again on the basis of the information Professor Stone 
has himself supplied. I have quoted what he wrote about the reliability of 
the subsidy assessments of the peerage in the 1530s and about the 
movement of prices as shown in the Phelps-Brown price index of 
consumables between that decade and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century so that there can be no misunderstanding about where Professor 
Stone stood on these issues in 1965. 

This operation does not, of course, indicate how many manors the 
peerage held in 1534. Professor Stone did, however, argue in 1965 that a 
sample of manors “derived” from the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535 gave a 
mean value of £29.9 per annum'® and that the concentration of values 
around the mean was sufficiently high to make manorial counts valid 
indicators of changing landed wealth provided large enough numbers 
were involved.'” Seven years later, he defended his analysis of this 
sample, arguing that “the question for the historian is whether or not there 
is reason to believe that it differs significantly from a true random sample 
in the mean value or dispersion of values” and taking the view that, since 





1534 145 
1535 131 
1536 164 


Total: 788. The average for five years is 788 divided by 5 = 157.6. 

Professor Stone gives the price level for the 5 years 1558-1562 as 260 = 100. 

So, the price level for 1532-1536 as a percentage of that for 1558-1562 is: 157.6 divided by 260 = 
60.61 per cent. I have taken the level to be 60 per cent for the sake of simplicity in the tables below. 
'® Calculated as £48,600 divided by 60 and the result multiplied by 100 = £81,000 and as £900 
similarly divided by 60 and the result multiplied by 100 = £1,500. 

'’ Calculated as £54,000 divided by 60 and the result multiplied by 100 = £90,000 and as £1,000 
similarly divided by 60 and the result multiplied by 100 = £1,666.66 rec. 

'® Crisis, Pp.147, 763. 

'° Toid., Pp.147-150. 
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“these church lands had been acquired in mortmain over several centuries 
as a result of unsolicited gifts from the laity, it ... seems likely that it is in 
fact a fair approximation.””” Although acknowledging the possibility that 
noble property might differ in mean value and perhaps in dispersion 
around the mean from all lay property, he challenged his critics to 
“suggest any good reason why church property in 1535 is likely to have 
differed significantly from a random sample of lay property at that date, 
either in mean value or in dispersion around the mean 7”! No one, to my 
knowledge, has yet done so. If — and I stress this reservation — the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus sample is a sound guide to the distribution of lay manorial 
values and provided that the manors held by the peerage did not differ in 
mean value or in dispersion around the mean, then an attempt to calculate 
the total and average manorial holdings of the peerage from the estimates 
of its total landed income in 1534 may legitimately be made. The entire 
thrust of Professor Stone’s argument about the validity and significance 
of his manorial calculations would be lost if these assumptions are 
unfounded. 

Given these conditions, a total landed income for the peerage of 
c.£48,6000 in 1534 at a mean value per manor of £29.9 per annum 
provides an aggregate estimate of c.1,625 manors at an average of 30 per 
family.” A total landed income of c.£54,000 at that date supplies an 
estimate of c.1,806 manors at an average of 33 per family.”° If, however, 
Professor Stone was correct in thinking that the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
involved “an underestimate by perhaps 10 per cent. or at most 20 per 
cent.”,”* then these figures would have to be revised downwards. If the 
mean value of a manor was 10 per cent higher (i.e. £32.89), a total landed 
income of c£48,600 suggests a total manorial holding of 1,478 at an 
average of 27 per family’: even if total landed income in 1534 was 
c.£54,000, this implies a total manorial holding of 1,642 at an average of 
30 per family.*° An increase of 20 per cent in mean value per manor (i.e. 
to £35.88) indicates total manorial holdings of 1,355 at an average of 25 
per family given a total landed income of c.£48,600:*’ if total landed 
income was higher at c.£54,000, total manorial holdings would be 1,505 





°° Lawrence Stone, Rejoinder. Economic History Review, Volume 24, No.2 (February, 1972), p.115. 
*' Stone, Ec.H.R., Vol.24, No.2, p.116. 


** Calculated as £48,600 divided by £29.9 = 1,625.4. Average manorial holdings can be calculated as 
1,625.4 divided by 54 = 30.1. 

* Calculated as £54,000 divided by £29.9 = 1,806.0. Average manorial holdings can be calculated as 
1,806 divided by 54 = 33.44 rec. 

* Crisis, p.148 and n.I. 

* Calculated as £48,600 divided by (£29.9 plus £2.99) = 1,477.6. Average manorial holdings would be 
calculable as 1,477.6 divided by 54 = 27.36. 

°° Calculated as £54,000 divided by (£29.9 plus £2.99) = 1,641.8. Average manorial holdings would be 
calculable as 1,641.8 divided by 54 = 30.4. 


*’ Calculated as £48,600 divided by (£29.9 plus £5.98) = 1,354.5. Average manorial holdings would be 
calculable as 1,354.5 divided by 54 = 25.08. 
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at an average of 28 per family.“® The contrast that such estimates pose 
when compared with the figures Professor Stone supplied for 1558 — total 
manorial holdings of 3,390 (subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 
10 per cent) at an average of 54 per family” — is striking and may well 
raise serious doubts about the validity of the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample 
or about his manorial statistics themselves. Even so, the assumption on 
which Professor Stone worked in 1965 (and which he defended in 1972) 
was that, for all practical purposes, the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample was a 
reliable guide to the distribution of lay and (by implication) noble 
property’’ : he could not have objected in principle if it is accepted for the 
purpose of this argument. 

This attempt to estimate the size of the peerage’s manorial holdings in 
1534 gives no clue to the distribution of holdings within their ranks. The 
only figures Professor Stone supplied for the period between 1485 and 
1547 concerned the comparative gains and losses of manors made by the 
early Tudor peerage.”' These were taken from Miss Miller’s thesis. It has 
to be said, however, that her analysis went much further than this. She 
found that almost a fifth of the 90 peerage families upon which she had 
information held fewer than 20 manors and that just over a fifth held 
more than 80 manors.” Only four of the families ennobled before 1485 
fell into the small land-owning group as she defined it while twelve of the 
early Tudor creations did so.** “In this shift of balance’, she wrote, “‘it is 
possible to see the growth of a new phenomenon : the establishment of a 
new type of nobleman, the peer divorced from territorial power.”** She 
identified royal servants like Henry, Lord Marney; Edmund, Lord Bray; 
and John, Lord Mordaunt as typical of this new category of peer relying 
on income from office rather than on income from land.*> There were 
even peers other than the Greys, Earls of Kent, in severe financial 
difficulties: John Sutton, Lord Dudley, was forced to part with the bulk of 
his estates in 1537 to meet his debts and both Arthur Plantagenet, 
Viscount Lisle, and John Tuchet, Lord Audley, faced acute financial 
problems.*° The fact that she reached these conclusions is highly 





** Calculated as £54,000 divided by (£29.9 plus £5.98) = 1,505.0. Average manorial holdings would be 
calculable as 1,505 divided by 54 = 27.87. 

” Crisis, pp.152, 764. 

°° Thid., p.147. 

*' Tbid., p.160. 


* Miller, Early Tudor Peerage, p.118. “Of these ninety the majority — 61% - possessed between twenty 
and eighty manors; within this range the commonest total is from twenty to thirty manors, and the next 
most common from fifty to sixty. Either side of this main block lie the comparative exceptions: the 
18% of families who held less than twenty manors and the 21% who held over eighty manors.” 


°° Miller, Early Tudor Peerage, p.126. One of the older families almost certainly held more than 20 
manors. 


*" Miller, Early Tudor Peerage, p.126. 
* Tbid., pp.128-129. For Marney, see ibid., pp.129-131. 
°° Thid., pp. 145-148. 
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significant and casts some doubt on Professor Stone’s argument about the 
novelty of aristocratic dependence upon income from office rather than 
from land and the effects of indebtedness after 1558. Even allowing for 
the fact that his definition of a peer in the small land-owning category 
was one holding 10 or fewer manors, it is surprising that he did not refer 
to or comment upon Miss Miller’s findings on these matters. 

A comparison between the overall position of the peerage in 1534 on 
the eve of the dissolution of the monasteries with that in 1559 and again 
in 1602 and 1641 is now possible. If the lower estimate for the peerage’s 
total landed income and mean landed income in 1534 is compared with 
Professor Stone’s 1965 estimates, the results are: 


Table 1°” 











Date No.of peers Total L.J. MeanL...** Price Index Mean L.1.(1559 prices) % rise or fall fr. 1534 
1534 54 £48,600 £ 900 60 £1,500 - 
1559 63 £135,000 £2,140 100 £2,140 +42.7 
1602 58 £175,000 £3,020 179 £1,690 ss a, 
164] 12] £505,000# £4,170# 219 £1,904# +26.9 
£630,000* £5,200* £2,360* +573 
| # excluding casualties * including casualties 


Table | suggests that the gains made by the peerage between 1534 and 
1559 were very considerable indeed if Professor Stone’s claims are 
sound. If the mean landed income of the peerage rose by more than forty 
per cent in real terms over these twenty-five years, this must have been 
one of the most spectacular advances ever made by the peerage. Even 
more significant, however, is the point that mean landed income in 1602 
still appears to have been higher in real terms than it had been in 1534. 
Some, at least, of the gains made between 1530 and 1560 appear to have 


*’ The figures for total and mean landed income in 1559, 1602 and 1641 are taken directly from Crisis, 
Appendix XI, p.762. The figure of £4,170 for mean landed income in 1641 if casualties are excluded is 
that given by Professor Stone for mean gross rental in 1641. See Crisis, Appendix VIII, p.761. For the 
reasons why it may not be unreasonable to consider the gross rental for 1641 as the equivalent of the 
1559 and 1602 gross rentals plus casualties, see Christopher Thompson, The Counting of Manors 
Reconsidered, Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No.1, pp.128, 130. Professor Stone’s claim that I allowed non- 
manorial income, e.g. from industrial activity or from urban rents, to be included in my figures for 

1641 is completely unfounded. It is, in any case, contradicted by his own subsequent assertion that “Mr 
Thompson mysteriously fails to include casualties in Table 7.” See Lawrence Stone, Counting Manors 
Again: a Reply to Mr Thompson, Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No.1, p.132 and the note * to his table on p.135. 
Cf. Thompson, op.cit., pp.128, 130 and 130 n.3. I have taken the precaution here of showing the effects 
of including and excluding casualties directly in this table and in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 

** The figures for total and mean landed income in 1559, 1602 and 1641 are taken directly from Crisis, 
P.762 as are the figures for total and mean gross rental in 1641. 
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been retained. By 1641, mean landed income was over a quarter higher in 
real terms when measured against the Phelps-Brown price index for 
consumables than it had been in 1534 even when casualties are excluded. 
The picture the table offers of the landed fortunes of the peerage is one of 
substantial advance in the mid-Tudor period followed by a decline under 
Queen Elizabeth to a level in 1602 still above that of 1534: after 1602, the 
peerage’s fortunes improved dramatically again. 

Of course, the possibility that the peerage’s total landed income was 
at the higher level in 1534 also has to be considered. Set out in tabular 
form, the results of a comparison with Professor Stone’s 1965 figures are: 





Table 2°° 


Date No.of peers Total L.I. MeanL.I. Price Index Mean L.1.(1559 prices % rise or fall fr. 1534 








1534 54 £54,000 £1,000 60 £1,666.66rec. = 
1559 63 £135,000 £2,140 100 £2,140 +28.4 
1602 58 £175,000 £3.020 179 £1,690 + 1.3 
1641 121 £505,000# £4,170# 219 £1,904# +14.2 
£630,000* £5,200* £2,360* +41.5 


# excluding casualties * including casualties 





This table inevitably suggests a less marked but nonetheless substantial 
advance between 1534 and 1559 and a subsequent fall by 1602 to a level 
in terms of real income only marginally above that of 1534. Once again, a 
measurable increase in real terms by 1641 is indicated even when 
casualties are excluded. 

In 1972, Professor Stone revised his estimates for landed income. It 
is, therefore, necessary to make further calculations to see how the 
estimates made above of the landed income of the peerage in 1534 
compare with these revised figures. Taking the lower estimate for total 
and mean landed income for 1534, the results are: 





*? See note 37 above. 
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Table 3° 


Date No.of Peers Total L.l. MeanL.JI. Price Index Mean L.1.1559 prices) “rise or fall fr.1534 








1534 54 £48,600 £ 900 60 £1,500 - 

1559 63 £146,000 £2,320 100 £2,320 +54.66 

1602 58 £180,000 £3,100 179 £1,730 +15.33 

164] 121 £465,600# £3,848# 219 £1,757# +17.13 
£582,000* £4,.810* £2,200* +46.66 


# excluding casualties * including casualties 





Here again, the peerage appears to have made a very substantial advance 
in terms of mean landed income between 1534 and 1559 and still to have 
been in a better position in real terms in 1602 than on the eve of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Even when casualties are excluded, it was 
marginally better off in 1641 than it had been in 1602. If the peerage 


enjoyed a higher total and mean landed income in 1534, then the results 
are: 








Table 47! 


Date No.of peers Total L.I. MeanL.JI. Price Index Mean L.I.1559 prices) % rise or fall fr,1534 





1534 54 £ 54,000 £1,000 60 £1,666.66 rec. = 
1559 63 £146,000 £2,320 100 £2,320 +39.19 
1602 58 £180,000 £3,100 179 £1,730 sae | 
1641 121 £465,600# £3,848# 219 £1,757# + 5.42 
£582,000* £4,810* £2,200* +31.99 


# excluding casualties * including casualties 





Once more, the higher starting point in 1534 means that the growth in the 
peerage’s mean landed income by 1559 appears less marked but it was 
still at a level in real terms in 1602 marginally greater than it had been 





*° The figures for total and mean landed income for 1559, 1602 and 1641 are taken from Professor 
Stone’s table in Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No. 1, p.135. His figure for 1641 includes casualties. These he 
calculated to have been 25 per cent of the gross rental. To calculate what the revised gross rental, i.e. 
total landed income minus casualties, is requires the division of this revised figure for total landed 
income by 5 and the multiplication of the resultant figure by 4: i.e. £582,000 divided by 5 = £116,400 
multiplied by 4 = £465,600. The mean is, therefore, £465,600 divided by 121 = £3,847.93. I have again 
provided for the inclusion and exclusion of casualties at this date. 

"" See note 39 above. 
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seventy years earlier. Some improvement in real terms by 1641 is 
indicated even when casualties are excluded. 

The manorial estimates have, admittedly, still to be examined. The 
calculations of the peerage’s holdings in 1534 rest upon the assumption 
that the manors they held approximated around the mean in the way that 
the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample appears to do. If that assumption is 


correct, then a comparison with Professor Stone’s 1965 estimates of 
manorial holdings shows: 








Table 5*° 





Date No.ofpeers Estimated total manorial holdings Average holdings per family 








1534 54 1,625 30 
or or 
1,806 33 
1558 63 3,051)* 3,390 (3,279)* -(48)* 54 (59)* 
1602 57 (1,998)* 2,220 (2,442) (35)* 39 (43)* 
1641121 (2,772)* 3,080 (3,388)* — (23)* 25 (28) 


[Pre-1602 creations: 34 
Post-1602 creations: 20] 


* The estimates for 1558, 1602 and 1641 were subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 10 per 
cent. The figures in brackets show the range of possibilities allowed by Professor Stone’s calculations. 





This table suggests that the total and average manorial holdings of the 
peerage grew very markedly between 1534 and 1558 and that both were 
still greater in 1602 than they had been in 1534. The surviving Tudor 
creations in 1641 were apparently in a position comparable to that of the 
peerage in 1534 in terms of average manorial holdings: this point would 
remain sound even if their average holding in 1641 was 10 per cent lower 
than the figure Professor Stone gave — i.e. 30 instead of 34.% The margin 
of error that Professor Stone very properly gave for his estimates of the 
peerage’s total manorial holdings in 1558, 1602 and 1641 leaves the 
critical comparisons between estimated average holdings in 1534 and his 
calculation of average holdings in 1602 and between the estimates for 
1534 and the average holdings of the surviving Tudor creations in 1641 
unaffected. 

In 1972, Professor Stone revised his estimates of the total manorial 
holdings of the peerage. He reduced the overall estimates for 1558 and 





“° For the peerage’s total and average holdings in 1558, 1602 and 1641, see Crisis, Appendix XI, p.764. 
These figures are subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent. Ibid., p.152. 
“ Crisis, Appendix XI, p.764 gives the average manorial holdings of the pre-1602 creations as 34. 
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1602 by 4.3 per cent and 3.8 per cent respectively while increasing that 
for 1641 by 6.8 per cent.”* It was not then made clear how large a margin 
of error these new estimates bore although the totals evidently fell within 
the overall limits he proposed in 1965: to be on the safe side the revised 
figures ought, perhaps, to be treated as subject to a margin of error of plus 
or minus 10 per cent themselves.” If these revised manorial estimates 


offered by Professor Stone are compared to the estimates available for 
1534, the results are: 





Table 6*° 


Date No.of peers Estimated total manorial holdings Average holdings per family 








1534 54 1,625 30 

or or 

1,806 33 
1558 63 (2,925)* 3,250 (3,575)* — (46)* 52 (57)* 
1602 57 (1,926)* 2,140 (2,354)* — (34)* 37 (41)* 
1641-121 (2,961)* 3,290 (3,619)* — (24)* 27 (30)* 


* The figures in brackets show the range of possibilities if Professor Stone’s revised figures for 
manorial holdings are subject to a margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent. If the overall range of 


possibilities for total and average holdings remain as they were in 1965, the range of possibilities can 
be seen in Table 5. 





This table again suggests that the average manorial holdings of the 
peerage in 1534 was a lower figure than it apparently was in 1602. Even 
if total and average manorial holdings in 1602 were 10 per cent lower 
than Professor Stone’s 1972 estimate, this point is still valid. 
Unfortunately, he provided no indication then of his calculation of the 
number of manors held by all the surviving Tudor creations in 1641 
although he apparently accepted that 33 of them held 981 manors at an 
average of 29.72 per family.*’ Given a margin of error for the manorial 
holdings of these 33 families of plus or minus 10 per cent,”® average 
holdings may have been as low as 26.75 manors per family or as high as 





“Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No.1, p.133. 

* Professor Stone treated his revised figures offered in 1972 as falling within the range of error of plus 
or minus 10 per cent that he had set out in 1965. 

*° The figures for the total and mean manorial holdings for 1558, 1602 and 1641 are taken directly from 
Professor Stone’s table in Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No. 1, p.133. I have calculated the average holdings to 
the nearest round number. 

” Ec.H.R., Volume 25, No.1, p.133. 

* Crisis, p.156 
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32.69 per family in 1641. This range and the average of 29.72 is 
nonetheless comparable to the lower average manorial holding of 30 
calculable for 1534. 

This series of tables suggests that, if Professor Stone’s contentions 
about the relative reliability of the subsidy assessments of the peerage 
under Henry VIII are sound and if either his 1965 or his 1972 estimates of 
the landed income of the peerage in 1559, 1602 and 1641 are to be 
accepted, his argument about the economic crisis through which the 
peerage allegedly passed in the late-sixteenth and early-seventeenth 
centuries has to be re-assessed. Their economic position seems to have 
been marginally better in 1602 than it had been prior to the dissolution of 
the monasteries in the most unfavourable case to be found in Tables 1 to 
4. The late J.P.Cooper once suggested that the period from 1540 to 1560 
or 1570 could be seen as the high-water mark for the acquisitions of the 
Elizabethan peerage and that some falling of the tide was to be expected 
for demographic as well as economic reasons.” This view is stil] cogent 
in my opinion. By commencing his study at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth when the peerage as a group had most obviously profited from 
recent royal largesse, Professor Stone took as his point of reference a date 
at which their landed resources had been progressively bolstered for two 
and a half decades. But the subsequent decline in their fortunes never 
reduced them to the level of 1534. In this extended perspective, the 
‘economic crisis’ of the peerage in the late-sixteeenth and early- 
seventeenth centuries appears as no more than a surrender of the 
exceptional gains of the mid-Tudor period rather than as a fundamental 
crisis in the peerage’s long-term fortunes. 

The manorial tables set out here also call into question the broad 
perspective in which Professor Stone has asked students of the period to 
view the peerage at the close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The loss of 
manors his figures indicate in the years after 1558 does not appear to 
have gone so far as to diminish their total or average holdings below the 
level of 1534. It is, once again, the point of departure for the study — at 
the end rather than at the beginning of a period of rapid accumulation of 
land — that calls its striking claims about the landed fortunes of the 
peerage in 1602 into serious question. 


Part Two: the Manorial samples and estimates of total landed income 


The case developed by Professor Stone in 1965 rested upon his 
estimates of the peerage’s total landed income and of its total manorial 





" J.P.Cooper, the Counting of Manors, Ec.H.R., Volume 8, p.388. 
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holdings. He took exemplary care to explain the severe limitations on the 
evidence available to him from private sources about the financial 
position of the peerage in 1559, 1602 and 1641°° and the extreme caution 
with which it was necessary to treat the records of government taxation in 
trying to fill the gaps.°’ He was equally forthcoming about the range of 
evidence upon which his manorial statistics were based” and the margins 
of error to which his manorial estimates were subject.’ The two sets of 
figures were, as he pointed out, independent of one another to a very 
large degree™ and appeared to offer separate corroboration of his 
arguments.’ The economic crisis through which the peerage allegedly 
passed in the years just before and just after 1600 was thus illuminated 
from two angles. 

The independence of the estimates of total landed income from those 
for total manorial holdings was not, however, absolute. Professor Stone 
took pains to explain that manorial counts were used to assign two 
families to categories of income for his estimate of the peerage’s gross 
rental in 1559: in 1602, about a fifth of all families had to be allocated to 
an income group for his estimate of gross _rental by guessing from 
manorial counts checked by extrapolation from other information at an 
earlier or later date while in 1641 such counts were employed as guides to 
the gross rentals of sixteen families.’ Even though he did not explain 
precisely how these calculations were made or provide an example of the 
process, manorial counts were used by Professor Stone in 1965 to 
produce estimates of gross rental for some peerage families at each of his 
chosen dates. With the addition of casualties put at just over 20 per cent 
of gross rental in 1559 and at 25 per cent of gross rental in 1602,>’ they 
were subsumed within his calculation of the peerage’s total landed 
income at these dates: whether one takes the total gross rental of the 
peerage in 1641 as equivalent to the 1559 and 1602 estimates of gTOSS 
rental plus casualties or not,’* manorial counts were employed to estimate 
income from land at that date. In fact, Lawrence Stone went further still. 
He used the mean (sale) value disclosed by his Close Rolls sample of 
manors for 1597-1608 without adjustment for price movements to 
calculate the capital value of 585 manors held by 50 peerage families in 





*° Crisis, p.130 

*! Tbid., pp. 131-133. 

** Thid., p.150. 

» Tbid., pp.152, 156. 

~" Tbid., p.139 n.1. Cf. Ibid., p.161. 
°° Thid., p.161. 

°° Thid., p.139 n.1. 

*" Tbid., pp.141, 142. 

°§ See Part Onen.37 above. 
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the area covered by the Victoria County History in November, 1558.>° 
This is a clear example of one of the manorial samples being used to 
calculate values at a date almost forty years before it was taken. The 
principles that lie behind the adoption of this procedure — namely, that the 
two manorial samples provide valid evidence applicable to the 
distribution of the peerage’s holdings and that, since the dispersion of 
manorial values relative to the mean remained “so stable” between 1535 
and 1602, “there is a strong prima-facie case for supposing that it did not 
alter very much” by 1641% — are clear and, indeed, crucial to the 
maintenance of his argument. Professor Stone openly held them in 1965 
and maintained them in the subsequent debate. 

Under the circumstances, it is perhaps surprising that Professor Stone 
did not try to test his estimates of the total gross rental or of the total 
landed income of the peerage against calculations (using one or other 
mean from his manorial samples) from his estimates of total manorial 
holdings.°’ He certainly regarded his manorial figures as more reliable 
than his estimates of landed income.” In view of his own practice in 
calculating some families’ gross rentals from manorial counts (along with 
supplementary evidence) and his calculation of capital values in 1558 
from his Close Rolls sample for 1597-1608, Professor Stone could have 
had no legitimate objection in principle if estimates are made of the total 
gross rentals or of the total landed income of the peerage in 1558/9, 1602 
and 1641 using the Valor Ecclesiasticus and Close Rolls samples as 
guides to mean values. Account will clearly have to be taken of the 
margin of error of plus or minus 10 per cent given by him for his 
calculations of the total manorial holdings of the peerage” and of the 
movement of the Phelps-Brown price index for consumables over the 
period.” If these provisos are met, a comparison may then be made with 
his 1965 and 1972 estimates of the total gross rental and the total landed 





”° Crisis, p.154 n.1. For the implications, see The Economic History Review, 2™ Series, Volume 25 
No.1 (February, 1972), p.130. No reply was made by Professor Stone on the point I raised. 

°° Crisis, pp. 147-148. Professor Stone’s comment, ibid., p.147 that “unfortunately there is at present 
available no third set of figures yielding data for mean values and the dispersion of values for 1641” is 
clear enough. But only two pages before he had observed that there were “very few aristocratic manors 
recorded in the Royalist Composition Papers which on the valuation of their owner were bringing in 
less than £20 a year.” This appears to imply that Professor Stone had undertaken an analysis of the 
distribution by value of manors held by peers and recorded in the Royalist Composition Papers. Ibid., 
p.145. 

*! This is the logical procedure if information on the manorial holdings of the peerage was more readily 
available and more reliable than that for landed income. 

* Crisis., p.161. 


° Thid., p.152. 
*" See Part One above for the movement of the Phelps-Brown price index. It was there calculated as: 
1535 60 
1559 100 
1602 179 
1641 219 


Cf. Crisis, p.762 n.1. 
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income of the peerage and some light may be thrown on the compatibility 
of his figures for both with those for manorial holdings. 

If the mean annual values of the Valor Ecclesiasticus® and Close 
Rolls samples are adjusted to 1559 prices in accordance with the Phelps- 
Brown price index and allowance is made for the margin of error of plus 
or minus 10 per cent for the total manorial holdings of the peerage, the 
results of the calculations for 1558/9 are: 





Table 7 


Date Manorsheld V.E. mean Meanat 1559 ) prices Estimated total landed income 








+10% 3,729 £185,816.07 
1558/9 Mean 3,390 £29.9 £49.83 £168,934.99 
-10% 3,051 £152,031.33 
C.R. mean 
+10% 3,729 £180,185.28 
Mean 3,390 =£86.5 £48.32 £163,804.80 
-10% 3,051 £147,424 32 





Stone’s 1965 estimate of the total gross rental of the peerage in 1559 was 
£112,000 and that of their total landed income was £135,000: in 1972, he 
revised the estimate of their total landed income upwards to £146,000. 
The striking point about this table is that neither estimate for total landed 
income falls within the range of conceivable total landed incomes 
suggested by the figures for total manorial holdings multiplied by the 
mean manorial values calculated in his samples. Even when the lower 
mean annual value indicated by the later Close Rolls sample and the 
minimum figure for total manorial holdings are taken, his revised 








°° The mean annual value of the Valor Ecclesiasticus sample for 1535 was given by Professor Stone as 
£29.9. Crisis, p.763. Using the Phelps-Brown price index for consumables to adjust this fi gure for 
subsequent dates produces the following results: 

1559 (£29.9 divided by 60) x 100 = £ 49.83 

1602 (£29.9 divided by 60) x 179 = £ 89.20 

1641 (£29.9 divided by 60) x 219 = £109.13 

The mean sale value of the Close Rolls sample was £1,730. Crisis, p.763. At 20 years’ purchase, the 
rate given elsewhere in the book (ibid., pp.165, 481, 543 and 763), this is equivalent to an annual value 


of (£1,730 divided by 20) = £86.5. In terms of the Phelps-Brown price index for consumables, this 
figure can be adjusted to: 


1559 (£86.5 divided by 179) x 100 = £48.32 

1641 (£86.5 divided by 179) x 219 = £105.83 

No recalculation is necessary for 1602. 

2 Crisis, pp.760, 141, 762. Ec.H.R., loc.cit., p.135. It is important to note that, in offering his revised 
figures, Professor Stone simply assumed that the manors held by the rest of the peerage had the same 


mean annual value as that estimated in my calculations for 41 families in 1558/9 and for 33 families in 
1602 and 1641. 
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estimate for total landed income still falls short. If Professor Stone’s 
contentions about the counting of manors are correct, this suggests that 
his estimates of the peerage’s total landed income may have been too low 
or that his estimates of their total manorial holdings are too high. Whether 
in their original or revised forms, they do not appear to be compatible 
with the manorial samples. 


If this exercise is repeated for the year 1602, the results are: 





Table 8 


Date Manors held V.E.Mean Meanat 1559 prices Estimated total landed income 








+ 10 % 2442 £219,047.4 
1602 Mean 2220 £29.9 £89.7 £199,134 
- 10% 1998 £179,220.6 
C.R.Mean 
+10% 2442 £211,233 
Mean 2220 £86.5 £192,030 
-10% 1998 £172,827 





Professor Stone’s estimate in 1965 for the total gross rental of the peerage 
was £140,000 and of its total landed income in 1602 was £175,000:°” this 
was based in part on the allocation of “about a fifth of all families” to an 
income group for gross rental by “guessing from manorial counts.’ In 
1972, he revised this figure upwards to £180,000.°° It has to be said that 
this revised estimate of £180,000 barely falls within the range of total 
landed incomes calculable from the Valor Ecclesiasticus mean and then 
only when the peerage’s total manorial holdings are at the lower end of 
the range. Although this revised estimate can be more comfortably met 
within the calculations made from the Close Rolls mean, it is still well 
below the total landed income suggested by a calculation from the 
estimated mean total manorial holdings of 2,220. Allowing for the 
degree of interdependence between Professor Stone’s manorial 
calculations and his estimates of gross rental which he specified, the 
question again arises as to whether his original and revised estimates of 
total landed income are too low or whether his figures for the peerage’s 
total manorial holdings are too high. Once again, the two sets of estimates 
do not appear to be wholly compatible with the manorial samples. 





ot Crisis, pp.760, 142, 762. 
* Tbid., p.139 n.1. 
° Ec.H.R., loc.cit., p.135. 
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It ought to be noted in passing that Professor Stone did conduct an 
analysis in 1965 to discover whether peers were selling off their small 
manors and keeping their larger ones. He, therefore, made a count of all 
the manors sold by the peerage between 1595 and 1610 of which the sale 
price was known, either from the Close Rolls or from other records. The 
ninety one manors on which he had information had “a mean value of 
£2,180 as compared with the mean for the Close Rolls sample of £1,730, 
and were therefore distinctly more valuable than the average rather than 
less. This is not surprising”, he then argued, “since peers tended to own 
the richer manors.””’ It was not clear whether Professor Stone 
understood the implications of this phrase. If peers really did hold manors 
that were more valuable than the average, then his estimates for their total 
landed income would be even more seriously affected than the Tables 
above would suggest. If it can be assumed even for a moment that the 
average sale value of manors held by the peerage between 1595 and 1610 
was £2,180, equivalent to an annual value of £109 at twenty years’ 
purchase, and that this was representative of the annual value of the 
peerage’s overall holdings, then 1,998 manors should have produced a 
total landed income of the order of £217,782: 2,220 manors should have 
resulted in the peerage receiving a total landed income of £241,980: and 
2,442 manors ought, in theory, to have produced a total landed income of 
£266,178. These are figures even further outside the range permitted by 
his 1965 and 1972 estimates. 


These doubts are strongly reinforced by the calculations for 1641: 





Table 9 





Date Manorsheld V.Emean Mean at 164 l prices Estimated total gross rental/landed income 








+10% 3,388 £369,732.44 

1641 Mean 3,080 £29.9 £109.13 £336,120.40 

-10% 2,772 £302,508.36 
C.R.mean Mean at 1641 prices 

+10% 3,388 £358,552.04 

Mean 3,080 £86.5 £105.83 £325,956.40 

-10% 2,772 £293 ,360.76 





Professor Stone’s estimate of the peerage’s total gross rental alone at this 
date was £505,000 in 1965: with casualties included, he estimated total 
landed income to have been £630,000 in 1641.7! His revised 1972 
estimate of the peerage’s total landed income in 1641 was £582,000 but 





” Crisis, p.159. 
” Tbid., pp.761, 762. 
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this figure included a calculation that casualties were equivalent to 25 per 
cent of the gross rental:” that being so, the revised gross rental of the 
peerage in 1641 can be estimated at £465,600.”° The contrast between the 
range of estimates provided by a combination of the sample mean values 
(adjusted for price changes) and the total manorial holdings on the one 
hand and the figures offered by Professor Stone for total gross rental 
alone is striking. It is even more glaring with his successive estimates of 
total landed income. The claim that the dispersion of manorial values 
relative to the mean did not alter very much between 1602 and 1641 
cannot be sustained on this basis. Nor will an assurance that “the mean 
value of manors in real terms was ... rising” between those two dates” be 
enough to save Professor Stone’s case. Assuming that he is right in 
revising his estimate of the peerage’s total manorial holdings to 3,290 in 
1641 and that the peerage’s total gross rental was £465,600 at that date,” 
the average annual value of a manor would have been £141.52 in 
contemporary money:”° that represents a rise of 63.60 per cent in nominal 
terms and of almost 34 per cent in real terms over the figure for the Close 
Rolls sample.’” There is nothing in his text to suggest a performance of 
this kind by the peerage. If casualties are included in the figure for 1641, 
the revised mean income per manor calculated by Professor Stone in 
1972 was £177,” arise of 104.62 per cent in nominal terms and of 67.25 
per cent in real terms. These are even more improbable figures.” The 
two sets of figures — for total gross rental or for total landed income and 
for total manorial holdings — offered by Professor Stone for 1641 appear 
to be completely incompatible. Furthermore, the link with the manorial 
samples assumed by but not demonstrated in his argument has been 
decisively severed. 

This exercise has been based on the assumption that the manors held 
by the peerage were distributed around the mean in the way that the 





”* Ec.H.R., loc.cit., p.135 n.* to his table. 


™ The revised figure for gross rental in 1641 can be calculated by dividing his estimate for total landed 


income in 1641 by 125 and multiplying the resultant figure by 100: i.e. (£582,000 divided by 125) x 
100 = £465,600. 


”* Crisis, p.148. 

ie Ec.H.R., loc.cit., p.133 and n.72 above. 

”° Calculated as: £465,600 divided by 3,290 = £141.51975 etc. 

” Calculated as: (£141.52 minus £86.5) divided by £86.5 = £55.02 divided by £86.5 = 63.60693 %. 
The mean annual value of the Close Rolls sample in 1641 prices was, by Professor Stone’s criteria, 
£105.83. See note 64 above. In real terms, the rise between the sample’s mean and that for the peerage 


in 1641 based on gross rental alone was: (£141.52 minus £105.83) divided by £105.83 = £35.69 
divided by £105.83 = 33.72389 % 


"© Ec.H.R., loc.cit., p.135. 

” Tn nominal terms, the rise was (£177- £86.5) divided by £86.5 = £90.5 divided by £86.5 = 104.62427 
%. In real terms, the mean annual value of the Close Rolls sample in 1641 prices was £105.83. See note 
64 above. The rise in real terms between the sample’s mean and that for the peerage in 1641 based on 


Professor Stone’s 1972 estimate was: (£177 minus £105.83) divided by £105.83 = £71.17 divided by 
£105.83 = 67.24936%. 
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samples analysed by Professor Stone appear to do. He himself was 
prepared to use manorial counts in a limited way to assign a number of 
peerage families to categories of gross rental in 1559, 1602 and 1641 and 
was even bolder in calculating capital values for the manors held by 50 
peerage families in 1558 in the area covered by the V.C.H. directly from 
his Close Rolls sample for 1597-1608. But if an attempt is made to 
estimate the total landed income of the peerage from its total manorial 
holdings (using the mean annual values of the two samples after 
adjustment for price changes) within a range of plus or minus 10 per cent 
from the mean, both his 1965 and his 1972 estimates of the peerage’s 
total landed income at the accession of Queen Elizabeth fall below the 
minimum figure calculable from his mean annual manorial values: even 
in 1602, when the original estimates of total manorial holdings and of 
gross rental were to a degree interrelated, the divergence between 
Professor Stone’s successive estimates of total landed income and the 
range suggested by calculations from the two samples’ means. still 
requires explanation: by 1641, the discrepancies are so glaring as to 
undermine any claim that the original or revised estimates of gross rental, 
still less those for total landed income, can be reconciled with the 
estimates calculable from total manorial holdings. 
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Appendix 1: the manorial samples and Stone’s estimates of the landed 
income and manorial holdings of the peerage 


Professor Stone’s argument about the validity of his manorial counts 
rested on his calculations about the mean value of manors and their 
distribution about the mean deriving from the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 
1535 and his Close Rolls sample between 1597 and 1608. His readers in 
1965 were invited to infer that, provided large enough numbers were 
involved, changes in the landed income of the peerage could be inferred 
from his estimates, which were subject to a margin of error of plus or 
minus 10 per cent, of the manorial possessions of that group between 
1558 and 1602 and between both those dates and 1641. His challenge in 
response to my criticisms in 1972 was to ask why church property in 
1535 was likely to have differed in mean value or in dispersion around 
the mean from a random sample of lay property at that date. I am happy 
to take up that challenge on the basis of his own figures for the manorial 
holdings and landed income of the peerage. 

This can be done by accepting his 1965 or 1972 estimates for the 
landed income, i.e. gross rental plus casualties, of the peerage in 1559 and 
1602 and by considering his estimates of the peerage’s gross rental in 
1641 as well as of its landed income at the same date. For the reasons I 
explained in 1972, it may be safer to consider the peerage’s gross rental 
in 1641 as the equivalent of gross rental plus casualties in 1559 and 1602. 
To obtain an estimate of the average annual value of a manor in 1559, 
1602 and 1641, these figures need to be divided by the number of manors 
held. The results using his 1965 estimates are: 





Table 10 


Date_ Number of manorsheld Total landed income Value permanor V.E.mean C.R.mean 








1558/9 3,390 £135,000 £39.82 £49.83 £48.32 

1602 2,220 £175,000 £ 78.83 £ 89.7 £ 86.5 

1641 3.080 £505,000* £163.96 £109.13 £105.83 
£630,000# £204.54 


* excluding casualties 
# including casualties 











It is clear from Table 10 that, if Professor Stone’s 1965 estimates of the 
landed income of the peerage and of its manorial holdings were correct, 
then the manors held by the peerage were significantly poorer in 1558/9 
and 1602 than those in his two samples but spectacularly richer in 1641. 
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His view that, although it could not “be proved that the dispersion of 
manorial values did not change between 1602 and 1641” but that, “since 
it remained so stable in the previous sixty seven years, there is a strong 
prima facie case for supposing that it did not alter very much in the next 
thirty-nine” is untenable on the basis of his own figures. 

An appeal to the margin of error of plus or minus ten per cent that 
Professor Stone allowed for his manorial counts will not save his case. If 
the average values of manors held by the peerage disclosed in Table 10 


are compared to those for the Valor Ecclesiasticus and Close Rolls 
samples, the results are: 

















Table 11 
Date Average Value V.Emean %-+or—of VE. CR.mean %+or-—ofCR. 
1558/9 £39.82 £49.83 -20 £48.32 -17.59 
1602. £78.83 £ 89.7 -12.12 £ 86.5 - 8.87 
1641 £163.96# £109.13 +50.24 £105.83 +54.93 
£204.54* +87.43 +93,27 


# excluding casualties 
* including casualties 








In only one of the six comparisons made between the average annual 
values of manors held by the peerage and the mean annual values 
disclosed in the samples, i.e. in 1602 between the former and the Close 
Rolls sample, would Professor Stone’s margin of error be enough to save 
his argument. But in all of the cases up to and including 1602, the manors 
held by the peerage appear to be poorer than those covered in the 
samples: by 1641, the spectacular increase in the average value of the 
manors held by the peerage and the unrepresentative nature of the 
samples by that date cannot be explained on Professor Stone’s premises. 

In 1972, Professor Stone revised his estimates of the landed income of 
the peerage and of its total manorial holdings. He set out clearly what he 
then took to be the mean income per manor for the peerage. These figures 
can be compared with the estimates for the Valor Ecclesiasticus and 
Close Rolls means. The results are: 
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Table 12 


Date Mean income permanor V.E.mean %+or-—of VE. C.Rmean %+or—ofCR. 


1558/9 £45 £49.83 - 9.69 £48.32 - 6.87 
1602 £84 £ 89.7 -4.12 £ 86.5 - 2.89 
1641 £177# £109.13 +62.19 £105.83 +67.25 


# including casualties 














This exercise in revision was achieved by straightforwardly assuming that 
the manors held by the entire peerage in 1558/9 and 1602 were as 
valuable as those held by the 41 families in my 1972 tables and for the 33 
families in my table for 1641. Smaller though the differences are, the 
point that the manors held by the peerage appear on this revised basis to 
have been poorer than those represented in the samples in 1558/9 and 
1602 but much richer by 1641 remains sound. It is still not possible to 
accept that manorial counts can be relied upon to indicate changing 
landed wealth and income in the period between 1602 and 1641. 
Whichever set of Stone’s estimates for the landed income and 


manorial holdings of the peerage one prefers, neither is fully compatible 
with his manorial samples. 
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THE SAYBROOK COMPANY AND THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ITS 
COLONIZING VENTURE 


I must begin by thanking you for the opportunity to give this paper tonight. I 
am particularly grateful because it allows me as a relatively regular participant in this 
seminar to make what I hope will be a positive contribution to its discussions. If I 
seem a little nervous, this is partly due to the nature of the task I have set myself. By 
long-standing tradition, seminar papers fall into one of two categories, those 
reporting completed research and others offering interim accounts of work still in 
progress. It ought to be stated clearly at the outset that my analysis of what appears to 
be a relatively minor episode in early English colonial history draws upon little new 
information whilst attempting to sustain some far-reaching conclusions about the 
politics of these islands and of New England in the 1630s. Indeed, for parts of my 
argument and for reasons which will become clear later, it is unlikely that evidence 
was ever committed directly to paper even though its substance can be inferred from 
the surviving material. This will, I hope, help to explain the highly conditional terms 
in which my case will be put. So, in composing and delivering this paper, I may, 
therefore, be creating a third and still lower form of analysis, that of speculation in 
progress, for which I may be censured with the customary courtesy and generosity of 
this seminar. To avoid Alice's fate at the hands of the Queen of Hearts at her trial in 
Wonderland - "Sentence first - verdict afterwards" - may I first plead my case before 
throwing myself upon your mercy ? 


Traditionally, the origins of English settlement in Connecticut have been traced 
to the migration of men, women and children from the settlements of Dorchester, 
Newtown and Watertown in the recently established colony of Massachusetts to the 
richer lands of the Connecticut river valley, which lay beyond the Bay colony's 
boundaries, in 1635 and 1636. The small towns of Hartford, Wethersfield and 
Windsor that they established formed the nucleus of the new colony. Under the 
leadership of its founding fathers, men like Thomas Hooker, its most prominent 
Minister, and of magistrates like John Haynes and Roger Ludlow, Connecticut 
developed its own distinctive forms of government in Church and State from the late- 
1630s onwards culminating in its Royal Charter of 1662. In this story of exodus from 
Massachusetts but also of continuing links and tensions with it, the attempts of the 
Saybrook Company based in the British Isles to establish permanent settlements in 
Connecticut at the same time seem to have been no more than a distracting interlude. 
Its activities, which were based upon a dubious, perhaps, even a fraudulent, patent of 
1632, lasted little more than two years and were, in any event, frustrated by the 
migrants from the towns of Massachusetts. Their pre-emptive occupation of land in 
Connecticut and the evident failure of the members of the Saybrook Company to 
reach agreement with the rulers of Massachusetts on the terms for their emigration to 
New England may well have underlain the bitter recriminations that passed between 
William Fiennes, Ist Viscount Say and Sele, in England and John Winthrop the elder 
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in Massachusetts in 1640. The sale of the company's fort at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River to that colony's de facto government in December, 1644 
constituted its epitaph. In the broader sweep of the major events unfolding in 
England and of the evolution of the New England colonies, the fate of the Saybrook 
Company and of its only settlement appears to have been of minuscule significance. 

This interpretation of the role of the Saybrook Company has the full weight of 
modern scholarship behind it. Nonetheless, it will be challenged here. It is my 
intention to argue that, despite the almost universal scepticism with which it has been 
viewed by twentieth-century historians, the "Old Patent" of Connecticut under which 
the Saybrook Company claimed to act was probably, if not certainly, genuine. It was 
the possession of this patent, which gave the company rights of government and 
proprietary powers in Connecticut, that enabled its members to enter into 
negotiations with the rulers of Massachusetts from the summer of 1634 onwards on 
the settlement of Connecticut as a joint venture and on the terms for their own 
emigration to New England. The unspoken corollary was that the Saybrook 
Company's members were ready, if necessary, to join the Bay colony in resisting the 
imposition of royal or conciliar authority in New England by force of arms. The 
company's two leading figures, Viscount Say and Sele and the 2nd Lord Brooke, 
were, moreover, prepared to propose re-casting the older colony's forms of 
government and, perhaps, to enclose Connecticut within a larger commonwealth 
modelled upon what King Charles I would have regarded as a Venetian republic to 
be established without his consent. It was the result of their failure to agree on these 
proposals and the burgeoning crises in the British Isles that severed the alliance 
between the Saybrook Company and the Bay colony. Ironically, this also condemned 
the hopes of the leaders of Massachusetts for extending their authority over 
Connecticut to failure. If these arguments can be sustained, they will undercut claims 
that English politics had been completely pacified by the 1630s and that the will to 
resist King Charles I by force of arms did not exist even in theory before 1642. No 
less controversially, they will show how the deep-seated conservatism of 
Massachusetts's godly rulers when faced with the aristocratic constitutionalism of 
these peers and their allies prevented the formation of the first of the "united states" 
of New England and reduced its appeal as a model for England itself. 


The story of early English attempts to settle in New England is very well known. 
The most famous episodes, those of the Pilgrim Fathers who settled at New 
Plymouth in 1620 and of the participants in the " great migration" to Massachusetts 
under the leadership of John Winthrop in 1630, still have historical resonance. An 
entire academic industry has grown up around them linking the Stuart dynasty's 
opponents in England to their exemplars in North America. They were not, however, 
the only such attempts. There were unofficial efforts promoted by former allies of the 
Pilgrim Fathers like Thomas Weston and of more profane figures like Thomas 
Morton whose way of life so shocked New Plymouth's Governor and historian, 
William Bradford. There were authorised ones like that of the Dorchester company 
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inspired by the Reverend John White which, although it failed, paved the way for the 
success of the New England and Massachusetts Bay companies. There were even 
attempts, curious though they have often seemed to colonial historians, to establish 
proprietary plantations with territories divided into baronies, counties and hundreds, 
with manors possessing courts leet and baron, administered by a Council composed 
of a Governor, a Bishop, a Chancellor, a Treasurer and so on. The plantation in New 
England that Sir Ferdinando Gorges tried to establish under his son Robert as 
Governor General between 1622 and 1625 falls into this category. All of them were, 
in theory, within the areas claimed by the English Crown and under the control of the 
Council for New England established by royal patent in November, 1620. For a 
number of reasons - the Council's largely aristocratic and gentry membership, its 
attachment to "feudal" forms of land tenure, its failure to promote effective 
colonization, the fact that, by the late-1620s, it probably had no more than two active 
members and the threats it generated to the successful Puritan settlements in New 
England in the 1630s - it has attracted hostile comments. Even so, the Council's 
power to grant patents proved vital to those wishing to leave England after 1629. 

In securing the charters for the New England and the Massachusetts Bay 
companies in 1628 and 1629 respectively, the adventurers and prospective migrants 
almost certainly had the help of Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick who, by then, was 
President of the Council for New England in succession to Sir Ferdinando Gorges. 
How much Warwick knew about the technical provisions of the charters and of the 
plans of John Winthrop and his allies to transfer the government of the 
Massachusetts Bay company to New England, a step essential to their aim of creating 
a reformed civil and ecclesiastical commonwealth, remains obscure. But he, like his 
ally, Viscount Say and Sele, was helpful and sympathetic to the venture. It was 
Warwick's man-of-affairs and second cousin, Sir Nathaniel Rich, who provided the 
necessary letter of introduction to help one of Winthrop's sons to gain access in order 
to survey Landguard Fort near Harwich in December, 1629 and who, a year later, 
was credited by John Humphry, a member in turn of the Dorchester, New England 
and Massachusetts Bay companies, with having brought Gorges to the point where 
he was prepared only to demand that his son's tenants might "liue quietly and 
uniniured" by the colonists. Despite this tactical triumph, Gorges, as Humphry 
commented to Isaac Johnson, "neyther will nor can doe us much good, yet hee or 
anie may have eare to doe us hurte." In the meantime, Warwick would "take a Pattent 
of that place you writ of for himselfe, and so wee may bee bould to doe there as if it 
were our owne." With such allies, Massachusetts's prospects seemed secure. 

Nonetheless, John Humphry's forebodings soon proved justified. For a variety of 
reasons, perhaps because his son's tenants were not left unmolested by the new rulers 
in Massachusetts or because his attempts to secure recognition that the migrants were 
his tenants failed, Sir Ferdinando Gorges's pacifism faded. His intention to reassert 
his rights and to overthrow the Bay colony's charter with the help of men like 
Thomas Morton and Sir Christopher Gardiner, both of whom had been forced to 
leave Massachusetts as a result of their conduct, was evident from the middle of 
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1631. In May, 1632, he, Captain John Mason and their allies complained to the 
Privy Council about the way in which the patents for Massachusetts had been 
obtained and on how the colony was being governed. No actual hearing was, 
however, held until December, 1632 by which time Warwick had been obliged to 
stand down as President of the Council and Gorges had consolidated his support. 
Allegations were apparently then made that the planters intended to repudiate their 
allegiance to the Crown and were not only bitterly critical of the Church of England's 
episcopal hierarchy and the State but had separated from that Church and the laws of 
England. Fortunately, perhaps too fortunately, from the point of view of the Bay 
colony, there was written testimony from Captain Wiggin, who had recently returned 
from Pascataqua in New England, and from New Plymouth's agent in England, 
Edward Winslow, who was cooling his heels in the Fleet prison, about the 
discontented and seditious characters of Gardiner and Morton and oral evidence from 
Matthew Cradock, John Humphry and Sir Richard Saltonstall, all of whom were 
examined as members of the Massachusetts Bay company, to set against these 
claims. No jailbird can have sung more sweetly. As a result of their evidence and of 
the help received from Sir Thomas Jermyn and probably from Sir John Coke, the 
King's Secretary of State who was an old acquaintance of Winthrop’s brother-in-law, 
Emmanuel Downing, the colony was given the benefit of the doubt by the Privy 
Council in January, 1633. Gorges's first assault had failed and his plans to apply for a 
new patent for the Council, to review all previous grants and to send special officers 
for the government of New England had been frustrated. 

It was this episode that prompted Edward Howes to comment favourably in 
March, 1633 on the colony's providential deliverance from its enemies and to relay 
the view of its "noble and best frinds" that it should have a Council of choice allies in 
England with contacts at Court to answer for it at all times. In fact, his 
congratulations were premature and his advice was too late. In May, 1633, the Privy 
Council re-appointed its committee for New England. Stage by stage, it adopted the 
agenda of Gorges and his allies. The departure of vessels for New England was first 
delayed in January, 1634 and then, early in the following month, instructions were 
given that everyone sailing there should take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
and that all shipboard services should conform to the Book of Common Prayer. 
Shortly thereafter, Cradock and Humphry had the experience of being denounced by 
Archbishop Laud, the chairman of this committee, as "a couple of preposterous 
knaves" and Cradock was instructed to write to Massachusetts to secure the return of 
the company's patent to England. Thomas Morton looked forward to travelling with a 
General Governor to be appointed to reduce New England to obedience and to seeing 
his schismatic enemies repent. 

This demand for the return of the charter reached the colony in June, 1634. The 
reaction in Massachusetts was to procrastinate. A decision was made in July, 1634 to 
reply to Cradock but not to the Privy Council. Discussion on the patent was left to 
the next General Court but neither in August or September is there any official record 
of debate on the subject. Instead, measures for defence were undertaken with orders 
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being given for the fortification of Castle Island in Boston Bay, at Charlestown, 
Dorchester and elsewhere. A War Council was appointed and instructions were given 
for training men. Early in January, 1635, a meeting of Ministers, the Governor and 
the Assistants of the General Court at Boston agreed that it would be acceptable to 
defend their possessions against a General Governor sent from England. To borrow 
a phrase, Massachusetts would fight and that would be right. 

Whilst Gorges and his supporters had been winning the struggle before the Privy 
Council, Say and Sele and Lord Brooke were actually investing in New England. 
They bought the patent for Pascataqua from the Bristol company of merchants and 
sent out a party of thirty people under the command, interestingly enough, of Captain 
Wiggin, which arrived in October, 1633. "Those that first enterprized this design," 
William Hubberd later commented, "intended religion as well as civil advantage 
thereby." Wiggin was clearly anxious over the next fifteen months to be on good 
terms with Massachusetts's rulers. Unfortunately, there was a major incident in the 
spring of 1634 when John Hockin, who was in charge of a pinnace owned by the two 
peers, was killed in a dispute with the magistrates of New Plymouth over trading 
rights at Kennebec. Determined efforts were made by the Bay colony to mediate 
between the peers and New Plymouth over the affair because of fears that it might 
provoke the King to send over a General Governor. John Winthrop the elder wrote 
privately late in May, 1634 to Sir Nathaniel Rich to explain what had happened and 
how concermed the colony was "that suche an occasion should be offerd to our 
enemys to reproache our profession and that such an iniurye should be offered to 
those hon[our]able persons who for loue of us and for furtherance of our beginnings 
here, had so farre eng[aged] themselv[es] with us." Two months later, he and the new 
Governor of Massachusetts, Thomas Dudley, wrote again to England to prevent a 
potentially damaging quarrel. Their pleas were successful. The reply received from 
Say and Sele and Lord Brooke in September, 1634 indicated that, although they 
might have sent a man of war to beat down New Plymouth's trading house at 
Kennebec, they preferred to see justice done by the representatives of Massachusetts 
acting together with their agent, Captain Wiggin. The colony's relationships with the 
peers and with New Plymouth in this Puritan menage a trois had survived this 
episode. Just as Warwick had written to John Winthrop immediately after the Privy 
Council had demanded the return of Massachusetts's charter to congratulate the 
colony on its prosperity and to offer his help in furthering its proceedings, so Say and 
Sele was the first to inform Massachusetts in June, 1635 that the ship in which 
Captain Mason and the colony's adversaries had intended to send over a General 
Governor had broken in two and sunk at its launching. The implications of these 
letters - of sympathy and support for Massachusetts in its struggle with Gorges, the 
Privy Council and the Crown - were clear. The development of this relationship 
between Say and Sele and Lord Brooke on the one side and Massachusetts on the 


other in 1633 and 1634 is the essential backdrop to the story of the Saybrook 
Company. 
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Technically, the origins of the Saybrook Company lie in the "Old Patent" of 
Connecticut granted in 1632. This document is one of the perennial puzzles of early 
English colonial history. Its contents appear, at first sight, to be straightforward 
enough: it was an assignment by Robert Rich, 2nd Earl of Warwick, of lands 
stretching for forty leagues south and south-west of the Narragansetts river in New 
England and inland from the western ocean to the south sea to William Fiennes, Ist 
Viscount Say and Sele, to the 2nd Lord Brooke and to nine others. The fundamental 
problem with this document, which was dated 19th March, 1632, is the apparent lack 
of contemporary evidence to support its authenticity. No record of such a patent 
being granted can be found in the exiguous surviving records of the Council for New 
England, the body formally responsible for making such grants, or in the more 
extensive archives of the Massachusetts Bay colony. The Winthrop family's papers 
appear to be equally unhelpful, at least, until 1635. The difficulty, moreover, of 
explaining why the Earl of Warwick applied to the Council for New England in June, 
1632 for a patent for his son, Lord Rich, and his associates covering land within the 
bounds of the "Old Patent" has never been satisfactorily resolved. In fact, there is no 
specific information on the manuscript itself until after the Restoration of the Stuart 
monarchy when John Winthrop the younger came to England in 1661 seeking 
confirmation of Connecticut's boundaries. The discovery then of a copy of the "Old 
Patent" was all too convenient for the colony's interests and, indeed, for his own 
concerns. As a result, the inference has been drawn that the "Old Patent" of 1632 
may be fictitious, perhaps even a deliberate forgery. 

The case against the authenticity of the "Old Patent" is a powerful one. It is 
cogent, detailed and very largely unanswered. That it is conclusive and unanswerable 
is another matter. For the text of the document has not been fully studied by its 
critics, whether apoplectic antiquarians or hypercritical modern historians: it contains 
details which make it unlikely that it was concocted in 1661 or 1662. The silence of 
the Massachusetts Bay colony's records and those of the Winthrop family on this 
transaction can be explained. It is also possible to account for the circumstances in 
which Warwick's application for a patent for his son and the latter's associates took 
place. If the overall balance of evidence suggests that the "Old Patent" is probably 
genuine, then this has important implications for the Saybrook Company's dealings 
with the rulers of Massachusetts and with the towns migrating from that colony to 
Connecticut. 

The first and most obvious point, however, to make about the "Old Patent" is that 
it is not a patent at all. It was a bargain and sale of land that the 2nd Earl of Warwick 
claimed already to hold to Viscount Say and Sele and the others. Warwick's putative 
right to convey this territory must logically have rested upon an earlier division or 
grants of lands by the Council for New England acting on behalf of the Crown or by 
the President of the Council acting alone. Patents of the latter kind, as one 
contemporary noted, were not recorded in the Council's own archive. What is clear is 
that this transfer - if it occurred - entailed the grant of no new patent. This may 
explain why no one in Massachusetts recorded it before or in 1632: Warwick had 
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been of assistance to the founders of the Bay colony in securing their charters and in 
their preparations for emigration from England. So, too, had Viscount Say and Sele 
just as he was to be in the period ahead. The proposition, however, that such a 
transaction between these peers and their long-standing political and religious allies 
had to be noted three thousand miles away in Massachusetts to validate its 
authenticity does not bear serious examination. The terms of the document 
furthermore suggest that rights of jurisdiction were conveyed to the recipients of the 
transfer and it is possible, perhaps even probable, that those of government may have 
been granted as well. The whole transaction, if genuine, rested upon the claims of the 
Crown of England to sovereignty over this part of North America, claims of which 
the rulers of Massachusetts were well aware, and the powers devolved to the Council 
for New England of which Warwick was President early in 1632. 

Is there any evidence, internal or external, to indicate that this conveyance of a 
putative earlier patent is genuine ? Such evidence is certainly required if charges that 
this document is probably fictitious or a forgery are to be refuted. All those named in 
it - the 2nd Earl of Warwick and his eldest son, Lord Rich, and Warwick's second 
cousin, Sir Nathaniel Rich, the 1st Viscount Say and Sele and Charles Fiennes, the 
2nd Lord Brooke, Sir Richard Saltonstall, John Hampden, John Humphry, Richard 
Knightley, Herbert Pelham and John Pym - are well known to seventeenth-century 
historians. Some of them, like Warwick and Say and Sele, Sir Nathaniel Rich and 
John Pym, had been drawn together in the Parliamentary politics of the late-1620s 
and were involved, together with Lord Brooke and Richard Knightley, in the 
colonizing activities of the Providence island Company. The parts played by Herbert 
Pelham, John Humphry and Sir Richard Saltonstall in English colonization of North 
America are also familiar to students of the period. The inclusion of John Hampden's 
name in this list is more surprising in the light of his hitherto limited intellectual 
interest in the colonization of New England but he certainly had other links with 
Viscount Say and Sele, Sir Nathaniel Rich, Richard Knightley and John Pym at this 
time. What has never been explained by those sceptical of the "Old Patent's" 
authenticity is why John Winthrop the younger, the one candidate definitely 
suggested as the master forger, or anyone else should have chosen this combination 
of names to cite in allegedly fabricating this document when one of these figures, 
Say and Sele, and the heirs of the others were still alive in 1661-62. Why, indeed, 
should he or any other forger have identified the witnesses as Walter Williams and 
Thomas Howson in concocting a bogus conveyance ? 

This question about the identity of the witnesses is of considerable importance. 
The one place scholars doubtful about the authenticity of the "Old Patent" have not 
hitherto considered looking for corroborative evidence has been amongst the 
extensive estate papers of the Rich family. It is easy enough to find Walter Williams 
there. He was from High Holborn in London, of gentry status and one of Warwick's 
servants from 1632 onwards. Williams last appears in the estate rentals in 1648 as the 
tenant of the site and demesnes of Southshoebury manor in Essex. Even though John 
Winthrop the elder who, as a minor Suffolk gentleman, had had links with Warwick 
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through his first and third marriages and in connection with the sale of his Essex 
properties before he sailed to Massachusetts in 1630, it is unlikely that Walter 
Williams had been known to him. There is, moreover, no evidence currently 
available to suggest any potential contacts between Williams and John Winthrop the 
younger. 

This leaves only one other figure, Thomas Howson, to be identified. He appears 
to have left no other trace in the records of the English colonies of this period. 
Nonetheless, Thomas Howson can be found in the Rich family's estate documents. In 
addition to witnessing the "Old Patent" of Connecticut, on 29th June, 1632, he and 
Walter Williams were witnesses to the settlkement of lands upon Lady Anne 
Cavendish for her jointure after her marriage the previous April to Warwick's eldest 
son, Robert, Lord Rich. Just over two and a half years later, in February, 1635, 
Howson was granted a rent charge of £10 per annum by the Earl of Warwick out of 
his manor of Fyfield in Essex. These documents suggest that he was a household 
servant to the Rich family. It is possible that he was the cousin to whom William 
Jessop, another Rich family servant and later secretary to the Saybrook adventurers, 
referred in a letter of 6th April, 1635 as just having left Warwick's service with a 
suitable reward. Howson does not appear again in the family's surviving papers. By 
any logical standards, it is unlikely that John Winthrop the younger could have 
conjured up this extremely obscure figure almost thirty years later to lend 
authenticity to the fabrication of Warwick's conveyance. Together, the presence of 
Walter Williams and Thomas Howson as witnesses place this document in the right 
time frame and make it more probable than not that the transfer of the territory 
specified in the bargain and sale of 19th March, 1632 by Warwick to Viscount Say 
and Sele and the others was and is genuine. 

Of course, this argument does not dispose of the other objections brought against 
the "Old Patent". The most important of these arises from the patent sought in 
Warwick's name from the Council for New England on 21st June, 1632. Its Secretary 
was then asked to prepare a draft patent to run from ten leagues westward from the 
Narragansetts River. Five days later, on 26th June, Warwick asked that this draft 
patent should be assigned to his eldest son, Lord Rich, and his associates and cover 
an area of thirty miles to the west and of fifty miles inland provided it did not 
prejudice any other patent previously granted. It has customarily been assumed that 
this application was incompatible with the "Old Patent" because of their territorial 
overlap or because no earlier grant had been made. An alternative explanation can, 
however, be offered. Warwick's intention in June, 1632 was to settle part of the 
territory conveyed to Say and Sele and the others in March, 1632 on his eldest son 
and heir and his associates. This would have made sense as part of the concurrent 
property settlements being finalised late in June, 1632 and, perhaps, following a 
division of the area covered by the "Old Patent" amongst its grantees. There is some 
positive evidence to support this interpretation. At some time before July, 1634, Lord 
Rich acquired and parted with shares in Bermuda that had probably been granted to 
him by his father. In addition, there is Sir Richard Saltonstall's testimony in a letter of 
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27th February, 1636 that some division of lands in Connecticut had taken place. In 
the course of complaining to John Winthrop the younger about the actions of Roger 
Ludlow and the men of Dorchester in preventing his workmen from impaling ground 
in Connecticut, Saltonstall referred to the "pattent which I tooke aboue foure yeares 
since." If his chronology was correct, then the territory apparently claimed by the 
Earl of Warwick up to 19th March, 1632 and by the eleven patentees, including 
Saltonstall himself, thereafter, had been subject to an early process of division or 
sub-division into private plantations. The Council for New England's own record of 
proceedings on 26th June, 1632 is compatible with this suggestion. There is, 
therefore, no absolute necessity to conclude from the applications made to the 
Council in Warwick's name in June, 1632 that they were inconsistent with the 
authenticity of the "Old Patent". It is more likely that they arose from the settlement 
of property on Warwick's son arising from his marriage. 

Whatever plans the patentees may have had in the spring or summer of 1632 for 
settlements in Connecticut, they did not proceed. Nothing appears to have happened 
until June, 1634 when John Humphry arrived in Massachusetts. He brought with him 
a quantity of muskets, ordnance and powder paid for by the godly in England and 
"certaine propositions from some persons of great qualitye & estate (& of speciall 
note for pietye) whereby they discovered their intentions to ioyne with us if they 
might receive satisfaction therein." These conditional proposals have been thought, 
since the time of Thomas Hutchinson, to have emanated from Viscount Say and Sele 
and Lord Brooke. Exactly what prompted them or what they contained is not known. 
Humphry also carried with him a similar overture from John Livingstone, the Scots 
Minister of Killinshie in County Down, on behalf of the good Christians of Ulster 
who had decided to go to Massachusetts provided they were satisfied by the answers 
to the propositions and questions they sent over. It is not immediately clear what 
response was made to these offers although, in the latter case, the General Court of 
Massachusetts resolved on 25th September, 1634 that the Irish and Scottish 
gentlemen who intended to come over should be free to occupy any place on the 
Merrimack River not already inhabited. 

It is often claimed that Massachusetts had little or no interest in the settlement of 
Connecticut. This is partly based on the failure of the Bay colony and of New 
Plymouth to agree on establishing a joint trading house on the Connecticut River in 
June, 1633. Radically different accounts survive from William Bradford and John 
Winthrop the elder on the issue of who initiated the proposal. But no agreement was 
reached and New Plymouth went ahead with the venture anyway establishing a 
trading house up-river of a recently built Dutch one. Massachusetts's rulers were, 
however, fully aware of the claims of the English Crown to Connecticut. The crew of 
the bark Blessing, which sailed to Connecticut, Long Island and the Hudson River in 
the late summer of 1633, showed the Dutch Governor of the New Netherlands their 
commission to signify that the King of England had granted Connecticut to his own 
subjects and to ask him to forbear planting there. They failed in this plea but a copy 
of Wouter van Twiller's reply was sent to England. Emmanuel Downing, who may 
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have been the vehicle for communicating this letter, wrote to Sir John Coke on 12th 
December, 1633 to tell him that the Dutch had intruded upon "the principall and best 
river in N[ew]: E[ngland]" which ran along the back of Massachusetts. By August, 
1634, he was able to report to Coke that the Governor of Massachusetts had sent a 
party of English people to plant along one side of the river in order to frustrate the 
Dutch. Subsequently, in November, 1634, Massachusetts signed a treaty with the 
Pequot Indians under which the colony acquired these native inhabitants' rights in 
Connecticut. This evidence suggests that Massachusetts was interested in 
Connecticut and that the overture received in June, 1634 had been propitiously timed. 

What is certainly known is that, in the autumn of 1634, John Winthrop the 
younger and John Wilson, the Minister of Boston, set out for England in a ship 
bound for Barnstaple. Bad weather drove the vessel onto the coast of Galloway 
where the two men parted. Winthrop went overland via Dublin to Sir John 
Clotworthy's house in Antrim where he met and encouraged potential migrants to go 
over to New England. He then travelled into Scotland carrying John Livingstone's 
letters of introduction and thence into Northern England. "All the waye", according 
to his father, "he mett with persons of qualitye, whose thoughtes were towardes 
N[ew]: E[ngland]. who observed his comminge amonge them as a speciall 
providence of God." Providential or not, this journey looks very much like a response 
to the overtures received in Massachusetts in June, 1634. By early in July, 1635, the 
younger Winthrop had been commissioned by the Saybrook Company to be 
Governor of Connecticut for one year from the date of his return. Within three 
months, he was back in New England. 

Fortunately, there is at least one hitherto unnoticed piece of evidence to suggest 
that this voyage was specifically linked to Connecticut. On 24th December, 1635, 
Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich in Massachusetts asked John Winthrop the younger to 
give him "leaue with patience to tell yow, as i did before yow went to England, that 
your absence hath bredd us much sorrowe, and your still going from us to 
Connecticotte doth much discourage us. I fear your tye or obligation to this state and 
in speciall to this town is more then yow did well consider of when yow ingaged 
your self another way." If Ward's claims were correct, then the overtures received 
from "some persons of great quality & estate (& of speciall note for pietye)" in 
Massachusetts in June, 1634 may well have indicated that Say and Sele, Lord Brooke 
and their allies held a patent for Connecticut and were interested in settling in New 
England. They and the rulers of Massachusetts shared an interest in Connecticut. 
This throws fresh light on the latter's anxiety to prevent Hockin's death creating 
problems with the peers. John Winthrop the younger and John Wilson were sent - 
presumably by those rulers - to encourage their correspondents and others to 
emigrate. By the summer of 1635, however, the Irish and Scots gentlemen, who were 
to have gone to the Merrimack River in Massachusetts, appear to have been diverted 
to settle along the Connecticut River. 

There may have been other implications too if this analysis is sound. Since May, 
1634, the inhabitants of Newtown in Massachusetts had been seeking permission to 
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move to a more convenient location. Six of them had gone in the bark Blessing to 
explore the Connecticut River in July, 1634 prior to moving their town there. Early in 
September, 1634, the town asked the General Court to be allowed to remove to 
Connecticut because they lacked sufficient land for their cattle, which meant they 
could not maintain their Ministers or attract an influx of new migrants. Connecticut 
had rich lands and was in danger of being possessed by the Dutch or by other English 
settlers. Their wish to move was strongly supported by Thomas Hooker. In the 
discussions that followed, the General Court was divided. A case was made that 
Newtown was obliged to stay and to promote the welfare of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The danger already existed of an assault on the colony: the departure 
of Hooker would draw its inhabitants away and attract potential migrants to New 
England there. Furthermore, the Dutch or the native Indians might act against them 
as could "our owne state at home, who would not endure they should sitt downe 
without a Patent in any place our King I[a]lyes claime unto." It would be far better for 
them to be granted extra lands from the allotment of other towns or to move to the 
Merrimack River or to some other place within Massachusetts's own patent. 
Eventually, it took a day of humiliation at which John Cotton rather than Hooker 
preached and the concession of parcels of land by Boston and Watertown to persuade 
Newtown to withdraw its proposal to move to Connecticut. This resistance may seem 
paradoxical but, in the wider context of negotiations with the two peers and their 
allies, it makes sense. If the younger Winthrop was on the point of being sent to 
England to discuss the settlement of Connecticut with them, then the premature 
occupation of land there by migrants from Massachusetts might have prejudiced 
those negotiations and cost the colony key allies. By May and June, 1635, when the 
General Court agreed to the departure of the towns of Dorchester, Newtown and 
Watertown, that danger no longer existed. They could go, John Winthrop noted, "so 
as they continued under this Governor", in other words provided they remained under 
Massachusetts's jurisdiction. On July, 20th, 1635, he told Sir Simonds D'Ewes in 
England in an even more revealing turn of phrase that " we are putt to rayse new 
Colonys about 100 miles to the west of us, upon a very fine river and a most fruitfull 
place." What he was by then talking about was clearly a joint venture for the 
settlement of Connecticut agreed with the peers and their fellow adventurers. 

The Saybrook Company of 1635 was a rather different group from the patentees 
of 1632. Admittedly, Say and Sele, Lord Brooke and Sir Richard Saltonstall 
remained but the members of the Rich family, Charles Fiennes, John Hampden, 
Richard Knightley, Herbert Pelham and John Pym were apparently no longer 
involved. In their places, there were men like Sir John Clotworthy and a significant 
number of northern English gentry like George Fenwick of Brinkburn in 
Northumberland, the two disaffected Deputy Lieutenants of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, Sir Matthew Boynton and Sir William Constable, Henry Darley of 
Buttercrambe who was a member of the Providence Island Company, Sir Arthur 
Haselrig of Noseley in Leicestershire who, by then, was Lord Brooke's brother-in- 
law, Henry Lawrence and the young Henry Vane, son of the Comptroller of the 
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King's household. Two important radical ministers, Philip Nye and Hugh Peter, 
serving congregations in Arnhem and Rotterdam respectively, were also involved in 
the company's affairs by then. 

The plans of the company for the initial stage of settlement seem clear enough. 
Whilst Clotworthy was corresponding with the younger Winthrop in the early 
months of 1635 on sending over cattle and sheep as well as children to serve as 
apprentices and on the possibilities for fishing (although he was surprisingly keen on 
acquiring a beaver hat and coat, no doubt a fashion statement in County Antrim), the 
company as a whole was making more formal preparations. The instructions to its 
prospective Governor issued on 7th July, 1635 ordered him, as soon as he arrived in 
Massachusetts, to seek a minimum of fifty men in the Bay to take to the Connecticut 
River's mouth to prepare fortifications and houses for this workforce's 
accommodation. Subsequently, "such houses as may receiue men of qualitie" were to 
be constructed within the fort. Between 1,000 and 1,500 acres of good ground nearby 
were to be appropriated for its maintenance. Henry Vane was simultaneously ordered 
to treat with the magistrates of Massachusetts and with those going to Connecticut to 
ensure that the three towns that had gone should either find room for the Lords and 
their allies or give way upon satisfaction to be offered or the peers and their 
companions would go elsewhere. This suggests that lands within Connecticut had 
been allocated to adventurers by the summer of 1635 and that the company was 
aware of a potential conflict with migrants from the towns of Massachusetts. 

In fact, the younger Winthrop arrived in Massachusetts late in September or early 
in October, 1635 with ammunition, men and £2,000 in money to begin fortifying the 
mouth of the Connecticut River. But it was not until 24th November that he 
dispatched a party of twenty men for this purpose. Four days later, Lion Gardiner, a 
professional military engineer who had served in the Dutch army in the Low 
Countries and who had been engaged by Hugh Peter on behalf of the company for 
"the drawing, ordering and making of a city, towns or forts of defence" landed at 
Boston. He had been promised, according to his later account, 300 men - 200 for 
fortification, 50 for agriculture and 50 for building houses - by the company for the 
initial work on the fort. If this is true, then a very substantial structure was 
contemplated. But the results were meagre. Lion Gardiner, despite his instructions, 
was immediately diverted at the request of John Humphry, Hugh Peter, John 
Winthrop and other senior figures in the colony to survey suitable sites for 
fortification in Massachusetts and no more than 24 people, including women and 
children, ever became available to him for building the fort at Saybrook. He did 
succeed in 1636 in constructing a mound protected by a palisade and in placing two 
of his four cannons on a redoubt where they commanded the river's channel which 
came close inshore. The fort gave protection against vessels attempting to pass up- 
river and as a small potential refuge. It is just possible, however, that it had another 
purpose. In his letter of 22nd September, 1635 stressing to John Winthrop the 
younger the determination of the company's members to go to Connecticut, henry 
Lawrence explained that this would be "moste aduantagious for the securinge of our 
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frendes att the bay and for our personall accommodations." Precisely how their allies 
in Massachusetts could be protected in this way is an intriguing question. Five 
months later, Sir Richard Saltonstall in the course of complaining about the seizure 
of his land by migrants from Dorchester referred to the charge he had borne "to 
secure this River mouth for the difence of them all." The fort certainly barred the 
threat of attacks up-river from potential enemies, whether Dutch, French or even 
English. The possibility that it was intended, like the forts Massachusetts had 
constructed, to prevent Gorges and Mason backed by the King and Privy Council 
from asserting control over New England has to be considered seriously. ‘That threat 
was still a real one in the spring of 1635 as Clotworthy recognised. If the company 
and colony had a common interest in resisting it, then the news of the sinking of 
Mason's ship which reached Massachusetts in a letter from Say and Sele in mid- 
June, 1635 has added significance. It may have mattered as much to the Saybrook 
Company as it undoubtedly did to Massachusetts. 

By then, the process of migration both from England and from Massachusetts to 
Connecticut was under way. On 16th June, 1635, a pinnace owned by Sir Richard 
Saltonstall and carrying 20 servants destined for his proposed plantation arrived at 
Boston where she waited 10 days for a pilot. Shortly afterwards, on 6th July, 
Jonathan Brewster wrote from New Plymouth's trading house on the Connecticut 
River to report the daily arrival of migrants from the Bay colony, some coming 
overland and some by water. Despite being fed, sheltered and welcomed there, it 
soon became clear that they intended to occupy the land that New Plymouth had 
purchased from the native inhabitants two years before. This act of seizure was 
justified on the basis that the land was the Lord's waste and, more interestingly, 
because the future intentions of any group towards that property should count for less 
than the migrants’ present actions. In the angry correspondence that followed 
between the leaders of the New Plymouth colony, those of Massachusetts and of the 
migrants from Dorchester, it was evident that all the parties were aware of the claims 
of the Saybrook Company. One letter indicated a preference as far as New Plymouth 
was concerned for dealing with the peers and their allies rather than with the Church 
of Dorchester. It took lengthy negotiations lasting until May, 1637 before New 
Plymouth's claims for compensation for the expropriation of their land were finally 
met by the inhabitants of what had become the town of Windsor in Connecticut. 

The rough treatment handed out to New Plymouth's trading house was _ also 
experienced by Saltonstall's servants. He later claimed that the delay in securing a 
pilot at Boston had enabled migrants from Massachusetts to forestall his party. Two 
of his servants had certainly been instructed to plant on either side of the Connecticut 
River near this trading house. Neither could do so nor could the surveyor 
subsequently sent to measure out the grounds there complete his work. Saltonstall's 
workmen were obstructed by the Dorchester men led by Roger Ludlow and by more 
decorous written objections from New Plymouth's trading house. When the news 
reached England, Saltonstall's reaction late in February, 1636 was to condemn 
Ludlow and the Dorchester men for interfering with his workmen and with land that 
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he had held by patent for over four years. He did, however, prefer to write privately 
to John Winthrop the younger as the company's Governor to require him to let the 
Dorchester men know how severely they had damaged his interests. The alternative 
course was for the Saybrook Company as whole to write but Saltonstall rejected that 
because it "might breed some Jealousies in the people and so distast them with our 
Gouernementt." Lord Brooke was equally uncomplimentary about similar action by 
the Dorchester men that had prevented another party of servants impaling ground 
elsewhere in Connecticut. Exactly how these matters were resolved, if they ever 
were, is unknown, but Say and Sele took the view in the spring of 1636 that "those 
up the River have carved largely for themselues, which he thinks they will after 
repente when they see what helpes they haue depriued themselues off." 

It may well have been these episodes that prompted Hugh Peter, Henry Vane and 
John Winthrop the younger to write to the leaders of the migrants from Dorchester to 
ask if they recognized the claims and rights of the Saybrook Company under which 
Winthrop was acting as Governor, to enquire why they had taken up land within the 
company's patent and what government they intended to live under now that they 
were outside the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. These challenges were put to their 
"truly respected brethren" so that their reply might be relayed to England. It has been 
claimed that no response at all was ever made to these demands but it is apparent 
from letters sent to the younger Winthrop by John Haynes and Israel Stoughton on 
behalf of the migrants from Newtown and Dorchester respectively that his authority 
was recognized by the summer of 1636. Negotiations over the government of 
Connecticut were still going on between the company and the migrants from 
Massachusetts in early April, 1637. 

How Connecticut was to be governed was an important issue. It has been a theme 
of this paper that settlement there was a joint venture discussed by the two peers and 
their allies with the rulers of Massachusetts from mid-1634 onwards. In strictly legal 
terms, the Bay colony had no authority there. Nonetheless, Massachusetts did play a 
vital role in establishing a provisional form of government for Connecticut. On 3rd 
March, 1636, following discussions with John Winthrop junior as Governor, 
Massachusetts's Quarter Court assigned to Roger Ludlow and seven other men power 
to hear civil and criminal cases, to supervise plantations and trading, to oversee 
military affairs and to assemble the inhabitants of Connecticut's towns in a Court to 
exercise this authority. This commission, which was granted to them because 
Massachusetts was too distant to exercise these functions, was to last for a year 
without prejudicing the rights of the patentees. It could be recalled if the Quarter 
Court saw cause. In the meantime, the Saybrook Company was being consulted on 
the future form of government in Connecticut. What the Bay colony expected was 
that there might be "a mutuall and setled goumt condicended unto by & with the 
good liking & consent of the saide noble p[er]sonages, or their agent, the inhabitants, 
& this comonwealthe." The necessary agreement of Massachusetts suggested by this 
phrase is the clearest possible indication that it had and expected to have a key role 
in the government of its embryonic neighbour. 
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Unfortunately, nothing else survives of the correspondence between 
Massachusetts, the migrating towns and the Company on the future government of 
Connecticut. Henry Lawrence had indicated in September, 1635 that all the 
members of the company were determined to go there. This claim, if correct, makes 
it difficult to understand the propositions from Say and Sele, Lord Brooke "and other 
Persons of quality" probably conveyed to Massachusetts by George Fenwick and 
received there in May, 1636. They consist of a series of demands to be met if they 
were to remove to New England. The two peers and their allies envisaged a 
commonwealth consisting of two ranks of men, an hereditary order of gentlemen and 
a second one of freeholders. Together, these groups should have the power to make 
and repeal laws, each with a negative voice in public assemblies. The gentlemen 
should be personally present in a distinct house in Parliaments or public assemblies 
while the freeholders should be represented by deputies in a second chamber. Such 
gatherings should be held annually or every six months or when necessary but 
should only be adjourned or terminated at the discretion of both houses. The 
Governor, who should be selected from the gentlemen, and all other public officers 
should be accountable to this Parliament: indeed, they should be appointed by and be 
liable to dismissal by the public assembly and to the termination of their offices 
unless the Parliament decided otherwise on the last day of its session. Say and Sele, 
Lord Brooke and the gentlemen to be taken into their group before emigration 
expected to be admitted into the ranks of hereditary gentry but any future admissions 
to this order would require the consent of both houses. Freeholders, on the other 
hand, should have sufficient personal estates or have contributed by their labour or 
spending to the public charge in order to justify their status. All in all, these 
proposals amounted to a demand for the recognition of the basic English social 
distinction between gentlemen and the rest of society and for a constitutional system 
that not only reflected this but also placed effective power in the hands of a 
representative assembly. The document may be described as an example of 
aristocratic constitutionalism transferred across the Atlantic for realization in the 
microscopic political environment of the colonies. 

It has always been assumed, as John Cotton did in the reply he drafted to these 
propositions and in the accompanying letter he sent to Say and Sele, that the paper 
embodied the terms under which the two peers and their allies would be willing to 
migrate to Massachusetts. These are certainly the only pieces of the on-going 
correspondence to survive on this subject. The propositions do, however, refer to 
New England generally rather than to Massachusetts specifically. If Henry Lawrence 
was right in asserting in September, 1635 that all the Company's members intended 
to go to Connecticut and if Say and Sele still intended to pursue plantation there as 
his letter to John Winthrop the elder in June, 1636 suggests, then the putative shift in 
their intentions in the spring of 1636 when the propositions were dispatched needs 
explanation. It may have been that the expropriation of the lands they had hoped to 
occupy in Connecticut by migrants from the town of Dorchester had deterred them 
but negotiations on that subject and on the future government of the new colony were 
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still going on. It is, moreover, difficult to believe that the two peers and their allies 
would have adopted distinctly different general propositions for the government of 
Connecticut. If this supposition is tenable, then the ideas of the company's members 
on the future government of Connecticut and Massachusetts may have been 
analogous or even possibly identical. But this discussion of the intended destination 
of the two peers and their associates and of their constitutional proposals for one or 
other colony creates a complicated position. There is, however, one other way in 
which these problems can tentatively be reduced or eliminated, namely, if these 
proposals were meant to apply to both Massachusetts and Connecticut within the 
framework of one new commonwealth. This hypothesis is marginally easier to credit 
than belief in settlement in Massachusetts by the members of the Saybrook Company 
alongside the possession of plantations in Connecticut and a role in the new colony's 
government. This is a neater solution and avoids the difficulties inherent in holding 
that the positions of the Saybrook Company's members veered from settlement in 
Connecticut to migration to Massachusetts and then back to colonisation in 
Connecticut in the space of less than a year. 

Of course, these proposals would have required fundamental changes to 
Massachusetts's established order and an abandonment of its re-shaped Charter which 
had provided its constitutional framework since 1630. The reaction of the rulers of 
Massachusetts to the proposals - an agreement of the great and the godly, if not of the 
people - was by no means universally hostile. It was perfectly possible for John 
Cotton and the leading men he consulted without revealing Say and Sele's name to 
more than two or three of them to accept distinctions of rank and that power should 
rest in the hands of a public assembly meeting regularly and calling officers to 
account. Their Governor had been and would be chosen from the ranks of local 
gentlemen. (In fact, within seven days of the most likely date for the arrival of these 
proposals, on 25th May, 1636, Thomas Dudley and John Winthrop the elder were 
chosen as magistrates for life by the Quarter Court and a negative voice was granted 
to the incumbent Governor and the assistants.) But there was no agreement on their 
part to the transmission of power and status automatically from one gentleman in this 
prospective commonwealth to all his male heirs or on abrogating the requirement that 
freemen should first be members of a Church in the colony. If wealth rather than 
godliness became the criterion for exercising the franchise, worldly men would be in 
a majority and might choose representatives like themselves who could use their 
authority against the Church. It was better, Cotton maintained, for the 
commonwealth to be fashioned to suit God's house than for the Church to 
accommodate itself to the civil state. "Democracy, I do not conceyve that ever God 
did ordeyne as a fitt government eyther for church or commonwealth. If the people 
be governors, who shall be governed ? As for monarchy, and aristocracy, they are 
both of them clearely approoved, and directed in scripture, yet so as referreth the 
soveraigntie to [God] himself, and setteth up Theocracy in both, as the best forme of 
government in the commonwealth, as well as in the church." The Church's role was 
to prepare fit instruments to rule and to submit itself to the laws and ordinances of the 
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civil state, not to govern itself. Government should be in the hands of the governors. 
Authority in the magistrates’ hands, liberty in the people and purity in the Church 
would together preserve peace. Whatever else this response did, it laid bare the gulf 
between the erastianism of the Saybrook Company and the views of the Bay colony's 
rulers. 

A slackening of the Saybrook Company's interest in New England in general and 
in Connecticut in particular was evident from the summer of 1636 although Say and 
Sele was in contact with Thomas Hooker over the problems faced by migrants from 
England attempting to settle there for some time. In July, 1636, the servants at 
Saybrook complained of a lack of provisions due from England to the younger 
Winthrop, a grievance echoed by Lion Gardiner in November, 1636 following the 
fort's exposure to attack from the Pequot Indians. Sir Matthew Boynton announced in 
April, 1637 that he would be at no further charge for his investment in Connecticut 
and, by the autumn, had let his stock of cattle and sheep and permitted his servants to 
return to England. Boynton, Sir William Constable, Henry Lawrence (who, 
allegedly, first carried a message from Say and Sele to the Earl of Loudoun 
encouraging the Scottish Covenanters in their resistance to Charles I) and Saltonstall 
left England in 1638 to join Nye's congregation at Arnhem. Some adventurers, 
including possibly Lord Brooke and certainly Sir John Clotworthy, do appear from 
the limited surviving correspondence to have remained in touch with the younger 
Winthrop and their tenants but the mainspring of their collective commitment in 
1635 and 1636 to emigration had been broken. It was left to George Fenwick, who 
maintained a vigil at Saybrook itself, to oversee what remained of their interests. 

The questions of the government of Connecticut and of its relationship with 
Massachusetts had to be resolved locally. No settlement agreed with the company 
followed on from the temporary commission for government granted by the 
Massachusetts General Court in March, 1636. Discussions between the towns up 
river and the company did take place but no details are known. Instead, the 
representatives of the towns meeting in General Courts from the spring of 1637 
onwards oversaw the selection of magistrates and the necessary preparations for their 
participation along with Massachusetts and New Plymouth in the war against the 
Pequot Indians. It was not until January, 1639 when the Fundamental Orders partly 
inspired by Thomas Hooker were agreed by the General Court that Connecticut had a 
fixed form of government. Massachusetts had played no part in reaching this 
settlement but it had been engaged in negotiations with Connecticut's rulers since 
August, 1637 on the issue of a confederation between the colonies in New England. 
In fact, in June, 1638, it put forward proposals for a tight alliance in which it would 
be given pre-eminence. But these proposals involving a commission to take decisions 
by a majority vote on behalf of the participants were rejected by Connecticut. 
Subsequently, in December, 1638, Massachusetts proclaimed it was no longer 
willing to allow the town of Springfield to be accounted part of Connecticut. Roger 
Ludlow, with supreme irony, argued that this dispute could only be settled with the 
advice of the gentlemen of Saybrook. George Fenwick agreed: he told the elder 
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Winthrop in October, 1639 that any conclusion to this dispute between 
Massachusetts and the towns of Connecticut without the company's consent, "I shall 
account invalid, and must protest against it." It took until 1643 for any form of 
confederation to be agreed and until 1648 for Springfield's place within 
Massachusetts to be secured. 

There were other legacies, too, from the disputes of 1636. Say and Sele had 
objected then to Massachusetts's polity as one in which the requirement for Church 
membership as a precondition for the exercise of magistracy ensured ecclesiastical 
dominance over the state. He was afraid that this rule would open the way to mere 
democracy and its consequent confusions. By 1640, he had reached more radical 
conclusions denying Massachusetts's self-appointed role as a lasting refuge for the 
godly and trying to divert migrants from England to the more promising territory of 
Providence Island. The company for that island did succeed in attracting John 
Humphry away from Massachusetts to become the Governor of its plantation in the 
spring of 1640. John Winthrop's bitter letter to Say and Sele in March, 1640 
produced an equally sharp reply in July rebutting his scriptural claims: no wise man 
should be so foolish as to live where every man is a master and fools could determine 
matters of policy. The best form of government was a mixed one in which all three 
estates balanced one another and were accountable to Parliaments holding supreme 
power and meeting annually. The government of the Church was a purely spiritual 
matter: it was compatible with any form of government in the state. Between 
Winthrop's fear of "meer aristocratie" and Say and Sele's repugnance for "theocracy", 
there was no longer any meeting ground. 


I began by stressing the highly conditional nature of the argument that I hoped to 
advance and the fragmentary nature of the surviving evidence. There are, I think, 
prima facie grounds for accepting that the "Old Patent" of Connecticut is genuine. 
The case for maintaining that Massachusetts received overtures from Viscount Say 
and Sele, Lord Brooke and their allies in the summer of 1634 about migration to New 
England generally and, more specifically, on the settlement of Connecticut as a joint 
venture is more plausible still. An alliance made when the Bay colony faced the 
threat of losing its Charter and of being brought under the control of Governor 
General and a Bishop to be sent from England is even more significant. 
Massachusetts was prepared to resist this threat by force. The members of the 
Saybrook Company certainly knew this and were prepared to co-operate with the 
rulers of Massachusetts nonetheless. If their venture was indeed, partly "for the 
securinge of our freindes att the bay", then they too were prepared in principle and, 
admittedly at a very great distance from England, to offer forcible resistance to the 
King and his Privy Council. Conviction by association is a dangerous procedure to 
adopt in history, law and politics but, in this instance, it may be valid. Of course, 
neither the company nor Massachusetts's rulers could have anticipated how ruthless 
the migrants from Dorchester led by Ludlow would prove to be in the autumn of 
1635. But Ludlow had, in all probability, known of the negotiations since June, 1634 
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and of the places where the adventurers had aimed to plant. He knew that possession 
was more than nine-tenths of the law in this little England across the Atlantic. 
Whether or not the constitutional proposals Say and Sele and Lord Brooke advanced 
in the spring of 1636 for the government of New England applied to Massachusetts 
alone or, as I have very tentatively suggested here, to a wider commonwealth 
covering the Bay colony and Connecticut as well, they were highly unpalatable to 
John Cotton and the other leaders of Massachusetts. Their rejection of them opened 
up a gap with their former allies that could never be closed. Indeed, it led to an 
explicit denial of the claim Massachusetts had made since 1630 to the godly in 
England that it was the new Zion. Connecticut itself was able to exploit the existence 
of the patent to which it bought such rights as Fenwick could offer in December, 
1644 to carve out a distinct existence. The fort he left behind at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River was the tiny monument to this episode in English colonial history. 
If the case I have made is sound, then its significance for the politics of England and 
of New England is far more profound than has ever been appreciated. 


Christopher Thompson 
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Parliamentary history before Conrad Russell and the rise of 


“revisionism” 


Whatever view one takes of the merits of his arguments, there can be 
no doubt that Conrad Russell was a major figure in seventeenth-century 
historiography. His rise to eminence began in the 1970s when he first 
challenged many of the assumptions which he then considered to underlie 
the analysis of early Stuart political history.' Traditional ideas about 
conflicts between Crown and Parliament, on Parliament as a ‘great power’ 
in the State divided between supporters of ‘government’ and ‘opposition’, 
on debates as a contest for ‘power’ between these two sides and over a 
‘High Road’ leading inexorably to Civil War attracted his critical scrutiny. 
He objected to reading Parliamentary history backwards from the 1640s 
with all the teleological implications of doing so whilst making a powerful 
case for the propositions that early Stuart Parliaments were not powerful 


and did not contain an ‘opposition’. 





' See Conrad Russell, Parliamentary History in Perspective, 1604-1629. History, Volume 61 (1976), 
pp.1-27; idem, The Foreign Policy Debate in the Parliament of 1621. Historical Journal, Volume 20 
(1977), pp.289-309; idem, Parliaments and English Politics 1621-1629 (Clarendon Press. Oxford. 
1979) 

See Russell’s comments in History, loc.cit., pp.1-5 and idem., Parliaments, pp.4-5. His reference to 
what “every schoolboy knows” (History, p.3) about early Stuart Parliamentary history should have 
alerted his readers to the dangers of accepting the account of orthodox historiography he was 
presenting. For his use as late as 1971 of the terminology of ‘government’ and ‘opposition’ and on the 
existence of ‘sides’, see Conrad Russell, The Crisis of Parliaments. English History 1509-1660 
(Oxford University Press. Oxford. 1971), pp.257-8, 266-7, 278, 294, 301, 323. Elsewhere in this work, 


he took a much more sceptical view about the existence of an entity to be called the ‘Parliamentary 
opposition’. See ibid., p.287. 
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Russell had his own positive arguments about the fiscal difficulties and 
functional breakdown of the English State, on the importance of local 
interests to M.P.s and their constitutional conservatism as well as on the 
absence of fundamental ideological divisions to put in the place of this 
older interpretation. To those wedded to Whig or Marxist presuppositions, 
these arguments constituted profound challenge.’ 

Exactly who the well-known historians were who held the views 
Russell criticised was not at all clear, especially since he partly cleared 
Wallace Notestein from subscription to such contentions. His demolition of 
this antique intellectual structure proved deeply attractive to younger 
historians for whom it opened up previously sealed areas of high politics to 
renewed exploration. New approaches to political structures and religious 
divisions became practicable within a wider comparative framework. It is 
no surprise that his analytical adventure should have attracted so much 
praise.” 

Nonetheless, I was not persuaded by Russell’s advocacy of this case in 
the 1970s . As someone present when this enterprise began, I have very 


serious reservations about his account of the state of historical scholarship 





? It still reverberates. See the remarks of the Marxist James Holstun in his article, “God Bless Thee, 
Little David”: John Felton and his Allies. ELH, Volume 59 No.3 (autumn, 1992) p.514. 

See, for example, Peter Lake’s assessment in his essay, Retrospective: Wentworth’s political world in 
revisionist and post-revisionist perspective, in J.F.Merritt, ed., The Political World of Thomas 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 1621-1641 (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 1996), pp.260-262. 


Comparable remarks can be found in the introduction to the festschrift for Conrad Russell edited by 
Tom Cogswell, Richard Cust and Peter Lake. 
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when he began writing on early Stuart Parliaments. His description of 
historians’ understanding of the Parliamentary politics of the period 
between 1604 and 1629 by the mid-1970s was, in my view, wrong and his 
depiction of the state of scholarly opinion then throws a sharp light on his 


strengths and weaknesses as an historian. 


The truth is that Russell was not the first to offer a fundamental 
challenge to the traditional interpretation of early Stuart Parliamentary 
history. J.H.Hexter had done so in his famous essay, Storm over the Gentry, 
first published in 1958. His case was that, from 1558 to 1641, the gentry in 
the House of Commons “made no consistent or concerted effort to win 
permanent control and direction of the government.” They did not claim or 
seek sovereign authority over the king nor did they maintain that the king- 
in-parliament was always supreme over the king-out-of-parliament. When 
what appeared to the eyes of modern historians to be issues of power were 
clearly posed, the lower House adopted intricate arguments and 
manoeuvres to transform them into claims of ancient and traditional right 
despite the legal difficulties. M.P.s, he concluded, “neither talked nor acted 
like would-be rulers of the realm.” 

Hexter went on to deny that a political or social group occupying a 


strategic position in the power structure would necessarily and always seek 
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supreme political power for itself. It might instead try to define the 
conditions under which the existing supreme authority operated. Some of 
the purposes of such a group might, moreover, be shared with other 
segments of society. The gentry in the house of Commons had their own 
particular concerns over wardship, purveyance, etc., but they were also 
vitally concerned like other Englishmen in the survival of representative 
institutions, in freedom from arbitrary arrest and capricious fiscal exactions, 
and in the preservation of the rule of law. That is why they gave far more 
attention and time to issues of wider concern than to their sectional 
interests. 

By giving up the notion that the House of Commons aimed at supreme 
power, it became easier, according to Hexter, to explain the backing and 
filling its members engaged in when facing the problems of power. The 
Commons proved indecisive and uncertain over the locus and nature of 
supreme authority in the realm. Its members did not know what they 
wanted for themselves in the way of power but understood very clearly 
what they did not want for the King. In their localities and at Westminster, 
they showed remarkable skill in ensuring that successive monarchs did not 
get what they did not want him to secure. The development of 
constitutional and fiscal, political and religious grievances certainly evoked 


widespread opposition to the Crown. Its critics in the lower House rather 
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than forming tight, well-knit interests in late-seventeenth century fashion 
arranged themselves in loose ‘connections’, inchoate groupings linked from 
time to time with like-minded peers but not controlled by them. 
Nonetheless, a consistent course was followed from 1604 to 1688 in 
defending the liberties of Englishmen. Hexter was aware that, in making the 
last point, he might be charged with abetting a Whig interpretation: to that, 
at least, he pleaded guilty.’ 

The key elements of the ‘revisionist’ interpretation - the absence of a 
struggle between Crown and Parliament over sovereignty, a denial of the 
existence of a fixed or formal ‘opposition’, the suggestion of localist and 
central obstruction of royal policies, the hints about loose political 
groupings and bi-cameral connections and the repudiation of Marxist 
claims about the class interests of landowners - were all present by 1958. To 
postgraduates concerned as I then was with Parliamentary politics in the 
1620s, his arguments seemed highly important. It is impossible to believe 
that Russell never read Hexter’s essay, Storm over the Gentry, but he never 
cited or considered these arguments at all in his work after 1973. 

There were many other signs well before the mid-1970s of the 


difficulties the traditional interpretation was facing. The importance Russell 





> See J.H.Hexter, Reappraisals in History (Longmans. London.1963), pp.134-138. This essay was 
originally published in a slightly shorter version without apparatus in Encounter, Volume X, No.5 
(May, 1958), pp.22-34. For Russell’s knowledge of this essay, see Conrad Russell, ed., The Origins of 
the English Civil War (Macmillan. London. 1973), pp.6, 259. 
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placed on the local priorities of the gentry had been elegantly anticipated by 
GM.Trevelyan.® Margaret Judson’s book, The Crisis of the Constitution, 
which originally appeared in 1949, had argued that there was no ideological 
split between Crown and Parliament over the fundamentals of the 
constitution but important differences about where the line between the 
rights of sovereign and subject was to be drawn.’ John Ball’s brilliant and 
seminal Cambridge Ph.D. thesis of 1953 was composed, as Russell himself 
rightly recognised, outside the Whig tradition of historiography.* 
R.W.K.Hinton had written four years later about the weak position of early 
Stuart Parliaments despite their increasing procedural sophistication and of 
the threat to their continuing existence.’ In his book on the Addled 
Parliament published in 1958, T.L.Moir had commented on the unrealistic 
views of members of the lower House in matters of financial policy and of 
their nominal leaders’ lack of control over other M.P.s.'° Menna Prestwich 


had challenged the teleological line of argument employed by Notestein in 


© See GM Trevelyan, England under the Stuarts (Methuen and Co.Ltd. London. Twenty-first edition. 
1949), pp.84-85, 87. This book in one or other edition was the textbook used when Russell was at Eton. 

Margaret Atwood Judson. An essay in constitutional and political thought in England 1603-1645. 
(Octagon Books Inc. reprint. New York. 1964) Cf. George Mosse’s contemporaneous 1949 work to the 
contrary. 
og .N.Ball, ‘The Parliamentary Career of Sir John Eliot 1624-29. University of Cambridge Ph.D. 1953. 
It was a tragedy for early modern Parliamentary studies that this work was never published in full in 
the decade and a half after it was completed. Dr Ball told me that publishers believed that Harold 
Hulme’s book on Eliot published in 1956 had met the market’s needs. No more intellectually 
misguided decision can have been made in those decades. 
” See R.W.K.Hinton, The Decline of Parliamentary Government under Elizabeth | and the early Stuarts. 
Cambridge Historical Journal. Volume XIII, No.2 (1957), pp.116-132, especially p.120. 

Thomas L.Moir, The Addled Parliament of 1614 (Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1958), pp. 168-9. 
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1966.'' Her Oxford colleague, John Cooper, argued in 1970 that it was 
misleading to envisage Court and Country as two monolithic blocks: 
factions at Court sought allies in the ‘country’ and in the House of 
Commons whilst it was sitting for their own purposes, claims later endorsed 
by Alan Smith.’* My essay - written in 1968 but published in 1972 - on the 
political antecedents of the Providence Island Company had broken new 
ground in describing the evolution of a bi-cameral grouping.” I was, 
moreover, the person who suggested to Russell that he should undertake 
studies of the career of John Pym and of the Parliaments of the 1620s."4 
Russell’s accounts from 1976 to 1979 of the principal features of 
historians’ understanding of the Parliaments of the early Stuart period can 
thus be seen to have been much too schematic. They may have had some 
point as a teaching device in a lecture theatre or seminar room but the 
“traditional interpretation” as he described it had been fundamentally 
challenged in general and in selective detail long before he wrote about it. 


It would have been better if he had acknowledged this explicitly. Naturally 





' Menna Prestwich, Cranfield. Politics and Profits under the Early Stuarts. The career of Lionel 
Cranfield Earl of Middlesex (Clarendon Press. Oxford. 1966), p.xvi. Much of this work was composed 
in the 1950s. Cf. her analogous remarks in Alan G.R.Smith, ed., The Reign of James VI and I 
(Macmillan. London. 1973), pp.140-141. 

2 See J.P.Cooper, ed., The New Cambridge Modern History. Volume IV. The Decline of Spain and the 
Thirty Years’ War 1609-1648/59 (Cambridge University Press. Cambridge. 1970), p.541. Cf. Smith, 
ed., The reign of James VI and L., p.173. 

Christopher Thompson, The Origins of the Politics of the Parliamentary Middle Group, 1625-1629. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 5" Series. Volume 22 (1972), pp.71-86. My later essay on 
the divided leadership of the House of Commons in 1629 was composed in August, 1973. 

In the tea room of the institute of Historical Research in 1968-69. I thus have much to answer for. 
See my critical comments on Russell’s work in Christopher Thompson, Parliamentary History in the 
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enough, the straw man he erected when he came to compose his essay on 
Parliaments in perspective between 1604 and 1629 and his major book on 
Parliaments and English Politics between 1621 and 1629 was easily 
demolished. Its articulation testified to his own taste for dramatic argument 
and the theatrical refutation of established orthodoxies. Unfortunately, this 
approach was open to serious objections and rejection itself. However great 
the stimulus he may have given to the study of the high politics of the early 
Stuart period, his discussion of the work of his immediate predecessors and 


contemporaries was unnecessarily flawed. That is to be regretted even now. 





1620s: in or out of perspective ? (The Orchard Press. Wivenhoe. 1986) 
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Anti-Spanish sentiment in the House of Commons in November 1621 


The qualities that made the late Conrad Russell so prominent a historian of the 
Parliaments and politics of early Stuart England are well known. His articles and 
books displayed the apparatus of profound scholarship, the close and detailed 
reading of the available sources, a subtlety of argument and, more often than not, 
unsettling conclusions of a surprising nature that disconcerted historians with more 
traditional views. All this was done in sparse prose and with a dry sense of humour. 


These attributes can be seen in a paper originally delivered in 1994 and published 
in 1996 on anti-Spanish sentiments in the Parliaments of 1621 and 1624.! In it, 
Russell addressed the challenging question of investigating how much opposition 
there might have been in the House of Commons in November, 1621 and, again in 
1624, to the prospect of a war against Catholic Spain. Most historians had 
previously assumed that hostility to both Spain and the Habsburgs was the 
predominant view of members of the Commons. He proposed to undertake this 
difficult enquiry by looking for members of the lower House who did not join in 
the rush to demand hostilities in 1621 or later. A number of diversionary tactics 
were available to such men - the raising, for example, of contentious issues over 
privileges, calls for the persecution of Catholic recusants or for the passage of Bills 
to satisfy their county or borough electors - in order to frustrate royal and conciliar 
calls for supply to fund a continental war. Supporters and opponents of a military 
conflict could call for the diplomatic intentions of King James VI and I to be 
clarified or could query the costs of a prospective war.” Only by placing an M.P.’s 
interventions in debates within the context of his wider record could any degree of 
certainty over his opposition to such a conflict be attained. The application of this 
test would, he held, allow historians to “come to something very near a list of 


opponents of the war”.* 


* Russell’s paper entitled ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth and Anti-Spanish Sentiments in the Parliaments of 
1621 and 1624’ was given to the Wentworth conference at the University of Sheffield on 4 July 1994. It 
appeared as C.Russell, ‘Sir Thomas Wentworth and anti-Spanish sentiment, 1621-1624’, in J.F.Merritt, 


ed., The Political World of Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 1621-1641 (Cambridge, 1996), pp.47- 
62. 


* Ibid., pp.52-53. 


> Ibid., p.54. 
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What Russell aimed to do was clear enough. So, too, was his analysis of the 
debates on supply in the House of Commons between 26 and 28 November 1621. 
The issue of supply for a war against Spain was first debated in the House of 
Commons (following guidance from three Privy Councillors at a conference 
between the two Houses of Parliament five days before) on Monday 26 November, 
1621. The Councillors had sought a grant of money to keep English forces in the 
Palatinate in being while the King used diplomatic means to recover the lands of 
his son-in-law, the Elector Frederick, and his wife, James’s daughter, Princess 
Elizabeth. Russell tentatively identified John Glanville, the lawyer and M.P . for 
Plymouth, as an emerging opponent of a war by citing his ‘exact words’ from the 
composite ‘X’ diary of proceedings edited by Notestein, Relf and Simpson. Even 
though the first sentence of the report of Glanville’s speech recorded there 
advocated that the House ‘should in a Parliamentary course go to a sudden supply 
before Christmas‘, Russell held that Glanville’s call for Bills to be passed 
constituted ‘a time-consuming and controversial programme’ on which official 
hopes for a supply might founder.’ The other doubting Thomas to express himself 
on that day was Sir Thomas Wentworth, one of the Knights of the shire for 
Yorkshire, who wanted to put off discussion of supply until the following Saturday 
and who preferred instead that the House should prepare for the end of the 
session. The demand for war had not, so it seemed, reached Yorkshire where his 
constituents wanted legislation to remedy their grievances, not war. This was not 
direct opposition to a war but it was clearly unhelpful.° 


Wentworth’s remarks on Tuesday 27 November clarified his position. He again 
called for a return to Bills, thereby passing Russell’s test for ‘enemy action‘.® 
Edward Alford, the archetypal Country’ member who sat for Colchester, spoke 
even more clearly against the current by absolving Papists from allegations of 
plotting against the King since 1605 and, whilst conceding that a grant should be 
made, demanded that England should first be satisfied, presumably over the 
grievances of the subject. Of those who spoke later in this day’s debate, Sir Guy 
Palmes, who sat for Rutland, wanted to return to the passage of Bills and to defer 
granting a subsidy; Sir Francis Seymour, one of the county members for Wiltshire, 


7 Ibid., pp.55-56. Cf. W.Notestein, F.H.Relf and H.Simpson, Commons Debates 1621 (7 vols. New Haven 
and London, 1935), ii, 450. 


> Russell, ‘Wentworth and anti-Spanish sentiment’, p.56. 


° Ibid., p.56. 
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argued for supply and a return to the passage of Bills as did Sir Henry Poole, the 
member for Malmesbury, also in Wiltshire; William Mallory, who sat for Ripon in 
Yorkshire, on the other hand, preferred to return to Bills and to defer a subsidy 
until after Christmas while Sir William Cope, who sat for Banbury in Oxfordshire, 
maintained that no subsidy could be collected before the following summer. For all 
but Mallory, their expressions of view were suspicious; for Mallory himself, 
Russell’s apprehensions that he was an opponent of war were heightened.’ 


Russell’s account of discussions in the House of Commons on 28 November 
focused on the amount of money to be granted to the King. Sir Robert Phelips, 
M.P. for Bath in Somerset, ‘again showing himself less than red hot’ in his 
enthusiasm for war, moved to give only a single subsidy and had to be reminded by 
Sir Francis Fane, who sat for Maidstone in Kent, to add a fifteenth to it. While Sir 
Edward Giles, the member for Totnes in Devon, supported a war, he apparently 
‘assumed that war was not likely to be of itself pleasing to the country‘. Alford 
asked for the necessity for supply to be explained in the preamble to the Subsidy 
Bill, thereby reinforcing doubts about his attitude to the prospective war. 
Wentworth, “continuing enemy action‘, made clear his view that he would not give 
his voice for a subsidy without a session, i.e. without the passage of Bills. There 
was even a barb in the comments of Sir Nathaniel Rich on the generosity of the 
House in granting supply. Sir George Calvert, the King’s Secretary of State and 
Wentworth’s colleague for Yorkshire, along with Sir Edward Sackville, who sat for 
Sussex, actually regarded the resolution of the House to give a single subsidy as 
unsatisfactory.* Russell concluded that the debates on these three days had supplied 
a list of seven members - presumably, Glanville, Wentworth, Alford, Palmes, 
Seymour, Mallory and Cope - who might legitimately be suspected of opposition to 
the war then being considered.” There were enough of them to constitute ‘a 
powerful part of the Parliament’ in 1621 and to suggest that the House was divided 
on the issue of war.'° 


This argument must be taken seriously. It was set out in considerable detail and 
supported by an analysis that rested on an accumulation of evidence to substantiate 
 Ibid., pp.56-57. 

* Ibid., pp.57-58. 

 Ibid., p.58. 


* Ibid., pp.54, 62. 
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its claims. Its conclusions have left an enduring mark on subsequent studies. 
Nonetheless, it will be maintained here that Russell failed to check the full range 
of sources and made claims that cannot be sustained in the context of debates about 


supply for the limited purpose of sustaining English forces in the Palatinate in the 
short term. 


Take, for example, the starting point from which Russell began his analysis, John 
Glanville’s speech on 26 November. Russell quoted the ‘X’ diary’s account as if it 
contained Glanville’s “exact words”'! but this is shorter than the reports to be 
found in some of the other sources. Sir Thomas Barrington’s notes recorded that 
Glanville began by referring to the House of Commons’ declaration of 4" June that 
the House would assist the King in a war to support his son--in-law, the Elector 
Palatine and his wife, James’s daughter, Elizabeth. Glanville moved that ‘we may 
proceed to a present supply. Tis objected, Bills first. Letts add to the former Bills of 
the subsidy, and prepare bills and all for the Royall assent.’ Glanville was explicit 
on the need to see Papists suppressed, on the passage of Bills dealing with trade, 
monopolies, informers, etc., and for the general pardon to be made ready. But he 
went on to argue, according to Barrington, that ‘We have a subsidy to gather yet, 
and the souldiers will not be payed with the graunt of a new. Yet we may doe it by 
adding to the old Bill, and for the time, to be gathringe thinke of it and Committees 
for all theise.’!” Edward Nicholas’s account was equally clear. ‘Mr Glanvile would 
have us give a present Supply, but would have us withal pass some good laws, 
thereby to give a Content to the Country.’ Contribution and retribution should be 
linked in his view. ‘If we now grant a Subsidy and a Fifteenth, it will not be much, 
and cannot be despatched presently; and therefore he would have us grant it with 
Expedition, and so have a Sessions before Christmas.’'? The Commons’ Journal 
recorded Glanville as ending his remarks by moving for ‘One Subsidy, and one 
Fifteen, payable within Two or Three Months after the Payment of the Subsidy, 
already granted; and, by all Means, to have a Session. - A Committee for the 
Supply.’'* Russell did not cite Nicholas or the Journal but the other surviving 


oe Ibid., p.55. Cf. Notestein et al., ii, p.450. The end of this report records Glanville as arguing ‘That a 
subsidy be called in May. And that now we would grant a subsidy and a fifteen and a committee to be 
chosen for these.’ 


12 Notestein et al., iii, pp.455-456. 


3 E.Nicholas, The Proceedings and Debates of the House of Commons in 1620 and 1621 (2 vols. London, 
1766), ii, pp.214-215. 


4 Commons Journal, i, p.646. 
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sources printed by Notestein, Relf and Simpson all indicate that Glanville 
supported supply on 26™ November and_the concurrent passage of Bills.'* There 
were and are no grounds for supposing him to have been a closet opponent of an 
anti-Spanish or anti-Habsburg war. He was willing to vote supply for the purpose 
of sustaining English forces in the Palatinate and aimed to secure remedies for the 
grievances of the subject with the passage of Bills, many of which had been sent 
up to the House of Lords in the previous session. 


Russell was certainly right to point out that Sir Thomas Wentworth argued on 26 
November for a discussion of supply to be deferred until the following Saturday 
and, in the meantime, for the House of Commons to concentrate upon the passage 
of Bills and preparations for the end of the session.'® What he entirely failed to 
mention - other than in a passing reference to a demand on Wentworth’s part on the 
following day for a return to Bills - was Sir Thomas’s speech on 27 November.’’ 
The ‘X’ diary began its report by recording Wentworth as arguing in favour of ‘a 
covenant between the King and his seed and us and our seed. First, for a present 
supply. Secondly to a future war of the King’s part.’ In return, Wentworth wanted 
an end to the session and Bills to pass into law: he was willing to ‘answer the 
King’s desire to give a sufficient sum before Christmas for supply ... [and 
advocated] that we would declare that we would be ready to lay down our lives and 
estates at his feet.’'® Sir Thomas Barrington’s account was equally clear on 
Wentworth’s desire to preserve amity with the King; James had asked for supply to 
maintain an army in the Palatinate and to sustain a future war; Wentworth, 
therefore, sought an end to the present session and a new one in February whilst 
pledging to ‘answer the King’s first proposition for the Palatinate, to give before 
Christmas’ and to ‘declare our selves that we will be ready to laye downe our lives 
and fortunes when the King shall make a warr.’!” These were the two sources 
Russell cited for his claim that Wentworth was calling for a return to Bills and that 
his successive interventions on 26 and 27 November ‘pass the test for ‘enemy 


15 Notestein et al., iv, pp.439-440; v, pp.213, 404; vi, pp.198, 320-321. Cf. Commons’ Journal,i, p.646. 


16 Notestein et al., iii, pp.457-458; iv, p.440; v, pp.214, 405; vi, pp.199, 321. Cf. Wiltshire and Swindon 
Archives 9/34/2 for the unfoliated notes of proceedings on 26 November. This source has been 
attributed to John Hawarde. 


ae Russell, ‘Wentworth and anti-Spanish sentiment’, p.56. 
18 Notestein et al., ii, pp.455-456. 


19 Ibid., ili, pp.463-464. 
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action’.” The Commons’ Journal reported the end of Wentworth’s speech as 
advising the House 


‘1. To give a present Supply for the Army in the Palatinate. 2ly, A Request to the King, by some 
of the Privy Council, for an End of a Session before Christmas. 3ly, The Proportion of the 
present Supply, and the Manner, as may add most Reputation to his Majesty’s Endeavours 
abroad. 4ly, Where War and peace in the King’s Hand, to declare, that we will be ready, in a 
Cause concerning Religion and the Commonwealth, we will be ready to second him.’° 


Other accounts - by Pym and Howard - confirm Wentworth’s willingness to vote 
for an interim supply to keep the forces | in the Palatinate in being and his desire for 
a further session in February.” Edward Nicholas also reported Wentworth’s 
willingness to grant a present supply and noted his suggestion | of a conference 
with the House of Lords on the issue and manner of supply.” On this basis, 
Wentworth was not just willing to fund military forces in the Palatinate but also to 
contemplate grants to pay for a wider war if necessary. Russell’s claims about 


Wentworth as an opponent of a war by 27 November cannot be reconciled with the 
surviving evidence. 


Edward Alford spoke later that day. Russell’s case was that Alford ‘dissociated 
himself from the current anti-popery in a most politically incorrect manner, by 
arguing that there had been no practice of the papists against the king since the 
powder treason, and that they were much more dutiful to the king than they had 
been to the queen.’ He conceded that supply must be given but demanded that 
England (and its grievances) be satisfied.”’ It is true that Alford argued that Papists 
claimed there had been no plots against James since 1605” but quite untrue to say, 
as Russell did, that he dissociated himself from prevalent anti-popery. On the 
contrary, Alford was recorded by the ‘X’ diary as having argued that the House 
should ‘provide for religion and the suppression of the Jesuits and papists being 


2° Commons’ Journal, i, p.648. 


21 Notestein et al., iv, pp.443-444; vi, p. 523. Cf. Wiltshire and Swindon Archives 9/34/2 unfoliated for 
Wentworth’s remarks on 27 November. 


as Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates, ii, p.221. 
*3 Russell, ‘Wentworth and anti-Spanish sentiment’, pp.56-57. 
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our common enemies.’* The most detailed account of Alford’s remarks survives 


in Barrington’s notes and contained proposals not just for the satisfaction of 
England as Russell maintained but also for establishing committees to consider 
who England’s friends and enemies were, the need for auxiliaries and defence, the 
proclamation of war, the enemy against whom they were to fight and the condition 
of the country at home.” If Alford was a covert opponent of war, there was no sign 
of it whatsoever in these remarks: he was clearly a supporter of supply for the 
army in the Palatinate in the short term and of a more general war in the future 
whatever Russell’s suppositions. 


The other speakers Russell identified as plausible candidates for inclusion in the 
ranks of opponents of an anti-Spanish war on 27 November are just as difficult to 
classify in this way. Sir Guy Palmes did, indeed, argue for a return to Bills and for 
deferring a subsidy.”’ What Russell did not make clear was that Palmes was, in 
principle, in favour of a subsidy once Bills had been passed: ‘on therfore with 
lawes and pardon and then we shall all give‘, Barrington recorded him as having 
said.** ‘He would have us, first, to desire the Lords to go on with the Bills that we 
have sent up into that House, and that we here proceed with others, and that the 
Pardon may be prepared‘, Nicholas noted, ‘and then we will give cheerfully to a 
Supply.’” Sir Francis Seymour, according to the ‘X’ diary cited by Russell, moved 
‘That we may put it to the question to give and how much and that our laws may 
go on.’ If Seymour intended to obstruct a war against Spain, Barrington’s report 
that he argued that ‘Supplye for the Pallatinate is necessary. Therfor a Committee 
for to consider this. 2ly, To have a session and bills before Christmas allso’”’ is 
incompatible with any claim that this speech suggested a reluctance to support 
supply for military operations in the Palatinate. Mallory certainly wanted to defer 


*° Notestein et al., ii, p.458. 

© Ibid., iii, p.469. 

*7 Russell, ‘Wentworth and anti-Spanish sentiment’, p.57. 

28 Notestein et al., iii, p.472; v, p.408. Cf. Commons’ Journal, i, p.649. 
#2 Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates, ii, p.224. 


3° Notestein et al., ii, p.459. Cf. Wiltshire and Swindon Archives 9/34/2 unfoliated for Seymour’s remarks 
on 27 November. 
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supply until after Christmas but, like Seymour, thought that supply and Bills 
should go together.” ‘No One‘, the Commons’ Journal reported Mallory as stating, 
‘hath intimated a negative Voice to giving.’ 3 Russell’s putative discovery of an 
anti-war group in whose ranks he was to be found had evidently escaped him. Sir 
Henry Poole, moreover, was not simply a supporter of Seymour’s desire to give a 
subsidy and to get back to Bills in general but the advocate of specific proposals 
for a Committee of the whole House to consider what to give for the immediate 
supply of the army in the Palatinate.’ Similarly, Sir William Cope made more than 
just the observation that supply granted then could not be collected before the next 
summer: there was, Barrington recorded him as saying, ‘A generall consent to give 
and when, but not what.’ Pass Bills now, he argued ‘and at the next meeting resolve 
when to give.’”’ None of these men and nothing they said, pace Russell, indicates 
opposition to immediate supply to assist in the Palatinate or to a war against Spain 
or a desire to obstruct supply. 


When the House of Commons met on Wednesday 28 November, it first dealt with 
business relating to Bills and then sat as a Committee of the Whole House on the 
subject of religion before turning to the matter of supporting the English army in 
the Palatinate in the short term. Sir George Calvert, the King’s Secretary of State, 
made it clear shortly after the debate began that the discussion was ‘not for a 
Supply of a long war.’*° This short-term requirement explains why, according to 
the ‘X’ diary and Nicholas’s notes, Sir Robert Phelips proposed the granting of a 
single subsidy to keep that army in being for two to three months.*’ Other sources 
suggest that his proposal was more complex than Russell allowed. One third of one 
of the two subsidies granted the previous February remained to be collected: the 
Belasyse and ’Z’ diaries indicated that Phelips argued for making this up to a full 


32 Ibid., ii, p.459; iii, p.473; v, pp.220, 408. 


33 Commons’ Journal, i, p.649. 


4 Notestein et al., v, p.408. Cf. Commons’ Journal, i, p.649. According to the notes in Wiltshire and 
Swindon Archives 9/34/2 for 27 November, Wentworth objected to Giles’s proposal that supply should 
be made conditional on a session being completed before Christmas. Poole’s speech on 28 November 
was overlooked by Russell. Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates, ti, p.243. 
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subsidy plus one fifteenth.’ Howard’s report suggested that Phelips offered a 
choice of subsidies or fifteenths.*’ After Phelips had spoken, Sir Francis Fane 
argued for the grant of one subsidy and one fifteenth’’: it is by no means clear from 
the surviving reports that he ‘reminded’ Phelips to add a fifteenth. It is true that Sir 
Edward Giles, a supporter of war, did ask for James to do something to encourage 
the House to give more at its next meeting but two of the three references Russell 
cited have no bearing whatsoever on this point and there was nothing in the ‘Z’ 
diary’s fourteen word account of Giles’s speech to support Russell’s claim that 
Giles ‘seems to have assumed that war was not likely to be of itself pleasing to the 
country.’ This inference is devoid of evidence to support it. William Alford whom 
Russell quoted as requesting that the preamble to the Subsidy Bill should explain 
why such an additional grant of a third subsidy within one year was necessary 
prefaced his plea by indicating that ‘He liketh that one Subsidy should be given’ 
according to Nicholas,” a point impossible to reconcile with Russell’s view of him 
as a man opposed whether overtly or covertly to a war. 


There was, by then, a degree of consensus in the House of Commons on making a 
grant for the short-term support of English forces in the Palatinate. The 
fragmentary reports of the speech by Sir Edward Sackville, who sat for Sussex, 
confirm that he thought one subsidy would not be enough for this purpose. £40,000 
had already been spent and there was still the matter of supporting Princess 
Elizabeth, the Queen of Bohemia, and her children.”* Sackville evidently sought a 
larger grant, which makes it difficult to regard him as anything other than a 
supporter of supply for limited hostilities in the Palatinate. It was after one more 
speech supporting Sackville that Sir Nathaniel Rich, the 2" Earl of Warwick’s 
man-of-affairs who sat for East Retford, moved that the House should grant one 
subsidy. The ’Z’ diary recorded him as commending ‘the modesty of the privie 
Councell for their silence in not pressinge for subsidy and that the king should see 


38 Notestein et al., v, pp.223-224; 465; vi, p.207. 
> Ibid., vi, p.328. 
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this subsidy come freely’ from the House**: the fuller account in Nicholas’s notes 
reported him as saying 


‘that the King hath not desired any thing this Parliament of the House, wherein the House hath 
not shewed their Affections, and by the Manner of giving or granting it, have exceeded the 
Matter of the Gift; and he would not have one Negative heard in any thing we grant to this King, 
and therefore desireth the Question may be put only for One Subsidy.” 


It is difficult to see how Russell came to the view that the first of these sources 
indicated that Rich’s comments might have been barbed: the second suggests the 


opposite. In any event, the Committee of the whole House agreed to grant one 
subsidy to the King. 


That decision still left the time of payment to be determined on 28 November, an 
issue touched upon on the preceding day. Sir George Chaworth, one of the 
members for Nottinghamshire, suggested taking up Alderman Towerson’s proposal 
the previous day of using the credit of the City of London in the interval between 
the Commons’ vote and the collection of the subsidy.”® But Sir Julius Caesar, the 
Master of the Rolls, who was clearly acting as an official spokesman, objected that 
there was no credit available - presumably to the King - to allow borrowing of this 
kind*’ and Sir George Calvert, the senior Privy Councillor apparently present, 
argued that the King had already spent £40,000 for the Palatinate and as much 
more as remained of the Subsidy still to be paid came to. Payment of the additional 
subsidy just voted in August, 1622 would be too late.“® Calvert was not 
complaining that this grant was too small but fearful that payment might be 
delayed and thus frustrate the King’s diplomatic purposes.’” The House agreed that 
it should be paid in February.”’ It was only then - after the size of the grant and its 
timing had been agreed in Committee - that Sir Thomas Wentworth was reported to 


4 Ibid., vi, p.209. 
ba Nicholas, Proceedings and Debates, ii, p.244. Cf. Notestein et al., ii, p.467. 
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have made the remark Russell paraphrased, i.e. that ‘if he thought we should not 
have a Sessions now he would never give his voyse for this subsidy.”° ' He had just 
done so as Nicholas’s report made clear but not with any intention to ‘capitulate 
with the King’ and in the hope that a petition to James for an end to the session 
before Christmas would succeed. In its context, these remarks were not an 
expression of opposition to supply being granted or to the principle of a war. 


The latter’s stages of Russell’s argument are misleading. He conflated the 
comments of Sackville and Calvert to suggest that a grant of one subsidy was ‘not 
satisfactory‘. Sir Edward Sackville may have thought a grant of one subsidy was 
too small but he was, nonetheless, a supporter of supply. Sir George Calvert’s 
concern was with the timing of the payment of this subsidy: he was not a critic of 
its size nor was he recorded as saying anything that suggested he thought it 
unsatisfactory. Sir Nathaniel Rich’s compliment to the Privy Council for its 
restraint over a grant can hardly be read as barbed. By placing his quotation of Sir 
Thomas Wentworth’s last remarks on supply after it had been agreed in Committee 
and the timing determined next to his inadequate citation from Mallory, who 
favoured supply, Russell created the impression that both men were opponents of 
supply and of war. On the contrary, both supported supply for the English forces in 
the Palatinate at that time and, if necessary, a wider war. Both men did, however, 
expect retribution for the subject in the passage of Bills before Christmas. It was in 
their minds a traditional form of Parliamentary bargain. 


Almost all of Russell’s detailed contentions in his essay can be shown to have been 
fallacious. His wider claims about the existence of covert opposition to supply and 
war in the House of Commons in November, 1621 cannot be sustained. Those he 
identified as holding this position were, in fact, willing to support supply for 
English forces in the Palatinate in the short term and to view a wider war 
favourably in principle if King James’s diplomatic efforts failed. Russell failed in 
the elementary and fundamental task of reading the sources carefully: he did not 
check them against one another and overlooked or passed over the evidence - in 
some cases, the clear evidence - that ran against his arguments; his ingenious 
hypothesis had and has no foundations upon which to rest. 
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